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The Place and Function of Private Pre- 


paratory Schools in American Education 
By BENJAMIN T. MARSHALL 


President of Connecticut College 


With the new appreciation of the value 
of education, and with the growing determi- 
nation to give it more liberal support, there 
will go a closer scrutiny of present educational 
institutions. Both public and private schools 
must establish their right to exist, to the 
discriminating friend of education who values 
it as a discipline and as the best training in 


and for democracy. 


The emphasis in most of our private pre- 
paratory schools is placed upon the prime 
essentials of character, industry, intellectual 
An exacting schedule 
This obliga- 


power and fair play 
of academic work is imposed. 
tion must be discharged with daily regularity 
and faithfulness. Delinquency and every 
sort of deficiency meets with almost auto- 


matic penalties until improvement is assured. 


There is many a private school principal 
and headmaster who, with the aid and co- 
operative devotion of a fine body of masters, 
usually far superior to those of the public 
school, has brought forward each graduating 
class to a high degree of character and intel- 
lectual power and love of learning. 


Preparatory schools command the service 
They are friends of 
youth, who bring understanding, patience, 
enthusiasm, and personal refinement to their 
tasks,—and who delight in the comradeship 


of superior teachers. 


and win the confidence of their boys to a rare 
degree. Then there are the friendships of 
the students themselves, drawn from many 
quarters, representative in some schools of up- 
ward of forty states and half a dozen foreign 
countries, living in residence, twenty-four 
hours a day in the school atmosphere and 
breathing its spirit. It certainly is a callous 
and difficult, not to say impossible person, 


who is not thereby rid of provincialism, 
sectionalism, pettiness and threatened snob- 
bishness, by these many contacts. What an 
opportunity among this relatively select 
group for congenial friends, with some of 
whom are developed the noblest and en- 
nobling intimacies. 


Democracy will always require leadership, 
and the private preparatory school is not 
without strong claims for being the best 
place for the early training of our prospec- 
tive leaders. On the school campus de- 
mocracy is enjoined and practised. Large 
responsibilities are put in the hands of the 
students themselves. They learn through 
many extra curricular activities, editorial, 
dramatic, athletic, and social in nature, how 
to work with, for, under, and over others. 
The spirit of fair play, of good sportsmanship, 
is acquired practically by all. The generous 
and sincere delight in the prowess, skill, or 
talent of another is again beautifully man- 
ifested. Honors and distinctions of every 
sort are achieved, and awaken genuine con- 
gratulation and rejoicing in the recipient's 


Success. 


The private preparatory school is sending 
forth steadily into our national life its stream 
of industrious, honorable, scholarly, just- 
minded and noble-hearted youth. They are 
dedicated in the spirit of service to the up- 
building of America and of the world—a 
product in which the schools may take great 
satisfaction, and which the country may con- 
template with confidence and gratitude. 
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Lasell Seminary 


In Today's girls we recognize Tomorrow's 
Womanhood. In Today's training is Tomor- 
row's expression. Combining the old New Eng- 
land ideals of education with the training needed 
for modern, complex life, Lasell Seminary ex- 
presses itself in true, healthful womanhood. 

The course of study, from first year high 
school grades through two years work for high 
school graduates, ranges widely through aca- 
demic and special elective courses. Unusual 
training in Home Economics, Music, Art, Col- 
lege Preparatory and _ Secretarial Courses. 
Ideally situated for access to cultural advan- 
tages of Boston. Outdoor sports and gymnasium. 
15 buildings. 30 acres. 


Woodland Park 


The Junior Department for Girls under 15 
Catalogs on application. 


Camp Teconnet opens July Ist 
GUY M. WINSLOW, Ph.D., Principal 
CHAS. F. TOWNE, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Mass, 

















Glen Gen 


Suburban to New York City 


For High School Girls or graduates. One of the most 


attractive boarding schools in the East. Select 
membership only. For booklet and views address 


GLEN EDEN, Elmwood Park, Stamford, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 


HILLSID FOR GIRLS. 


45 miles from New York. Pre tion for 
college entrance examinations. General 
a Organized wag) 

B. (Vassar) § prins. 


. BR ER, A 
WiOA AUNT FRANCIS. A B. (Smith) 
A School 


The Gateway is Giz 


A one year tutoring course as well as regular college 


Preparatory work. 
EW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


The 
Ely School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 

















In the country. One hour from 
New York. General, Special and 
College Preparatory Courses. 
One-year course, intensive col- 
lege preparatory review. 

















| PUTNAM HALL School for Girls 





1'FOR GIRLS. 


Moun 


Ida 


Special 
Organ, Violin, 


certificate 
Art, 


Eight acres for Athletics. 


A four-year General Course. 
Preparation for any College. 
Two-year courses for High School Graduates. 


Piano, Voice, Pipe 
Home Economics. 


courses in 


Dramatic Art, 


Horseback Riding (our own stables). 


Send 


Schoo 


miles from 


BOSTON 


Some rooms with hot 
For 1922-1923, early application is necessary to 
secure enrolment. 


bath. 


for New Year 
giving the two-year courses for High School Graduates 
and General Finishing Courses. 


Book, and Special Pamphlet 


and cold water and private 


Exceptional opportunities with a delightful home life. 


Special car for Western girls from Chicago, September 26. 


Send for New 
Year Book 


1676 Summit St. 


NEWTON, MASS. 





The MacDuffie School *°*itSiE> 


Three buildings. Gymnasium. Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers. Principals, 
John MacDuffie, Ph. D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


PINE MANOR A school for home efficiency. 
Two-year course for graduates 
of secondary schools. Higher cultural studies with 
emphasis on subjects pertaining to home management. 
Catalog. 
MISS HELEN TEMPLE COOKE, 
Dana Hall, Wellesley, Mass. 





A FAMOUS OLD NEW ENGLAND COUNTRY SCHOOL 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. 


course for college comprehensive examinations. 
Strong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Fine new Y.W.C 

Extensive ,grounds. 


Home Management. 
guages. Large, new sleeping porch. 
riding, excellent canoeing, trips afield. 
Fifty pupils. Catalog, address 


College Preparation. 


Special intensive one-year 
Household Arts and 
Modern Lan- 
A. swimming pool. Horseback 
All sports. Live teachers. 


General Courses. 


uated ond mans. C. P. KENDALL, Principals, 30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 





SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL | 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Beautifully located on Long 
Island Sound. Intermediate,General and College Preparatory 
Courses. Music, Gymnastics, Athletics and Sports. Address | 
JESSIE CALLAM GRAY, B. A. Principal, 12 Davenport Drive, STAMFORD, CONN. 


DREW SEMINARY 


The Carmei pose for Girls, on beautiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 
New York eete lovation. Hign scholastic standing. Small cla 
General and mein courses. thietics. 57th year. Moderate charges 
For catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P. McClelland, Pres., Box 514, Carmel, N.Y. 








Highland Manor, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Non -sectarian boarding school for girls on a beautiful 
estate. Liberal Arts, College Preparatory, Post Grad- 
uate, Secretarial, Homemaking, Journalism. Primary, 





Intermediate. Outdoor life. 
EUGENE H LEHMAN, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N.Y. Tel. Tarrytown 1505. Bex R | 





21st year. College preparatory and General Courses. 
Social Secretary Course. All outdoor sports. Sleeping 
yrches. A campus of over three acres. pennies, riding, 
ockey, skating. ELLEN CLIZBE BARTLETT, A. B., 
Principal, Box 802, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 


cudder 


SCHOOL 


West 72d Street at Riverside Drive, New York 
“A Modern School for the Modern Girl’’ 
7 buildings; 200 students. (A) SELECT HIGH 
sc >HOOL :— Preparatory and Generali. (B) POST 
GRADUA ace 3) Se Domestic Science and Home 
Managem 2. Secretarial; includes Spanish, 
French, Library Methods, etc. 3. Social Welfare 
and Community Service. Practical_instruction 
with opportunity for actual experience. Gymnasium, 








THE 





swimming, etc. Address MISS R. B. SCUDDER, 
244 West 72d Street. 











RESIDENCE AND CHAPERONAGE 
FOR GIRLS 


An attractive home life for a small number. 
are and attention. 
Mes. Christine Smith and Miss Fanny J. Gray 
The Wyoming, 55th Streetand7th Avenue .New York City 


Individual 








*@ssining- School - 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, College 
Preparatory, Art, Music, Dramatic, Secre- 
tarial and Home-making Courses, including 
Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or with 
arents’ approval, may specialize as desired. In 
—- Westchester, 30 miles from New York. 
54th year. Write for Year Book. Address 
Ossining-on- Hudson, New York. Box 6-K. 


CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 








rc eroles 
E. MASON, 


c, 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on- amb en i ie # 
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eechwood inc. 


An established cultural and practical 
school for young women. Faculty built 
by years of selection. Many ere 

occupy postiions of responsibility. 
| Hynde young woman should be trained 
for social power and individual efficiency. 
This is the aim of Beechwood. It combines 
the advantages of country and city training 
Junior College Departments, College Prepara- 
tory, Music, Art; Magazine Illustration, De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
tion, Expression, Domestic Science and Art, 
Secretaryship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal 
og Swimming Pool, Athletic 
Field. Gymnasium. Rates moderate. Cat- 

alog. Address 

Beechwood School, Jenkintown, Pa., 8uburbofPhila. 


om Mary on School 


Offers college preparatory a general courses, ince —q 
ing Music, Art, Domestic Science and Langus 
Country surroundings. Horseback riding, canoe ne 
hockey and ea For cateiog | address 
MR. AND MRS. H. M. CRIST, Principals, Box 1532, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Spectfy catalog de sired iv interested tn W ildclig’ (sepa- 
rate graduate school) or Seven Gables (girls 6-14). 

























Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Music, Art, Domestic 
Science Courses. Certificate privileges. All outdoor sports. 
New gymnasium and swimming pool. Rooms with private 
bath. May each year spent at Atlantic City Work not 
interrupted. Rates, $800. Catalogue and views. Address 


FRANK 8. MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R, Chambersburg, Pa. 








Accessible to National Capitol and historic places. 
5 acres. 


American ideals and traditions. Five buildings. 45 


Standard A. B. and B. 8. courses, the latter in- 
cluding four years of Home Economics. 
Accredited courses in Peda- 
‘ogy. Also Music, Art and 
expression. Terms $450 to 
$550 

Catalog and views. 
Joseph H. Apple, LL. D., 

President, 
Box R, 

Frederick, Maryland 









NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


For Yo Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
jiues 5. E. AMENT, Ph.D. LL.D., President 
Junior college courses for high school and preparatory 
school graduates, 2-year diploma courses Special voca- 
tional and cultural courses including Music, Art, Ex- 
ression and Domestic Science. 90-acre campus, 32 
uildings. Gymnasium and swimming pool. Athletics. 

Address Registrar, Box 196, Forest Glen, Md. 


One of eight Colle 
d ge Preparatory De- 
clubhouses ment now available 
—s lor younger girls 


























em arcum 
ff" rh ool GIRLS 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
For Girls desiring college preparation, 


h course is offered. 
Is not going to coliege, the school offers 








a thoro’ 
For G 
lal opportunities to pursue studies suited to 


eir tastes and needs. 

For Girls wishing to jalize in Ruste or Art, 
there are well known artists as instru 

In Bryn Mawr, the beautiful comes town, ten 
miles from Philadelphia. New stone building, 
sunny rooms with private bath, home life, large 
grounds. Hockey, ited cata basketball, riding. 


TCHE R HARCUM, B. L. 


H HA 
(Pupil of WILLIS, B Head of the School 
q Mrs. L. MAY WILLIS, B. P., Academic Head ) 


The Birmingham School for Girls 

Pa. Thorough college preparation and 
aaa for girls not going to college. Gymnasium, swim- 
ming pool, sleeping porch. Catalogue. P. 8. MOULTON, 
A. B., Headmaster; A. R. GRIER, President, Box 155, 
Birmingham, Pa. 








NOBLE SCHOOL Sion a 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. Sammer don nan 19 to Aug. 14 
Kathleen Nobile Jerome, Manager 


ie GIRLS , 5 6 te 14 











GARDNER SCHOOL 
11 East 5ist St., New York City 
A thorough school for girls with de- 
lightful home life. Fireproof building. 


College preparatory, academic, secre- 
tarial, elective courses. Music. Out- 
door sports. 66th year. 











BISHOPTHORPE MANOR A select schoo! for 
girls. Convenient to New York and Philadelphia. Col- 
lege preparatory and general courses. Two years finish- 
ing course for high school graduates. Secretarial work. 
Individual attention. New gymnasium and swimming pool. 


CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal, Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. 


CEDAR CREST A college for young women 

who appreciate life on a 
suburban campus, with modern equipment and commod- 
ious dormitories. Degree and certificate courses in 
Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, Household Arts, Music 
and Express on. Exceptional Teacher gy Address 
WM. R. CURTIS, President, P: y Al 


Devereux tutoring School 
FOR GIRLS 


For girls from eight to twenty who require special instruc- 
tion. Also music and industrial arts. 35 acres. 16 miles 
from Phila. Summer Camp Session. Bex R, BERWYN, PA. 


Irving College and Music Conservatory 
All branches of music including pipe organ and theoret- 
jeal subjects. Expression. Home Economics. Secre- 
taryship. In beautiful valley near Harrisburg. Select 
patronage. $450 to $700. 67th year. Catalog. 

Address PRESIDENT, Box R, Mec . Pa. 


Linden Hall Seminary {rinsyopne women 


place in life. Beautiful, healthful location. Academic 

and College Preparatory. Music, Art, Domestic Science, 

Business. Post-graduate work. Separate Junior Dept. 
Gymnasium and Swimming Pool. Catalog. 

REV. F. W. STENGEL, Prin., Box 137, LITITZ, PA. (Near Lancaster) 




















PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 
For Girls. Suburb of 


° 
Miss Sayward’s School price ee 
Preparatory and Secretarial Courses. Music, Domestic Science. 
Physical training, outdoor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and body. Write Dept. R. 

MIss JANET SAYWARD, Principal 


1853 Maryland College 922 
FIREPROOF BUILDINGS. PRIVATE 
BATH $900. RUNNING WATER $850. 
PLAIN ROOM $800. CATALOGUE. 

Address BOX 6R, LUTHERVILLE, MARYLAND 


* . 

Centenary Collegiate Institute 
A girls school in beautiful ee near New York. 49th year. 
5 modern buildings; 50 acres; 00,000 equipment; athletics, 
swimming pool, etc. Sensible regulation and dress. College pre- 
paratory certificates. General and special — aa ~w 


PREPARATION 
FOR COLLEGE 


has become a highly specialized branch of education. 
In the selection of a preparatory school for your 
daughter, it is therefore important to choose an insti- 
tution with a scholastic program that insures not 
only ge of entrance examinations but a suc- 
Seontal ensest in college. 
Not all good schools are g 
Let our School Department 
of college graduates who know, 
Please state the age of your daughter, her schooling 
to date and what college you have in mind for her. 
Also location and the approximate amount of tuition. 
Address 











preparatory schools. 
you. Itisin charge 


The School Department 
The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42d Street, New York City 


To insure a prompt reply to your inquiry, it 
is necessary to enclose a self-addressed 





stamped enveioped. 





NEW JERSEY, Englewood am 
‘ol reparatory 
Dwight School for Girls Coles: preparatory 
Domestic Arts and Science. Prepares for all leading colleges. 
Limited number of pupils. Spacious grounds. Suburban to New 
York. Gymnasium. Tennis, riding. Address Box 631. 
IsS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 





CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique ad ti ] capital are enjoyed 
at this coiione +t = iris. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy ase. eantime write for 
catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE SCHOO: . Frederic 
Ernest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


Gunston Hall 


A School for Girls. Established 1892. 
Mrs. Pte rny R. Mason, Princi 
ve., Washington, D. C. 


Ee Colonial School 


In the finest private and official residential section 
of Washington. Courses include grades, college pre- 
paratory, 3 years’ colleziate work, music, art, ex- 
pression, secretarial,domvatic science. Students observe 
Government Operations. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog address 














For Young Women 


Occupies beautiful estate and com- 
bines advantages of city and country. 
High School and Collegiate forms. 
Household Science and Arts. Secre- 
tarial branches. Music, Expression 
and Modern Languages. Athletics. 


Address The Secretary, Oakcrest, Washington, D. C. 











Fairmont School 


For Girls. 24th Year. Limited to graduates of 
accredited preparatory and high schools. Two- 
year college and special courses. Effective use 
of Educational advantages of National Capital. 


2107-2109 S Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


+ 














A Select School 
WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL FOR 
SECRETARIES 


Washington D.C 


Glover Building & 
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RENAU 


50 Miles North of Atlanta 
students in music, oratory and art— 
40' college graduates— 
nities — Homelike atmosphere, demo- 

School, Club and Home 

sium with swimm: 
of the Blue 
For particulars address 


For Young Women 
Seaaiont courses leading to the de- 
household ad soanacnine—soseetanes 
ranches and 
of 500, , thirty states rep- 
cratic spirit, Student Self-Government. 
Modern equipment, 96 acres, 32 
climate in the foo 
BRENAU BoxF Gainesville, Ga. 








For Girls and Young Women 
Neier 


7 Socscteat” Courses. 
H horseback riding, tennie other + ane 
: Rountaim climate. yk rom 40 states. 
rite fer catalogue and views. 
W. E. MARTIN Ph.D., President 
Box E, Bristol, Va. 








“Fairfax all 


A iy school for sl year in the Blue Ria Mountains 
= Music, Art 
Home ne oomomnl = Si decvetarial. Saperb rail- 
road facilities. o main ines. 17 minutes from 
Staunton. 21 acre estate, beautiful tonalite building, 
High altitude, anexcelled soe scenery. Finest spring ( Lithia( 
water in yg nia. Horseback riding, tennis, 
basketball, river sporta. Terms $525. Catalog. 


John Noble Maxwell, 
President 











GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA 
grees of A.B., B.O., and Mus. B. Special 
physical culture. 
student body 
rian, seven frater- 
Combines best features of 
uding up-to-date gymna- 
ge Mountains. 


Fairtax Hall, Box B, 
Basic, Va. 








VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


For Young Women Box F, Roanoke, Va. 


One of the fending schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located in the Val. 
ley of Virginia, famed for health and beauty of 
scenery. Elective, Preparatory and fo eusCearees, 
8) - 
a a4 pression, Domes- 
sap = tic Science, un- 
der the direction 
of European and 
American In. 
structors. Super- 
vised athletics. 











Students from 
32 states. For 
catalog address 


Mattie P. Bessie, 
Presiden’ 








[_ mrs Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vico President 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY “schs=t 


For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenandoah 
Valley. Literary and Business courses. Special advan- 
tages in Music, Art, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
pool and all outdoor exercises. Opens Sept. 2ist. Terms 
$450. For catalog, address Katharine Glass , Pres. 





AVERETT COLLEGE for Young Women 
Founded 1859. Accredited. Two year college, four year 
preparatory. Music, Art, Expression, Domestic vemos, 
Commercial, etc. Additional new 1932 building: dorm: 
tory, tie 7: swimming pool. a ha mg 
Rate $465. Illustrated cata. log. 
anville, Va. 








SOUTH ERN COLLEGE 2UNIO® Cottsce ana 


FINISHING SCHOOL 


: or girls. Two year coursesfor High School graduates. 
ollege Preparatory. Music,Art, Expression, Domestic 
ace, Gymnasium, Tennis, Basketball. 60th year. Rate $600. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 
HOLLINS, VIRGINIA 
Founded 1842. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or examination. 300 students. For eatalogue 
dress M. ESTES COCKE, Secretary, Box 362. 


James P. Craft, M.A. (Harvard), Box RB, 
or Girls 


Eastern College—Conservatory fo 

A school of high standards, 45 minutes from Was 

Four years’ Academy Course. Junior and Senior College 
Courses. Specializing in Music, Art, Physical Educa- 
tion, Hatmaking and Secretarial Courses. Outdoor sports. 
Address ESIDENT, Box D, Virginia 





Arthur Kyle Davis, A.M., 240 College Place, P burg, Va. 
COLLEGE AND 
CE N TE N. A R Y CONSERVATORY 


Accredited Junior College and High School for girls and 
young women; exceptional courses in music and other 








Virginia Intermont College 


for Girls and Young Women. 38th year. 25states. H.S. & 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic one 

t 

orm. swimming awe Lew dormitory with private baths. 
Va, H. G. Norrsmorr. A M. 


MARY BALDWIN SEMINARY For Young Ladies. 
Established 1842. Term peains Sept. 8th. Inthe 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpassed climate, modern 
verre Students from 33 states. Courses: Collegiate (3 yrs.), 
Preparatory (4 yrs.). Music, Art, Expression and Domests 

* | Science. Athletion, gymnasium and field. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 








specials; 38th year; located in beautiful East T: 
Valley; athletics. OR. J. W. MALONE, Pres.., Cleveland, Tenn. 








ENROLL NOW 


in the school you wish to enter this 
fall. It is disappointing to be reject- 
ed by the school you have selected, 
merely because its application list is 
closed. If you are having difficulty 
in selecting a school, The School 
Department of this magazine will be 
glad to assist you. Write to the 
School Service Department. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd Street New York City 


(To insure a prompt reply, tt ts necessary to 
enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope) 














A Junior 


‘coast Mississippi, 
buildings, a faculty of 
standards in 


—— antages. Pleasant social 
outdoor life the whole year. 
For illustrated catalogue and full information = 


GULF-PARK 


By the Sea 


For Girls and 
Young Women 


College 


ontertt location on the beautiful, health-giving Gulf 


exceptional equipment, attractive 
unusual st , highest scholastic 


gees room and a offer finest educational 


d and water sports, 


GULF-PARK, Box 














Gulfport, Mississi LS 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
























+04 cantversesereeseneneneeneen: 


For GIRLS AND 


The ideals of Southern culture and 
refinement are the ideals of Ward- 
Belmont. This school promotes the 
fullest development of womanhood. 
Thorough training in the art and 
science of home making or for useful- 
ness in business are important parts of 
its work ‘he worthiness of Ward- 
Belmont is best reflected by an increas- 
ingly large number of girls who desire 
to enter. 





Snenenenenvenonnnenrerscenersennentsse eevanenennnpnense ceneepenserses sets 


Belmont Heights 


5 seensonvensounenveqnarvunensonenenenensy cUONPEEEROURDELEDEDOENDTDORUDIOD UM Hr¥HT TNH naeonieevntt 


- 
- er a cteatial 
a HF fan 


WARD-BELMONT 


WARD-BELMONT 











YounGcG WomEN 


Special academic courses covering four 
years preparatory and two years college 
work. Conservatory advantages in Music. 
Strong departments in Art, Literature, 
Expression, Physical Training, Domestic 
Art and Secretarial work 

Extensive grounds, fine equipment, 
swimming pool. Woody Crest is the 
School Farm and Country Club. 
Early applications are necessary with 
references. Booklets on request. Address 





Box 4, Nashville, Tennessee 


















Lewisburg Seminary 


For Girls. In the mountains near WhiteSulphur 
Springs, Main line C. & O. R. R.—2300 ft. alti- 
tude. College preparatory. Elective courses. 
Two years of college work. Music, Art, Home 
Economics and Expression. Fireproof Dormi- 
tory. Terms $450 and $500. Catalog on request. 
Address LEWISBURG ene 


Box 76 wisburg, W. Va. 

















Southem Seminary 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


In Blue Ridge Mountains, rare health record 


College Preparatory. Special for High School 
graduates; Expression; Art, Music, Pipe Organ; 
Domestic Science; Business; Personal attention 
to manners, character. 3 Large grounds \ 
Students from every section. Rate, $485. Catalog. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY, 8a 973, Buena Vista, Va. 











WESTERN STATES 








SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS AND COLLEGES FOR YOUNG WOMEN 



















Distinctive school for young women. 


Careful 
conditions 
noted for its 
to the art 


Delightful home atmosphere. 
individual guidance. Ideal 
for learning. Suburban village 
beauty and culture, easily accessible 





Address 


Thomas Franklin Marshall, A.M., Ph.D., | 
President, Box 5, Glendale, Ohio | 


and music attractions of Cincinnati. 

























for Women. Founded 1830. 
Oxford College Standard College course with 
B.A. degree. Music courses with B.M. degree. Normal 
courses in Household Economics, Public School Music 
and Art. Rates $450. Write for “ Ad- 
dress OXFORD COLLEGE. 


Seven Points.” 





OHIO, Oxford, Box 60. 
Successful preparation for all 
colleges for women, and for 


Tudor Hall School universities. General and Spe- 


cial Courses. Fireproof school and residence buildings. 
Science laboratories. Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof 
playground. Catalogue 

MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, 


Prin., Indianapolis, Ind. 





FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high school 
and advanced courses. Also special instruction in music, expres- 
sion and domestic arts and sciences. Located in a picturesque 
woodiawn estate of twelve acres on the shore of Lake Michigan, 
28 miles from Chicago, For catalog address 

Miss Evoise R. Tremain, Pain., Box 331, Lake Forest, ILuinors 








Frances Shimer School ?"\2z,coues 


For Girls and Young Women. 9 modern buildings, 
new dormitory this fall. 35 acres. College depart- 
ment two years with Sates. Four years academy 
work. Home Economics. Music. Art. Secretarial 
Waiting list the last 3 _ 70th year. Term 











opens September 13th, 1922. Catalog address 

Rev. we. P. McKEE, Dean, 

Box 653, Mt. Carroll, 
iMinois 























Illinois Woman’s College | 


A standard college. A. B., B.S., B. M. degrees. Professional | 
training in Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Secretarial | 
and Physical Education. New gymnasium with pool. Six build- 
ings. All athletics. For catalog address 

IMinols Woman’s College, Box D, Jacksonville, IIlinois 





Starrett School for Girls Ths'3s:- 


Academic, college preparatory and 8; ial courses, co-oper- 
ative with University of Chicago. epares for college. A 
Home School in elegant, fireproof building. Located in one 
of Chicago's finest residential districts. Enter now. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago, 4932 Lake Park Ave., Box 24. 


Akeley Hal 





A School for Girls. Healthful 
ond picturesque location on 


e Michigan. College pre- 
paratory and general courses. *Tedtviduel —— Out- 
For illus- 


door sports and sys ee ee sical trainin 
trated year book address Principal, 
YERKES, Box 345-R, GRAND HAVEN, 


M. ARY HELEN 
(ich. 





KEMPER HALL 


Founded 1870. A secondary school for girls, under the 
charge of the Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal), on North 
Shore, between Chicago and Milwaukee. College Prepar- 
atory and General Courses. For catalogue address the 
Sister Superior, Kemper Hali, Kenosha, Wis., Box R. 


O AK aH ALL St. Paul’s distinctive school 
for Girls 

Day and boarding. 69th year. College preparatory, general, do- 

mestic science courses. Music and dramatic arts. Happy school 

life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming, Riding, Tennis. For 

booklet address Mr. & Mrs. R. A. Moore, Prins , 582 Holly Ave. , St. Paui, Minn 


CENTRAL COLLEGE for Women 


Music, Art, Expression, Science, Literature, Domestic 
Science. Beautiful Surroundings. pnooptional 4 aculty 
Illustrated Catalog iy A Vv Aw Book Sent Free. Write 

Z. 


M. Williams, A.M. D Lexington, Mo. 


President, 521 State Sencen, 


HARDI 
COLLEGE 











Mexico, Missouri 
A — College. Endowed. 
ceptional advantages in 
Music, Art, Expression. 
For catalogue address 











NEW ENGLAND AND ATLANTIC STATES 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 











MASSEE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


BOYS ~ 61019 


Pn = vu - i 
A beautiful campus of 16 acres on 
Shippan Point, Stamford, Conn. Junior 
Department for boys under 14. Older 
boys prepared for all colleges and tech- 
nical schools. Small classes with much 
-* individual attention. lendid oppor- 
; tunity for health and physical 
development in all athletics and 
outdoor sports. Large gymna- 
sium and 
dormit« ry 
For catalog. address 





















The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-seven years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1 5 FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Principal 
GERALD B. CurTis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT. 


Suffield a School for Boys 


HOBART G. TRUESDELL, A. M., Pd. D., 
13 Main Street SUFFIELD, CONN. 


Williston—A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or scientific school. Directed 
work and play. Junior School for young boys. A distinct 
school in its own building; separate faculty. Address 


ARCHIBALD V. GALBRAITH, Principal, Bex G, Easthampton, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon, 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School 


Established 1828. Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

















“The real Eastern School in the Heart 

Lenox Hall of the Middle West.” Suburban loca- 

tion, 30 minutes from St. Louis.” Six acre campus, mag- 

nificently landscaped. yllege Preparatory and Special 

Courses. Athletics. L Imite 7 Fane neg ag Tuition $900 

and $1,000. Catalogue. as, Prin. 
Box 1022, KirKwoop, or Lov ~ Co., MISSOURI 





I 


and other scientific schools. Every teacher a specialist. 
FRANKLIN T. Kurt, Principal. 


RVING 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE: 


Founded 1827. 50 minutes from St. Louis, Mo. 
and four year courses with degrees. S al courses. 


Two 








Headmaster. tll met mg N 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson 
SCHOOL for x New Yor 
25 miles from N. Y., in beautiful, historic 


‘Irving’ country. 86th year. Fine ne under present 


odern and complete 


Music Department of unexcelled merit. lequipment. Prepares for all colleges and technical 
Athletic field, gymnasium, swimming pool, tennis co schools. Athletic Field. Swimming Pool New Gymnasium. 





J. L, ROEMER’ Pres., Box 1022, ST. CHARLES, MO. 








Address J. M. FURMAN, L.H.D., Headmaster, Box 932 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 





THE 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS 
Preparatory 


Watt Hall and 


School for 
Specializing in Col 
_ Upper House 


= preparation. Small 

classes. Individual attention. 

Athletics: Recreation building 

= oo field on Lake Ca- 

full navy outfit. Health- 

fully and beautifull La, 

above Ithaca and a 

Certificate privilege. feply owe tort 

Summer School. 5S izing in 

preparation for Untoerstty Entrance 

Ez reminations. Two terms; mid-July to September. 

Ss T The year round. Hig 

instruction tn ali preparatory subjects. Experien = 
— <a all ayo» ody Write for catalogs, 

Box 138, ithaca, N. Y. 


“A 


Ossining-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
For manly boys. Thorough preparation nee 
Military weraining. it standard 


hysical Culture and Athletics. Gymnasium 
Delt Hall, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Ss 
Hall for boys under 13. Write for catalog. 
William Addison Ranney, A. M., Princip 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 
For over one hundred refined school home for 
boys of all ages. Practical m military st - — with field 
work. College and business preparation. Physical train- 
— adress Caan FREDERICK BRUSIE. 
ress CHARLES 5 
P. O. Box 529, Ossining-on-the Hudson, New York 


Saint John’s School, Manlius. College Preparatory and 
Military Among the hills. 11 miles from Syracuse. Com- 

plete equipment. Well-ordered athletics. Busi- 
ness course. Junior School, Summer Camp July-August. 
Gen. WILLIAM VERBECK, Pres., Box 96, Manlius, N. Y. 


PRINCETON PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


College preparatory school for boys. Rapid progress. 
Limited number of pupils and freedom from rigid class 
organization. Excellent and f: pe- 
cial attention given to athletics and moral welfare. 
4sth year. J. B. FINE, Headmaster, Princeton, N. J. 


~ CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


86th year. reparatory, Busi 
courses. te 

years 

to learn, 




















how labor, how ive 
Box 18. NEW BLOOMFIELD, PA. 


Devereux Tutoring School 
FOR BOYS 
For boys from eight to twenty who require special instruc- 


tion. Athletics; indust acres. Summer Camp 
Session. Box R, BERWYN, PENNA. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
Prepares boys for all Colleges and Technical Schools. 
Complete modern uipment and good Physical Train- 
ing Department. Old established School on basis allow- 
ing moderate terma, Catalogue on request. As 

, Pa. 








spirit. 
JOUN Cc. 





CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON 
NEW YORK 





New York MILItARY ACADEMY 


A ScHOOL oF DISTINCTION 


FOR CATALOGUE 
WRITE TO THE PRESIDENT 











FREEHOLD 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


For 80 Select YOUNG BOYS 


A school with the personal touch. Just 
enough military training to inculcate habits 
of obedience, promptness, orderliness, 
cleanliness and self-reliance. The students’ 
comforts, pleasures and sports are as care- 
fully considered as their mental training. 
Healthful location. 42 miles from N. Y., 
66 miles from Phila. For catalog address 


MAJOR CHAS. M. DUNCAN, Box 618, Freehold, N. J. 








TANDS for the ideals of Theodore 

Roosevelt— robust health, clear 

thinking, broad culture. Physical and 

scholastic training for future leadership. 
Progressive curriculum, able tutors, supervised recre- 
ation. oe Advisory Board men of national 
rominence wenty-three acres. Athletic field. 
odern, sunny m m, swimmin; 

pool, shower baths, recreation room, study halle 

Senior and Junior Schools. Academic Term commences 

September 20th. Enrollments now being received. Write to 
John K. Carrington, Headmaster, for descriptive booklet. 
ROOSEVELT MILITARY ACADEMY 

West Englewood, New Jersey 








BLAIR ACADEMY 


Real Boy's School, near Delaware Water Gap" 

, education and college preparation. Superb 
building equipment, every modern facility. Fine athletic 
Separate wer | School. Catalog. Add 
SHARPE, LL. D., Box S, Bt - M3. 








New Jersey, Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, Drawer C-28. 


Bordentown Military Institute p.cpcerkh 


preparation 
or college or business. Efficient faculty, small classes, indi- 
vidual attention. Boys taught how to study. Military training. 
Supervised athletics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 


Co. T. D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant. 


Kingsley School for Boys 
In the New Jersey hills, twenty- 
two miles from New York City. 
For illustrated Catalogue address 

J.R. CAMPBELL, A.M., BexF, ESSEX FALLS, N. J. 


PENNINGTON SCHOOL 
prepares young men for college, technical schools and business. 
Junior school for boys; 84th year; modern equipment; gymnasium; 
swimming pool; high moral standards; inspirational faculty; 
located between New York and Philadelphia. Write for “The 
Pennington Idea.” Francis Harvey Green, A. M., Litt. D., Head- 











E. M. Hartman, Pd.D.., Principal, Box 410, L t 





HARRISBURG ACADEMY 


Senior and Junior departments. Modern, individual instruction 
llege preparatory and general courses. New fireproof build- 
with large sunny rooms. Cottage dormitory system. 
Athletic field. Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Keystone Academy (1868-1922) 


Offers boys & thorough four years’ Bn og» for college. 
the same time instilling self-reliance, self-control an 

c hristian character. Su b-orepa: ratory work offered. Fin 
ymnasium and athletic field. Moderate rates. ey 
Curtis P. Coe, A. B. Principat, Bax C, Factoryville, (near Scranion), Penna. 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY { 

174 

College ee. “a poke courees. Senior Rape ge 

| Junior Departments. y an I 

or sports. Minimum age 9 years. Address the REV. A.D. 
IABLER. D. D., Principal. 


SWARTHMORE "wo?" 


T 1 “ king’* 
Lf 


Prepares for college or life's work. I 
qualities. Fine academic and athletic spirit. Spacious grounds, 
ern buildings. Junior Dept. for boys 10 to 14. Write forcataleg. 


W. P. TOMLINSON, M.A., Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. 























| y= have no more important 
problem than the choosing of the 
best school for your children. Upon 
request, The Red Book Magazine's 
School Service mage * 33 West 
42nd Street, New York, will fur- 
nish you valuable information on 
this vital subject. 
(To inoue yo Fem reply, it is necessary to 


imped 














master, Box 20, Pennington, N. J. 
186th 


RUTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL Year 


Invest for your boy in a schoolwhere the men understand boys, 
and where school morale favors success. Strong athletics. Re- 
fined life. Prepares for best colleges. Your boy’s age and aim? 
Write for catalogue to R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Wenonah Military Academy 


12 miles from Philadelphia. we chosen teaching staff pre- 

pares for college or business. Special School for Juniors. 

Clayton A. Snyder, Supt. C. Meade Lorence, Com. 
Box 404, Wenonah, New Jersey 


A country boarding school for boys. 
Severn School Ideal location on Severn River near 
Annapolis. Prepares for College, West Point and Annapolis. Ex- 
ceptionally thorough work given and demanded. Students taught 
how to study. Water sports and all athletics. Limited to fifty. 
Catalogue. ROLLAND M. TEEL, Ph.B., Principal, BOONR, MD. 


Tome School 


A National Boarding School for Boys. On the 
Susquehanna, between Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
College Board standards, faculty of specialists. Single 
Rooms. Gymnasium, swimming pool and all athletics. 


Modern granite 
pe en ye ot d Murray Peabody Brush, 
Ph.D., Port Deposit, 
Maryland 














endowment per- 
mits low rate. 























PEDDIE 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 

An endowed preparatory school 
with graduates now leading in 
scholarship and student activities 


* Lower 


ming pool, gymnasiu im, 
57th 


school for boys under 14, 
year. For booklets address 
ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL. D. 
Head master 
Hightstown, N. J. 








Box 6-F, 











i 


The beautiful and healthful location; extensive 
grounds, home-like buildings, patronage, expert men- 
tal a eee instruction, high mo influence, 

make usual appeal to parents and ambitious boys. 
College or wr business Preparation. Fourteen miles from 
Philadelphia on main line of P.R.R. Booklet on request. 


Charles Henry Strout, A.M., Headmaster, Wayne, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Military College 
Infantry Cavalry Artillery 


For a hundred years the 
Pennsylvania Military Col- 
lege has been making men 
of boys. During this time 
thousands of young men 
have learned here the mean- 
ing of honor, thoroughness 
and discipline. 


Grants Degrees: Civil Engineering, 
Chemistry, Commerce and Finance. 


Preparatory Division and separate Junior 
School for boys from twelve to fifteen. 


COL. CHARLES E. HYATT 
Box 128 Chester, Pa. 
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Box R 


A military academy of the highest = 
‘located in the country, two miles fro 
Gainesville, Georgia, in the foothil of 
the Blue Ridge, 1400 feet above sea-leve 


PLENDID living accommodations and modern 
S class-rooms. Attendance limited to 200 cadets, ages 
12 to 20. Thorough preparation for universities, 
Government academies or business. Unusually strong 
faculty of experienced teachers live in same buildings 
with cadets and give close personal supervision and 
parental discipline. Small classes insure thorough 
progress. Summer session in same buildings with 
same teachers, permits earlier graduation. Compul- 
sory gymnasium work remedies any physical defects 
found on entrance examination. 


Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of 
regular army. Four-year graduates commissioned as 
lieutenants in O.R. C. of U.S. Army. Mild climate 
permits year-round drills in open air. 


Every facility for sport and recreation. Campus 
of sixty-one acres in midst of forest park of two 
thousand acres. Lake 300 yards wide and two 
miles long. Large athletic field; coaches with dis- 
tinguished records give personal direction to foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball teams. Government- 
built target-range. Boating, swimming, fishing, 
hunting, mountain-climbing; “ sportiest ‘" nine-hole 


golf course in South 


For catalogue address 


Colonel Sandy Beaver, President 
Gainesville, Georgia 











Fishburne Military School 


Waynesboro, Virginia ' 


43rd year. In Blue Ridge Mountains 


Four hours from Washington. Prepares for universities 

{ individual attention 
through faculty of one teacher for every ten 
cadets. New $250,000 fire-proof buildings. 
Annual Spring En- 


and business life. 
secu 


Small classes anc 


pool and all athletics. Rate 

campment. For catalog write 

Major Morgan H. Hudgins 
Principal, Box 420 


PORTER» Y] 


ESTABLISHED 1867 






n U.S. war 


Broader train 


REV. WALTER MITCHELL, 
Box P 


CAROLINA 


to 100 boys. 








MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


R. O. T. C. and NAVAL UNITS. 
Prepares for college and business lifewFifteen states 
and five foreign countries represet 
Military training by Army officers. Eight Naval cut- 
tore High-powered launch for Naval Unit. Sea trips ful, 
vessels. $70,000 im provements recently. 
Mild climate —— outdoor sports the year round. 
public schools. 


D.D 
CHARLESTON. Ss. C. 












Elegant quarters, excellent food, campus and farm of 350 acres, large 
Classical, Engineering, Commercial courses. Pupils live in homes with the teachers 
September and May in the ‘‘open”’ in new bungalettes. 


Junior School for boys 10 to 12 years of age, High School for older boys. ced edu 
For catalog, address THE SECRETARY, HENDERSONVILLE: N. C. 


Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 


|| Randolph-Macon Academy 


1300 ft. altitude. 
Swimming 


R.0.T.C 
under U.S 
War Dept. 





A School for Boys with Military Training 
A branch of the Randolph-Macon System. Liberal 
gi make unusual advant ible. $200,000 
quipment. Prepares for Col or Scientific 
Schools. Gymnasium, physical culture and outdoor 
sports. $450. 31st session opens September 19th, 
1922. For catalog address 
| CHARLES L. MELTON, A. M., Principal 












SCHOOL 


Founded 1793. Our high- 
est ideal is to develop boys 
into men of purpose. Care- 
thorough preparation 
for college. General courses 
with diploma. Physical 
development, erect carriage 
through military training un- 
der U. 8S. Army officers. Su- 
perb location 2500 feet above 
sea level, in world-famous 
climate. Buildings construct- 

ed for health, safety and utility. Grounds of 200 
acres. All athletic sports. For catalogue, address 
BINGHAM MILITARY SCHOOL 
R Asheville. 


“i last year. 


_ 
ector | 





N. C. 











NAVAL - MILITARY ACADEMY 
Beautiful Environment and Splendid Equipment 
Altitude 2300 feet on the Celebrated Asheville-Hendersonville Health Plateau, the “Land of the Sky.” 


lake, rowing, fishing, golf, athletics. 


cators. Limited 
























STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School 
for Manly _ 


Government Academies or Business. Rated 
War Department the frst schoolin the South to receive this rating. 
1,600 feet above sea level; pure, dry, bracing 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful 
and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. 
| Pure mineral spring water. High moral tone 
Parental discipline. Separate building and 
special teachers for younger boys. Military 
training develops o ience, health, manly 
carriage. Shady lawns, expensively equipped 
gymnasium, swimming pool, athletic 
park. Daily drills and exercises in open air. 
Boys from homes of culture and refinement 
— desired. Personal, individual instruc- 
nm by our tutorial system. Academy sixty- 
= years old, $600,000 plant, full equip- 
ment, absolutely fireproof. Charges $600. 
Catalog free. Address 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., President | 
Box R, Kable Station, Staunton, Virginia | 




















Castle Heights 


Military 
Academy 








For the 
Up-building 
of Manly Boys 
Complete training toward moral, intellectual and 
physical development. Faculty of University 
trained experts who thoroughly understand and 
sympathize with boys. In close touch with boys 
day and night. Military Department under U. 8 
Government. Classical, Scientific and Commercial 
Courses. High Standard of Scholarship. Clean 
Athletics. The best equipped school in the South. 
For handsomely illustrated catalogue, address 
COL. C. M. MATHIS, AM.,L.L.B, Pres. Box 114, LEBANON, TENN. 


THE McCALLIE SCHOOL 


A Home School for Boys. Christian men train boys for college. 
Individual attention. 1000 feet elevation. Big athletic field. All 
Sports. Swimming lake. Military drill. Honor System. Boys 


living in Masters’ homes. ‘ 
Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Statin, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


The Columbia Military Academy 


Built by the U. S. Government. Half-million dollar 
" -acre campus, athletic s—- splendid equip- 
ment. R. O. T. C. under direction Army officer. 
Tur cal school for smal! boys. Getalow. 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 500, Columbia, Tennessee 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL 


A select accredited home school for boys from 9 to 
20 years old. College preparatory. Small classes 
with individual attention and intensive system of 
training by efficient corps of instructors. Cultured 
environment. All athletics. Ideally located in health- 
ful, invigorating climate. Fee for scholastic session 
$650. Summer term. For catalogue address 
J. R. Sandifer, Headmaster, Box F, Hendersonville, N. C. 


— tt 




















: 


Greenbrier 
' MILITARY SCHOOL 














A modern school with large Lavig f of ex ert patruc- 
tors. 2300 ft. elevation, on Main Line, R. R. 
Station Ronceverte. Expenditure of $125. ooo this 
year on new buildings and improvements. Athletic 
held. pty gymnasium. Terms $500. Catalog. Address 
H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin., Box 21 
wun Lewisburg, W. Va, 
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“Gulf Coast. 


MILITARY v¥ ACADEMY’ 


A sound mind in a sound body: 
Boys sleep on screened porches. 
All forms of athletics and water 
sports. Strong college-bred fac- 
ulty—a teacher to every 14 boys. 
Every boy recites in small classes. 
Military Training under U. S. Govern- 
ment Officers. Junior school for boys 8 
to 15. With separate campus and equip- 
ment. Write for Catalogue and ViewBook, 
ACADEMY R6. GULFPORT, MISS. 











TENNESSEE 
Military Institute 


4 school hersnge A ——- respect for government, 
and the dest good repiace recklessness and 
the “don’t pada tt ~ where every boy is put on 
his mettle to measure self by established school 
standards. 

Good name of school rests on thorough academic 
work, efficient military training and physical devel- 
opment, and the spirit of T.M.I., which inspires 
boys to their best achievement. Sound government 
through sensible restraints and incentives to good 
conduct. Health record unsurpassed. Mild climate. 
outdoor exercises all year. R.O. =a =. Modern build- 
ings and equipment, labora gymnasium, 
swimming pool, cinder track. All sthletion Charges 
moderate, For Catalog address 


coL. c. R. pane: & Supt., Box 182 





OLD DOMINION ACADEMY 


Semi-military, Preparatory School for Boys, 7 to 20. 
W. Va., 100 miles from 
Washington, D. C. Write for rates and catalog to 
Robert E. Allen, Supt., W. Va., Berkeley Springs, Box K 


Mountain health resort in 


St. Pohn’s Fas Flea emy 
EPISCOPAL THE phi me 


Look carefully at the above picture. Note 
all the details. Compare it with others. Ask 
your military friends to criticize it. Itisa 
snap-shot of one of the six cadet companies 
at,St. John’s. It is a group of lads who have 
placed themselves in harmony with the St. 
John’s system and who are reaping their 
reward in erect, sturdy bodies and alert, wide- 
awake minds. It is visual evidence of that 
thoroughness which marks St. John’s training 
in all departments. St. John’s training is 
man training; it is comprehensive; and along 
with mind and body, it develops character. 


Send for catalog. Address 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY 
Box 16F Delafield, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
Summer Tutoring School opens July 6th. 



































Small Classes Individual Attention 
Every Boy Recites Every Lesson 
Every Day 








CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 
An endowed Preparatory School for boys offering the 
essential of education without the Ln Conducted to 
ses Only Fo 


make men and not money. Necessary expen 

New A and Gy Buildin z costing = 
in uddition to $10, 00. plant. 

A. H. t, Box 





Catalog on requ 





104A, Chatham, Va. 





Boys Taught How to Study 
Wholesome Christian Influences. 
Thorough Preparation for College. 
Military Drill. Junior R. O, T. C. 

Howe graduates are unusually success- 

ful in college. Campus of forty acres; 

Nine fine buildings. Thorough sanita- 

tion. Healtful country life. Beautiful 

lakes nearby. Allathleticsports. Sum- 

mer School with attractive courses. 
Separate School for Younger Boys 
For illustrated catalog address 


Box 240, Howe, Indiana 


SCHOOL 
(Endowed) 


Rev.Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS} 








MILITARY ACADEMY 


Develops red-blooded American manhood, through 
carefully co-ordinated military and academic training, 

Equipment and faculty exceptional. 

Unit of R. O. T. C. with Army Detail, by direction 

of the President of the United States. Prepar 

Graduates admitted wah. 







atory, Business and Music. 


out examination to Universities. 








“Bi Brother Plan”’ of t brings boys 
into personal touch with p tiny instructors. Lower 
school for ae boys. 7. a? Debating and 
Literary Societies. Glee C 

and Orchestra. Special a mu- 

sicians. Capacity taxed annually. Early 

enrollment necessary. Catalogue. Address 

COL. E. Y. BURTON, President 

Box 124 Mexico, Mo. 


Write for information about 
our Summer School 


























The Massanutten Academy woorta’ va. 


Preparatory School for boys. Healthful location, beauti- 


ful Shenandoah Valley. 100 miles from Washington. Pre- 
pares for college and business. Music, athletics. Mod- 
24th year. Limited to 100 boys. $5v0. 


ern equipment. 
Address HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A. M., Headmaster 





Millersburg Military Institute ‘és 
Situated in the heart of the Bluegrass. New mod- 
Faculty of unusual merit. All 


ern buildings. 
ithletics. Term $500. For catalogue address 


COL. W. R. NELSON, Supt., Box 422, Millersburg, Ky. 








= Send the Boy South to School \ 


Highest classification by War Dept.‘*Where 
we grow the manly man, after the Military 
Plan.” A real school of high scholastic 
standards for boys in zien School and 

Junior College. Large of specially 
trained men as Ph Roy Ts Idinge on 
25 acre Campus. mal ~ age life, a winter 
climate. Ca 


Col. LOUIS C. PERRY, Ph. D., President 


Texas Military College 322" ) 



















NORTHWESTERN 


MILITARY 
AND NAVAL. 
ACADEMY 


70 Miles 
from Chicago 


College preparatory. 
Every improvement in 
sanitation, heating and 
lighting. Fireproof. A fixed price covers board, 
tuition, uniforms and all necessary expense, includ- 
ing pocket money. Limit 200. rly registration 
necessary. Schoo! maintains annual Summer School 
and Naval Camp. Catalog. Address 


COL, R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 











MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Culver men learn lead- 


“J ership. The proper 
percentage of work 
and play. Modern studies 


prepare for college or, busi- 
ness. Eighty-thre‘e per 
cent of Culver men enter 
college. All sports and 
many unusual features. For 
catalog, address 


The Dean’s Office 
CULVER, Indiana 




















Military Academy ©" 


iles from center of Chicago. Accredited at 
lending universities. Very strong faculty—20 men 
for 200 boys. Training under West Point graduate, 

emphasizes honor; habits of orderliness, precision 
and prom tituda develope leadersh i Teacher-con- 

ducted trips to Chicago's art and industrial centers. 
Sono on ee Soe pratt. 
00] for younger boys. talog. 
COL. H. D. ABEL 


Recreational activities. 
Separate Lower 
Address 
Box 1800 





Morgan Park, Chicago, It. 








You Can Never 


Give Them Back— 


the years your child spends in school. 
Then character is molded and associ- 
ations made that mean future success 
or failure. 

Your selection of a school is there- 
fore one of the most important decisions 
you will ever make for your child. Can 
our School Director help you? Write 
in detail to 


The School Department 
The Red Book Magazine 
33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


To ineure a prompt reply, it is necessary to 
enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope 

































responsibility as gentlemen. 







. T. C, unit under U. 8. 







182 Washington Ave. 
Wentworth Junior Barracks— 

for steady, correct development. 
to 8th grade. 





Men teachers 
who aoe boys. Accredited by —- colleges. heat 
R. Army officers 


For catalogs address .COL. S. SELLERS, Superintendent 
LEXINGT 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
LEXINGTON, MISSOURI 


A High Grade Preparatory School for boys 
of good character, who are made to feel their 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


and World War AL Oldest military 
school west of t' ws thee ag —~ ae : 
ndoor 


swimming Seek: 3 athletic fields. Every 
student participates in competitive athletics. 





‘ON, MO. 


Separate school for younger boys offering exceptional advantage 


New buildings, separate grounds and activities. From 3rd 













The Red Book Magazine 








WESTERN STATES 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS 


Lake Forest Academy for Boys 
65th Year 


—diploma admits to ALL 
definite preparation for entrance examinations of 








NON-MILITARY 
THOROUGH COLLEGE PREPARATION 
certificate universities- 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, etc 
An endowed school, not for profit 
Forest develop character and good comradeship 
Scientifically conducted athletics. 


Michigan. Annual charge $950. Catalog. 


JOHN WAYNE RICHARDS, Headmaster, Box 156, Lake Forest, IMinois 





Student council and spirit of Lake 
All_ modern a 
One hour north of Chicago on 











MILITARY SCHOOL 
Develops the boy and 
trains him for leadership 
by a comprehensive sys- 
tem of athletic, military 
and general activities. 
All the courses of a large 
high school. Write for Catalog. 


COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 
754 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 


' MILITARY oWtEXICO 


A state-owned school in the 
heart of the vigorous, aggres- 
sive West that is developing 
the highest type of manhood. 
Ideal conditions—bracing air, 
sunshine, dry climate. Alti- 
tude—3700 feet. Preparatory 
and Junior College. Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. 
Two polo fields, open air 
practice and games entire 
winter. Address 























Barracks “ A,”” ene of 
four fireproof barracks. 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
A school where scholastic attainment is the goal. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for college, ae yx 
and business. Early application necessary f Sept. 


entrance. Address Box 55, Alton, Tilinois. 
Geo. D. Eaton, Supt. Major Ralph L. Jackson, Prin 











SHATTUCK || 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory, church 
(Episcopal) school for boys. 
Experienced faculty, whose first 
aim is high scholastic standing 
All athletics. Physical correc- 
tion and benefit thru military 
training. A few vacancies for 
boys 14-15 years. Apply 
promptly. Summer 8c Neel. 
Address Box R 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Faribault, Minn. 

















PILLSBURY Academy for Boys 
46th year. 15 acres. 8 buildings. Maximum college prep- 
aration. Individual instruction. Military and Manual 
Training. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Exceptional 
advantages in Orchestra and Band Music. Catalog 

MILO B. PRICE, Ph. D., Principal, Box 397R, Owatonna, Minn. 





OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE 

High, beautiful location. Military drill subor- 
dinate to academic work. Lower school for younger 
boys. Certificates admit to colleges. Athletics. 





George School 


Prepares boys and girls for college and present-day 
business callings. Strong faculty, broad, thorough 


courses. Manual training. Citizenship classes D 
beautiful country, 25 miles from Philadelphia. 227 
acres of woods and fields with streams. All athletics 


Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Separate dormitories. 
Endowed. Low rates. For catalog address 
GEORGE A. WALTON, A. M., Principal 
Box 300, George School, Pa. 














Cushing Academy ASHBURNHAM 


47 years of successful work in the training a a and 
girls. Preparation for college, scientific schools, and 
business. Unsurpassed health record. 20-acre campus 
7 buildings. Moderate tuition. Catalog 

H. 8. COWELL, A. M., ba. D., Principa 


Dean Academ , Franklin, Massachusetts 


e ou =| yor ang Parag ~ ‘and h re a homelike 
po the onal thorough and efficient ining in every department ofa 
broad colts ure, a loyal and helpful school spirit. al endowment 
permits liberal = $400 to | portal course in do- 

estic scie address 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE. Litt. D.. Head Master 
Dickinson Seminary 


rienced teachers. Strong courses in Business, Piano, 
foice, Violin, Art, Crafts, Expression, All sports. Ath- 
letic field. Swimming Pool. Gymnasiums. Co-educa- 
tional. Separate dormitories. High ideals. Rates $500 
Pres., JOHN W. LONG, Box R., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


Ferris Institute 

No entrance examinations. Expenses low. Courses in 

Accounting, Pharmacy, Normal work, College Prepar- 

—_ Telegraphy sad herthana. Write for catalog. 
. N. FERRIS, Pres., Big Rapids, Mich. 











Preparation for Col- 
lege a Specialty. Ex- 








A. M. HENSHAW, Superintendent 
Box 27, COLLEGE HILL, OHIO (near Ci 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYs. Elevation 1000 


ft. Address Noble Hill, Principal, W ood- 
stock, Ill. Also a Northern Summer Camp. 


75th Year 








WYOMING SEMINARY 


A co-educational school, strong in character building 
College preparation, Business, Music, Art, Oratory and 
Home Economics. Gymnasium and Athletic field. 78th 
year. Endowed. Catalog. 

L L. SPRAGUE, D. D., L. H. D., Pres., Kingston, Pa. 








SCHOOLS FOR KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 








THOR. CAMP 


One _ from OL ago Pelican Lake, Wis. 
Address Lake Forest, Mincis 


ELGIN ACADEMY 





Thorough scholarship required of every boy. Major 
sports, golfing. 9” grade to 1” year college. excellent 
table board. New gymnasium, swimming pool. Appeals 
to particular Liberal endowment. per 


arents. 
year. KARL J. STOUFFER, Supt., E!gin, Ill. 


ONARGA MILITARY SCHOOL 
A select HOME SCHOOL. Character developed by 

close personal attention to every boy. Large staff. Ideal 
location 83 miles south of Chicago. New buildings permit 
an enrollment of 125 boys of good character. Athletics. 
COL. J. E. BITTINGER, Supt., Illinois, Onarga 














MIAMI MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Box 91, Germantown, Ohio 
Thirty-eighth year. Junior College and Preparatory | 
Courses. Lower School. Summer Camp, July and Aug. 
ORVON GRAFF BROWN, President 


Palo Alto Military Academy 


A Sunior Military Academy, exclusively for boys from 6 to 





45. In session 12 months in the year—a home for many of its 
pupils thruout their boyhood. Enrollment any month. Climate 
IMMING. SUMMER CAMP 


permits outdoor life and builds he: eh 
COL. R. P. KELLY, SUPERINTENDENT, Box R, Pale Alte, Cal. 











PAGE 


Military Academy 


A big school for little boys. Page 
takes young boys (young as six) and 
starts them on to strong, intelligent 
manhood. A school of boy sympa- 
thy and boy inspiration. Lady 
teachers up to fifth grade. The 
littie fellows have the affectionate 
care and attention of exceptional 
House Mothers. Thoroughness in 
fundamentals insisted upon. Mili- 
tary training gives orderliness and 
manly bearing. No _ high-school 
course 
Send for the new Page catalog. 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939, 
Los Angeles California 














| Mrs. Burt’s School for Tiny Tots 





SCHOOLS FOR SMALL CHILDREN 





An all-year boarding school where children up to 10 years 
have a Mother's care; kindergarten and primary grades, 
music, dancing; best of food; medical attention; trained 
nurse. Special weekly rates for summer. Mrs. M. Lewtas Pee 
*Graylock,’ 1124 Constant Aveaue. Peekskill, N. Y. 








he Parsons School {3 !"=,, 


High standards of education. Careful attention to health. Sym- 
pathetic guidance. Happy work and play in ene pape home 
environment. Ofen al! year. Activities ada d to season, 
Address Miss H. Grace Parsons, Essex "Fells, Rn. 3. 


SAINT-ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (EPISCOPAL) 


“A Mother School’’"—Children 3 to 12. One hour from 
New York City. Each child nurtured and fostered. 
Kindergarten through elemental grades. Music, French, 
Physical Training. Openall year. Catalog 

Box R, CALDWELL, N. 


























DEVEREUX HOMESCHOOL 


For children who need special physical care 
or individual instruction. 10 acre estate. 
MISS DEVEREUX, Box R, DEVON, PA. 


MISS WOODS SCHOOL 
For Exceptional Children 
who are unable to progress in public or private schools. | 


Mollie Woods Hare, Box 166, Roslyn, Pa. 


{ 

| 

| 

SPECIAL SCHOOLS 
) 





Miss Iliman’s School for Kindergartners 


Junior, Senior and Graduate Courses. Primary 

Methods. Practice kindergartens. Home-like 
Students’ Residence. For particulars address 
A. T. ILLMAN, Principal 

Box R, 4000 Pine Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS 
KINDERGARTLN- PRIMARY Ti “INING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University. Stuuents enrolled for Sep- 
tember and February. re, = facilities. Ex- 


cellent positions | for 
MISS HAR iefTe Mi MELISSA'S pare. 5. Principal 
Nine R, New Yor x U .» New York City 











E NT. 
National Kindergarten **? &3nc¢“"* 
35th year. Accredited. Summer term begins June 17, 
1922. Two- and three-year courses. Dormitories on 
College grounds. Write for Bulletin and Book of Views 
REGISTRAR. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago, 


2944 Michigan Bivd., Box 92. 
Oberlin Kindergarten-Primary Training School 
Oberlin, Ohio 
Accredited. Two year course. Prepares for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teaching. Practice Teachi: hing. Admission to 
our residence halls in order of application. For catalog 
MISS ROSE, R. DEAN, 125 Elm Street 








Schools of Music— 


Whether you plan to study 
music as a profession or as 
a fine art, the right training 
and instruction is essential. 
If you wish the advice 
and assistance of one who 
has made a careful in- 
vestigation of the music 
schools of America, write 
to the School Service 
Department 

THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


33 West 42d Street, 
New York City 


(To insure a prompt reply, it is necessary to 
enclose @ self-addressed, stamped envelope.) 
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ys and 
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SUMMER CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 








Adirondack Vacation Base % 
Raymond Riordon School 


Enrollments now being made 
for Wilderness Camp at Horse- 
shoe, St. Lawrence County, N. Y. 


3000 acre forest—large lake— 
modern equipment—excellent 
food —big athletic field —sane 
procedure — experienced leaders 
and a very low fee to meet pres- 
ent economic conditions. 


BOOKLET FROM 
RAYMOND RIORDON 
HIGHLAND, ULSTER COUNTY, ‘NN. Y. 














Magnificently located on the Cumberland ones 

4 Bluffs, Tennessee, one of the best equipped cam 
for boys in the . Athletics pavilion aa 
skating rink, screened sleeping lod, iges and tents ; 
recreation hall ; —_ : 





new athletic field, etc. 
cellent river facilities 
blooded boy 


40 acre forest and 
offer tind of ise = a po 
es. Swimming, fishing, canoeing, 
is, traci 


tenn: e 

Three hours cach morning devoted to study 
and tutoring. Naval trai training and target prac- 
tice under expert instructo: 75 covers camp 

"l expenses. For handsomely catalog address 
L. L. Rice, Director, Tennessee, Lebanon, Box 125 


CAMP HIGHLAND LAKE 


The most beautifully environed and ~_— we: equipped 
in America, 2300 feet le — the Celebrated 
Hendersonville Plateau, Blue Ridge Mountains, 


Western North page ot a ae of the Sky,”’ 











Select Your 


UMMER is here again, and 
with it vacation time. 
What is your child’s summer 
to be this year? Hot, restless 
idle days in the stifling city 
streets or happy weeks in the 
open? Send him tocamp. Let 
him learn to swim—-sail a boat 
—ride a horse—know the trees 
and flowers and recognize the 
call of the birds. Give him 
the chance to grow strong and 
sturdy in the crystal clear air 
of the mountains or the salt 
tang of the shore. Let him 
store up health and energy for 
the school year ahead. 
Our camp information is at 
your disposal without charge. 


The School Service Department 


THE RED BOOK 
MAGAZINE 


33 West 42nd St. New York City 


To insure prompt attention to your in- 
quiry, please send a stamped envelope, 








f oF ee "All" play “activites, - 
rom owlnaine, rowing, 
mili Acade: 
Sains. os golf, jitary nava ~$-£ 5-4-5 work to make up 
Summer Session “of Georgia Military Academy, 
the South's leading prep school. July 3 to August 26. 


Address COL. J. C. WOODWARD, College Park, Ga. 


CAMP ALGONQUIN 
Asquam Lake, N. H. 
In the foothills of ro Waite Mounta’ 
The camp for bo; 2, love nature oY a wholesome, 
L ¥. veer. For circular addrese 


404 Raleon Ave., NORFOLK, VA. 











MONTESSORI = Pa. “pasos 
CHILDREN THREE TO TWELVE BYEAMS 


ul Mier 8 sanitation. 
ful satisfactory ite! comp. Ref — 
resu' LJ erences 
cuebenged. ie —— limited. Rate $200. 


A. W. PAIST, Directress. 
Montessori First Boarding and Day School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTION has 
and health of over 600 ea enrolled. 
SreciALis iTS i Son letic directors, Physician, etc. 
ite 


















(For Girts) 

ON GULL LAKE, MICHIGAN 
Enjoy a happy, healthful outing at Camp Potta- 
wottamie this Summer. Located on private island 
in beautiful Gull Lake. Swimming, canoeing, 


expert instructors, Personal supervision and re- 

associations assured under auspices of 
Battle Creek S i Rates d Send 
for portfolio of views. 





Michigan 












Doctor 
Pettit Camps 


Three Separate and tinct 
Camps at Shelter Island, N. Y- 
Extensive water front on two bays. Sailing ex- 
cellent. Horseback riding and all outdoor sports 
for Girls 7—13 
for Girls 14—20 
PECONIC for Grown People 
Mother and daughter or sisters may be near each other 
while in separate camps on salt water. 100 miles from New 
York. 140 miles from Boston. For illustrated booklet, 


HENRY E. PETTIT, M. D. 
27th Year as Camp Owner and Director 
106 Gates Ave., Broo! ‘yn, <1. ¥. 
































CampTerra Alta 


Directed Commandant of 
Staunton Miltary Academy 
On Lake Terra Alta, mae 
line B. & O. R. R., 130 miles 
8S. E. of Pittsburgh. Eleva- 


mandant, Box E. Staunton, 
Va. After June 5th, Camp 
Terra Alta, Tetra Alta, W. Va. 





— lain cease 7 0 38. Ons 
cae ate ae Mallett’s 











Bay, e Cham Green Adirondack 
Mts. A_ glorious w swimming, 
biking, baseball, Loomieee riding. 29th Year. Booklet. 

Wa. H. Brown, ———— Berkeley-Irving School, 315 Ww. 


sard St. Nr Y. City 


CAMP, TWANE:KO-TAR } GIRLS 


Chautauqua, N 

pane fn gy aan, Land 
0rts, horseback riding ‘dramatics, home care. Booklet. 
REV." R. CARL STOLL, 25 College Hill, Snyder, N. Y. 
CAMP WINNAHKEE 2x. 
Amongthbe pines on M allett’s Bay, Lake Champlain. Best 
equipment, Allland :.d water sports— = rid Expert 





and water 





motor-boating, dramatics, dancing, handicraf: 
enced Councilors. T nurse. 7th 
Maks. Wa. H. Brown, 315 West 83rd St., 


WETOMACHEK CAMPS FOR GIRLS "Wisconsin 


Under the manage men 
THE OHICAGO NORMAL SOHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Junior and Senior Camps. July and August. For girls ages 9 to 22. 
Astrong force of trained counselors. Relerences required. Write for bookiet. 
Re ° R, 5026 G Chi 


Camp Massawepie in the Adirondacks 

Ww onderiel lesnties in ——_ ig | on ye" ~ of ote wT 

sawe lendid men’ dings, ouse, 

ah alleys. baseball an an Tennis “Band b ted 
I Ce 


year. * Booklet. 














Manilus. N. N. ths: 


All land and water sports. T 
Col. Guide F. Verbeck, Box R6, 


ORCHARD HILL CAMP cizis| 


from three to fourteen, under the personal direction 
of Dr. Edith B. Lowry. On the beautiful Fox River, | 
forty miles west of Chicago. Companion camp for little 
boys. Enrollment limited. Write for announcement to 
EDITH B. LOWRY, M.D., St. Charles, Illinois 


Pine Tree Camp {5 


pine-laden air of Pocono Mountains. 
and Philadelphia. Experienced councilors. Horseback riding, 
tennis, baseball, canoeing, ‘‘hikes,’’ handicrafts, gardening. 
llth year. MISS BLANCHE D. PRICE. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, 404 W. School Lane 


POLE BRIDGE CAMP Miz'tores: 
PIKE CO., PA. 
A wonderful camp on a mountain top in the WaterGap 
region overlooking the Delaware, only 90 miles from N.Y. 
Modern equipment. Hiking, swimming, all sports super- 
vised. For 25 boys 8 to. 14 years, Booklet. 
E. HOYT PALMER, Manager; 75 Yale Sta.. NEW HAVEN, OONN. 
In the Adirondacks. A de- 
Rocky Pond Camp lightful oe for men and 
women. Bring the children, too. ake, woods, in- 
formal life, swimming, canoeing, hiking. Fresh food. 
Season July to September. 
Dr. Martha Tracy, Director, 1720 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 
After June 17, Clemons, New York 


YOUR DAUGHTERS’ VACATION? 
Interesting Solution for Catholic Mothers 

















‘Miami Camp for Boys 


An ideal place for summer recreation, under careful, efficient 
faculty. Good, wholesome food. Hiking, swimming, fishing, 
athletic games. Lectures and entertainments around the camp fire. 


| For booklet address COL. ORVON GRAFF BROWN, GERMAN- 


Giris, On beautiful Naomi | 
2000 feet above sea, in | 
Four hours from New York | 


Tn BRR, 5.4.0:0:0.0:65.006000500008 (for the season) $1250 | 


Camp Assawaghkemeck of the Little Flower (for the season) $300 





Write URSULINE SISTERS, Box R, Middletown, N.Y. 


TOWN, OHIO. Under direction of Miami Military Institute. 








Sargent Camps 


PETERBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 
Every ‘in helping its 
7 


D in 
irl toward he 
appy, useful life. * Skilled 
leaders. craft, water 
's, hiking, horseback 
ding, games, dramatics, 
music, dancing. 

Unex- 
celled equipment. Homecraft 
for little folks. 

dis- 
tinct unit with all camp priv- 
ileges for girls over 20. 
Campers accepted for two 
weeks or more, June to Sep- 





address 


Secretary, 
8 Everett St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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SCHOOLS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





Bush Conseryatoryé 


on = © & @p-4 C20) 


An {nstitution of National Resonance 
Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees 


EXPRESSION ™M U S [ C LANGUAGES 














pees | opera DANCING 
rt we AMAA Unsurpassed faculty of of, more than 80 instructors, Including School 
=~ ti now rses 
ee one rs  eeeuiourts ae Free Master School 





os enn Ww 


ne 
‘ mn 






Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining qeaseee Student 
Dormitories with exclusive use of buildin 

eg illustrated 

address 






Pall term begins Sept,11. Dormitory reservations now. 
catalog describing this great institution and its many advantages, 


R. G. JONES. Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 















CHAUTAUQUA AND LYCEUM 


‘Arts School (A filiated with the famous Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music) 

Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past twenty- 
four years associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 

Special course of training for Lyceum and Chau- 
tauqua. Music (all branches), elocution, impersona- 
tions, novelty features. Growing demand for this kind 
of work. Short cut to lucrative public profession. Two- 
year graduation course. Address autauqua and 
Lyceum Art School, 504 DeWitt Park, ithaca, N.Y. 


Alberti School of Expression 


Connected with Stuart Walker's Companies and 
Young People’s Theatre. Regular courses. 


CARNEGIE HALL NEW YORK CITY 


American Academy 
of Dramatic Arts 


Founded in 1884 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dramatic 
and Expressional Training in Amer- 
ica. Connected with Charles Froh- 
man’s Empire Theatre and Companies. 
For information apply to 


THE SECRETARY 
177 Carnegie Hall © NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Dr 














American Conservatory 

Chicago's foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art. 
36th season. All branches of Music taught. Dormitory 
accommodations. Students may enter now. Apply for 
free catalog. Address 
John J. Hattstaedt, Pres., 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Il. 


























| 36th year. 
ground, reconstruct 


| Completely equipped 250 


























of PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DR. ALBERT H. SHARPS, Dtrector 
Normal Course for Ben and Women—two years. Grad- 
tA Y. aate Pr lic Schools 
Cou year. iar faculty 
—-s ” Moakie — ‘end rs of 1920 Olympi 
Team ‘.. at .. Gymnasium, Athletic Field. Six- 
Week Summer Term ce 5 Covugs E Lake Begins July 
3rd. Fall ES opens Septem 
5 DeWitt Park Fee we. ¥. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE of Physical Education 
Co-educational. Two and three year courses. Also 
degree course. Graduate placing bureau. Summer 
session for teachers begins June 27th. CATALOG 
Address Dept. R-6, 4200 Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
OF PHYSICA 
The ie Normal School ‘occkton 
For W 7, a 1903. Summer School June 
26-Aug. 5 ow. Strong Faculty of experienced 
te achers ands splendid dormitory for out-of-town students 
2-year Normal C EGISTRAR. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago, 5026 Greenwood Av enue, Box 28 
New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 
Fits for pagatens education, recreation, play- 
on _ work. Appointment bureau. 14 
dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus 


acre camp on L. I. Sound. 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn 





| Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 





Lyceum Arts Conservatory (Inc.) 


All branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Write for 
free catalog. Enter now. Weown our dormi d 
studios— Beautifully located—opposite Lake Shore Drive. 


Illinois, Chicago, 1160 N. Dearborn St., Dept. 43. 
Gincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Founded 1867, by Clara Baur. Faculty of International repu- 
tation. Every branch of musical training. Residence Dept. 
Beautiful grounds. SSth year opened Sept. 6th. For circular and 
catalogue address BERTHA BAUR, Directress. 

OHI0, CINCINNATI, Highland Avenue and Oak Street. 





















Teachers’ Course, Lyceum 
Course;Dramatic Course; Per- 
sonal Culture Course. Each 
withprivateinstruction. Grad- 
uates eligible to teach in N.Y. 






MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street. For women 
32nd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two and 
three years. Present conditions have created great de- 
mand for our graduates. Courses in Medical Gymnastics 
and Playgrounds. Summer Camp. Apply to SECRETARY 


The Sargent School “zaccsticn' 





Education 
—. 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARG. L. W. SARGENT 
_ 38, Mass. 





SCHOOL OF DESIGNING 
Learn Costume and Millinery Design 


For full and authoritative information on Costume, Millinery 
Design or Fashion Lllustration read the intensely interesting book 
by Emil Alvin Hartman, America’s foremost designer. It is yours 
for the asking at either of our three schools, or will be mailed 
to you on request. Most complete and helpful work on the 
subject, ever presented. It explains basic principles of line, form. 
color, etc.; contains full ee on our classes—demand for 
train d ly 1 opportunities—testi- 
monials from successful graduates in every state. 

FASHION ACADEMY, inc. 
21 East 79th > Studio RBG, New York 
Philadelphia: 1432 North Broad St. San Francisco: Scottish Rite Temple 











HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 








State Public Schools. Gy 
nasium; Little Theatre 
usual opportunities for Public 
appearances. Catalog. 


115 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, New York 
Summer courses begin June 5th and 
July 3d. Fall term opens Sept. 19th. 







Combs Conservatory | of Music 


'bewtece ee Recip- 
for women. instruction 











837th 
applied Vinctading Pebie ae. = 
rocal Relations with Un’ r= of Pa. Dormitories 
the round. Write for book. 


Gar Rapids Cob, Direc, Box R, Broad & Reed St., Philadelphia 
Emerson College of Oratory 


Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres 
and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session. 
43rd year. Degrees granted. Address 
Harry SEYMOU _ Ross, Dean, Huntington 
Chambers, 


The Ithaca Academy of Public School Music 
Summer Sessions— June 5th and July 3rd. Course ap- 
gece by N. Y. State Educational Department. Voice, 
| ing. Co-educational. Dormitories. Address Registrar 
315 DeWitt Park, ITHACA, N. Y. 


0, Orchestra, Bands ects, Folk Danc- 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART Fr=*5,Resore® 






l 






























Ithaca ¢ Conser vatory of Music 


15 De Witt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 
All instruments. Vocal, Dramatic Art, Pageiee) Trai 
ing. All graduates eligible to teach in N. Y. State 
Public Schools. Special advantages in concert work 


























ster Courses with world-famous artists in al! de- an etek the, teen ae a Be... ~ 

oo Gymnasium, Studio and Administration | musical education in all branches, and is equipped to give oe 
Buildings. Year Book sent on reques mer advantages to most exceptional talents. Address Secretary } 
begia —— and July 3rd. Fall torm 120 Claremont Avenue, N. Y.CITY_ | 

Lawrence Conservatory of Music 

All branches of Music, Expression. Art. Enjoys the 

intellectual and social advantages of Lawrence College. 

CONWAY MILITARY Superior Public School Music Comms. Dormitories. 
SEN OR CATALOG 
BAND SCHOOL | | cart 5. Waterman, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wiscons! 
Develops not merely “‘performers,”’ but true artists. of ELOCUTION 


Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national 


The National Schoo 


and ORATORY 





renown. Conducting and band arrangements part of 

course. Orchestra practice in large Conservatory The oldest chartered School of ——4 > in America. 
orchestra. Daily band rehearsals under Patrick Degrees granted. Public Speaking n yeical training. 
Conway. Dormitories. Associated with Ithaca Con- English, Dramatic Art, ofessional an inishing | 
servatory of Music. Address Course. Dormitories. For Catalog, i C. SH a 


Prin., Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 4010-12 Chestnut St 





“= by yg BAND SCHOOL 
ork 


ART SCHOOL 











NURSING 


Professional training in shortest time 
in refined an: utiful surroundings. 
2% years accredited course. 8 —_ day. Monthly 
allowance. 2 years’ high sci ~~ for 
entrance. Scholarship for 5 College. 


United Hospital Training School 
Port Chester, N. Y. 








. . 

Training School for Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 
Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
4 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Third year echol: Pp maintained 
in Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 
Dept. 103, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 














HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL 
CHICAGO 


= 
Thigh se ments: good health, 
school diploma or its 
ifor maintenance and 
monthly allowance. Separate te home or nurses, Address 
SUPT., Box 16, 2814 Ellis Ave., CHICAGO. 


NURSING COURSE woe ean cd? 


affiliation. Allow- 
ance from start, $15 first year; $18 Ce | year; $20 
third year. Uniforms and books furnished 


r. course. Ri 





; adequate 
nurses homes; board and laundry. Nine hours per day 
THE STATEN ISLAND HOSPIT AL, NEW YORK 
(A branch of the University of the § ate of New ¥ ork.) 





PHYSICIANS’ AND DENTISTS’ OFFICE 
ASSISTANTS 








Art Institute Summer School 
July 3 to September 9. 


LS—Est. 20 Years 
The Acknowledged Authority on 


ALV 







Rech, department e Jarge echool in | prasatic For Artists, Teachers 
Practical Training. St Students Schoo! STAGE Craftsmen ad Students 
a rd Now | PHOTO-PLAY Life Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Out- 










rances. Oita’ for cata- 
logue, mentioning study desired. 


R. C. c. wen, i. Secretary 
Ww. 7. and Cent 


door Painting, Design, ormal Instruction. 


Address REGISTRAR, Michigan Ave. at Adams St. 
Dept. 3, CHICAGO 

















New Field for Women 


Trained Physicians’ Office Assistants, enya 


sistants, Registered 
oa Learn in a few weeks. ‘Unlimited 


Ss 8c! . Write 
lilustrated booklet upon request. 
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BUSINESS COLLEGES 





The New York 
ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 


The N. Y. Electrica! School is the pioneer and 
premier school of the ‘Learn by Doing” method 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified tohandle A LLbranches of Elec- 
trical industry he equipment of this School is 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. 


Send for catalogue. 


37 West 17th St. New York City 





Keystone Institute 
“The Service School’’ 


A fully equipped school with expert instructors, 
organized to give intensive instruction in 
2- Year Courses 
Electric 
Mechanical Engineering 
Accounting and Business Administration 
16 weeks’ course in Automotive Engineering 
Day and Night Classes. Graduates are sought by 
large and small industrial establishments and are 
filling important positions in all sections of the 
country Write for information on subject that 
interests you, to Keystone Institute. Address 


REGISTRAR, 133 North 4th St., Reading, Pa. 




















men with training are in de- 
mand. For more than a quarter 


Electrica of a century, this school has 


been training men of ambition and limited time, for the 


electrical industries. Condensed course = Electrical 
bles grad- 

Engineering 33 

~ posi- 


tions and promotions. Theoretical and Practical Fede. 
ity, Mathematics, Steam and Gas Engines and Mechani- 
cal Drawing. Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
test electrical machinery. Course with diploma complete 


In One Year 


Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining 
hall, labora tories sho 

Freecatalog.30th year begin: ns Sept. 27,1922. 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL 

415 TAKOMAAVE., WASHINGTON,D.C. 








FEW 
Civil Engineering WoNTHs 
“Outdoor Training for an Outdoor Profession.” 


The Pan-American Engineering Society 
37 West 17th Street YORK CITY 





















than NOW 
Intensive 


iaitht ul teachers, Strong lecture courses. 
books and board for three | months 

Exceptional op, 
If you want tot 





usiness Administration 


COMPLETE COURSE /n 
TWO YEARS 


COLLEGE GRADE 


—for young men of executive calibre. 

Accounting Course (college grade) also ir per 
in two years — 7x for commercial and 
accounting and C.P A. exams. 

Each of these courses of lized training is 
completed in two years as pal ope as in unspecializ ae epocialined 
university training, which requires ee years. 

Other resident courses of college grade: Secre- 
tarial and Normal. 

1879 Adoqat of its kind in the world—founded 
in uate equipment, able facult aduat 
- ity — graduates. 

Send lor special catalog to 
J. D Smith, Asst Secy 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


LAL BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON I1, MASS. 














ace Institute 








Do you seek advancement in Busi- 
ness or in Accountancy practice— | 
the C. P. A. degree, a position as | 


Treasurer, Controller, Auditor, 


Credit Manager, Tax Specialist ? 
Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Accountancy 
and Business Administration, has assisted thou- 
sands of men and women to realize their business 
or professional ambitions Day and E 
| are ynstantly available. Students tak t 
tary field work in hegg es and plants of large New York 
organizations. Write to-day tor Bulletin R. 


30 Church Street | New York City | 
SCHOOL OF COMMERCE 


Forty courses of specialized intensive training covering 
any phase of modern business, and standardized four-year | 
courses leading to the degree of B.S. C. are offered | 

Enrollment — 3,000 students annually Faculty of | 
seventy-nine men and women. Morning, afternoon, eve- 
ning, and full day courses 

The tuition fees and all other expenses are reasonable 

The Industrial Service Bureau assists students in need 
of employment 

Send for 38th year- book, stating business training 
desired | 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, , Philadelphia, Pa. 


SECRETARIAL SCHOOLS _ 

















COYNE TRADE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
Llectricity in 3% months; Auto Electricity 1% months; 

Drafting 3 months. No need totake longer. All practi- 
eal work. Open all year; enter any time. Day or even- 
ing. 23d year. Earn your way. Big new Free Catalog. 
State whick course. Dept. 86, 39-51 E. Illinois St., 

Chicago, Illinois 


TRI STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 


Makes you a Civil, Le gen Electrical, or Chemical 
Engineer in two ye 48 weeks each. No entrance 
ex aminations. High ‘School Diploma not required. Com- 
pact courses made up of essentials only. Expenses low. 
I catalog address 500 Park Avenue, Angola, Ind. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


TELEGRAPHY 


@iorse and Wireless) and RAILWAY ACCO taught thor- 


sce eae » a Qident, largest school. 
Bovcrsed by Palee Telegraph. Rail swag, Race, 5 son 
msn 


ye 
GE'S II 


eug portiog, sCaralog atparaiso, Ind. 





| 
i 


Secretarial—Three Months’ Course 


Journalistic English Stenography 
Social Amenities Typewriting 
Parliamentary Law Filing 


Secretarial Duties Accountancy 
GRADUATES REGISTER 


Semmer Bates from June lst to September Ist. 
udents may enter at any time. 


The New Pork School of Secretaries 
Canadian Pacific Building 


| 
r 





Madison Avenue, 43d-44th Streets 


| | New York, New York | 


Write for Prospectus Vanderbilt 4039 


The UV. S. Secretarial School 
327 Fifth Ave. (at 44th St.), NEW YORK CITY 
Special Summer Courses. New York's most exclusive 


Secretarial School. Prepares for and obtains excel- 
lent positions. Phone Vanderbilt 2474. 





| 














Specialization 


THIS is the age of the specialist. 


meets your needs, let our School Director help you. 


The Red Book Magazine 


Specialize and insure your success. 
schools listed in these pages give training in many interesting lines of work 
Write, giving your age, 
country in which you wish to study, and the approximate amount you plan to spend. 


| 
The School Department | 


What do you like to do best? The 
If you do not find one that 
education, the section of the || 
Address 


33 West 42nd Street, New York City 


(To insure a prompt reply, tt is neccessary to enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope) | 


For more than sixty years the leading American Business College. 
thoroughly for Office Work and obtains employment for students who 
can be recommended for efficiency and good character. 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of 
study which accomplishes the important purpose of giving a Start in Life 
New students enrol any week day Nov 
vocational courses in 
Secretarial and other studies leading to dignified positions, good ‘salaries, ' 
mot on, and the best chance to use to advantage a high Le ew or college education. Experienced, efficient, 
Ideal location. Modera' 
rtunities for self help to young men an 
it yourself for a good position, write for illustrated prospectus 
GAINES. M. A i. D., B 





Trains 


“ations 
Business, Civil Ser 





Accounting, vice, 


apid 





te expenses. $185. pays total cost of tuition, 


nd women of the right sort 
Address: 
iE, N.Y, 





of Business 
dministration 


Established 57 years ago 
As young men and women 
climb higher in business, the 
more Peirce-trained execu- 

tives they meet. 


Business Administration Course 
(College Grade) 


TWO-YEAR coursepreparing 
young men for the respon- 
sibilities of business life. 


First Year: Banking; Accounting I; 
Commercial Law I; Business English; 
Business Mathematics; Commerce and 
Transportation; Salesmanship; Business 
Management. 

Second Year; Analysis of Investments; 
Economics; Cost Accounting applied to 
Management; Income Tax Accounting; 
General Accounting for Managers and 
Department Heads; Commercial Law II. 

Entrance Requirement: High - school 
education or equivalent; intensive prep. 
training for those below requirement. 


C. P. A. Preparation 


Those who desire to enter the Account- 
ing Profession may take a Third Year 
of special coaching for the _C. P. 
examination, either at the Day or the 
Evening sessions. 


Other Courses 


Secretarial Courses for Women; 
Teacher-Training Courses (accredited); 
Shorthand; Salesmanship; Business. 





Facts: National reputation; 3000 stu- 
dents annually; 35 States, 23 Foreign 
Countries, and nearly every University, 
College and Preparatory school in the 
United States represented in its present 
attendance; modern building and equip- 


ment. 
Summer School: July 5 
Fall Term: September 5 


58th Annual Catalogue, with 
detailed information concerning 
courses, tuition and living expen- 
ses, sent upon request. Address 


Louis B. Moffett, Director 
Peirce School 















Pine Street, West of Broad 
Philadelphia 





Bryant & Stratton Business College 
65th year. 
Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher 
up. Address principal for catalog. 


=e BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 








SCHOOL OF 
BUSINESS TRAINING 


Thorough preparation in 


BAY PATH 
INSTITUTE 






all commercial s In 
session throughout the vear. 
Intensive summer courses in 
business and teachers’ train- 


ing. Speatal two-year normal 
training course. 


Write for catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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SCHOOLS OF MINES 


(Colorado School Mines || I 


Golden 











Study Mining Engineering 


othe adpet Mining College nited States, locate di n heart 
of natic reates t 


is ned and smelted 


Se shige fos 
o o at todents enteri 
for special catalog R free 

Autumn Term begins Sept. 4, 19 


Registrar, School of Mines, Golden, Colorado 





ong 
a for ‘fo rela 
Ask 


each © ar 
1g the freshman class. 














A Mining Engineer 


the broadeest training for the 


Has necessarily 

engineering fleld. This college (established 1886 
& state Institution, located in the heart of a 
great copper mining district and close 
famous tron mines of Lake Superior, h 
able for instructional use the great mines, mills, 
smelters, electrolytic and power plants of the 
region which the student regularly visits with 
teachers for study There is offered a compre- 
hensive four-year course combining theory with 
practical experience and which can be completed 
in three calendar years Managers of large 
operations regularly lecture to classes Region 











affords unusual oppor tunities for geological 
study Vigorous athletics M.C.M Men 
Make Good.’ For ‘de scriptive book address at 
258 College Avenue, Houghton, Mich 


oe 


Michigan Mines 











New Mexico School of Mines 








Offers four-year courses in Mining, Metallurgical and Geological En- 
gineering and Ger ience. Strong facult Excellent equipment 
r ng Small tuit Dormit “ gear 
sum ie ‘ Cla 10t overcrowded. 

* H. WEL 'L Ss, ‘President, SOCORRO, N. M. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


CLARK TEACHERS’ | 


Each OBes Hes the Records of All 


warts ag NEARES 
Chicag York ‘Baltimos ore . sas ( Mi Semmpaite 
me 1, _Wa sh Angeles « oy shes , Ohio 





M ISCEL!_ANEOUS 


A BETTER JOB NOW! 


Learn good trade in a few weeks. 10 million autos, trucks 
and ncivangeind need servive repair men needed FREE 
188-page particuls Write a 
Michigan State ‘tate Sone, 3328 “auto hits” 3723 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich 


BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 








M ISCELLANEOUS 








Advertising 


STUDYING AND LIVING 
CONDITIONS ARE IDEAL 


Write | for Catalog Today 4 





DO YOU STAMMER? 


Sane methods based on many successful years’ ex- 
perience and scientific research, for the correction of 
| all Speech Defects, employed in the Speech Clinics at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music under the direction of 
} 

DR. FREDERICK MARTIN 


(himself once a confirmed stammerer) 





| A FEW POINTS 


Small classes—individual attention. 
Large free clinic, giving students necessary actual experience. 


additional charge. 


Palmer Method taught from Palmer text-books. 
Graduates placed in productive localities and furnished 
proven advertising service, 
And, of course, it’s a pleasure to study in San Antonio, 
far from the rigors of winter. 
TEXAS CHIROPRACTIC Igy enon 
206 Dwyer Avenue ~ 





In Your Favor: 


Salesmanship and X-ray Courses, with no 


free. 


San Antonio, Tex. 





Farn'35-1e5awk 


met seg a heel 
MECHANICAL DENTISTRY 






Ambitious men of all ages car 

rise above small-salaried positior 

into this profession of unlimite« 
possibilities. Taught by actua 
practice—day or evening. Three 
month’s course. Moderr 
No previous knowledge or experienc 

required. No charge for tools or equipment 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
30 years. Catalog free (40 pages). 

Address your inquiry to Dept. 8 


BODEE ‘tecrancat DENTISTRY 


laboratories. 


























Formerly Director of Speech Improvement, Board 
of Education, New York City. Lecturer, Post- 
Graduate Medical Hospital, New York City. Normal 
Dormitories and complete equipment. 
| MARTIN INSTITUTE FOR SPEECH CORRECTION, 415 Dewitt Park, Ithaca, W. Y. 
| ng. Re-education the 
The widely famed: Hatfield method fully 
outlined in endable, worth 
has inspired thousands. Free copy today 
| te HATFIELD INSTITUTE, 109 ft. Poe wf Chicago, Hl. 
G7AMMER? 
or STUTTER 
Send postage for large free boo he Correction of 
Stammering and Stuttering.” Methods successful for 
over a quarter-century. THE LEWIS INSTITUTE. 
Teach Your Child at Home by Our Novel Plan 
and give him practically the same educa- 
tional advantages he would have were he in 
| Write, Calvert School, 9 Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
TUDY CHIROPRACTIC 
Recognised Se’ bool. en ad Svante : joueae. nw 
utes from dre 
F, ” EASTE RN COLLEGE an Cc HIROPR Ac TIC, Ine. 
1 


Courses for Teachers of Speech Improvement. 
co the fear of stamm 

an acc AM i- 

while book “HOW TO STOP" sta {MERING.” It 
Ly that restetetion 0 te your progress. 
36 Lewis Bldg., 77 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 

attendance at the best private day school. 
Standard School of the East—Palmer Method 
016-18 Broad Street, Newark, 


Dept. 





- tide 





Learn Photography 


Good-paying positions in the best studios in the : 
country await men and women who prepare them- ; 
selves now. For 26 years we have successfully taught 


Photography, Photo-Engraving 
and Three-Color Work 

Our graduates carn $35 to $100 a week We assist them 

to secure these positiona Now is the time to fit “f 

ourself for an advanced position at better pay. 

erms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best 
school of its kind. Write for catalog soday 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 





Box RB, 777 Wabash Ave., Effingham, inels | 














Short, thorough Course teaches all electrical and mechan- 
ical work. Thousands of graduates making money | 
Write at once for catalog and limited special offer. All 


4106. Milwaukee Motor 
, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | 


sent free 
School, 


and prepaid Dept 
551-7 Downer Ave 











THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
School and College Bureau 





Offers You its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


and College Bureau 
News saved many 


Last year the School 
rhe.Chicago Daily 
busy parents and ming boys and 
girls both time and worry by sending them 
prompt, reliable information about just the | 
kind of school they wanted personal re- 
quirements as to location and tuition 
charges being considered in each individual 


case 





of 


questi 


This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the proble m of finding the 
right schoo Why not let us help you? 

The Chicago Daily 
service absolutely free of 
No need hurriedly select a school on 
nere hearsay when expert advice can be 

btained by telephoning, writing, or calling 

r a personal interview at 


HE CuHicaco DaiL_y News 
School and College Bureau 
ICAGO ILLINOIS 


News maintains this 
charge to you 





to 








Rochester, N, Y¥. 











| ROCHESTER » ATHENAEUM an AnD MECHANICS INSTITUTE 
industrial Arts—Household Arts—Applied Arts 


Normal, a and Professional Training j for Men 


an 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS: Dour year teacher 
training course, leading to degree of B. 

wo Year Courses: 
and Trade Dressmaking. 
One Year Courses: 
agement. 


Fully equipped Practice House for students in Home Ad- 
ministration course odern Dormitory for Women. 4 
Department B for illustrated bulletin and book « 2 


ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, 





38th Year 
1 Women in all department 


Dietitians training; Costume Design 
HomeJmaking; Lunch Room Man- 


views. State course desired. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


































act« Uteoprect:c Aeowaini@ad Davenport 


Towa USA - QL 










and become proficient in the 


study and clinical work. 





Write for further 










Study CH IROPRACTIC 
Ct Chiropractic Fountain Head 


greatest science of the age. 
Three year course. 


of Doctor of Chiropractic granted graduates. 
Ve have no branch schools nor affiliated schools. 


THE PALMER SCHOOLO 
11th & BRADY STS., Davenport, lowa 







Practical 
A diploma and degree 
A school of high ideals. 









mation. 


CHIROPRACTIC _ 















in 
STRY 


ages can 
positions 
inlimited 


perience 
uipment. 
‘ablished 
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Year 
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Design 
| Man- 
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Ten Mistakes Are Being Made 


in This Picture 
Can You Find Them All? 


manners. Some are mistakes in dress. 

Some are glaring blunders in good 
form. All are errors that you should be 
able to find at once—errors that are usually 
made by those who do not know the rules 
of good society. 


S man are the bad blunders in table 


See how many you can find. See whether 
yr not any of them are errors you have ever 
made. It is embarrassing to make blunders 
in a public place—humiliating to commit 
breaches that give others the wrong im- 
pression. To know exactly what to do, 
say, write and wear on all occasions, under 
ill circumstances, is to be well-poised and 
it ease in the company of the most brilliant 
and highly cultivated people. 


At the Dinner Table 


Perhaps vou are finding it difficult to find 
the ten mistakes illustrated in the picture 
ibove. Suppose you glance through these 
questions—they may help you. 


What is the proper way to hold the knife 
and fork? Should the knife be placed on 
the table, after using, or on the plate? Ifa 
fork or knife is dropped, should a man pick 

up or allow the waiter to attend to it? 
What is the correct and cultured way to 
eat corn on the cob? How should a napkin 
be used, a finger bowl? Should a gentle- 
man sit to the right of a lady at the table, 

to the left? 


In entering a dining-room together, who 
precedes—the man or the woman? Who 
precedes when they leave the dining-room? 
How ean a person learn to be calm and at 
ase in a public dining-room? Do you 
now how to create conversation? 


Can YouAnswerTheseQuestions? 


It is not only in the dining-room that one must 
bserve the rules of good form if one wishes to be 
happy and at ease. There is the ballroom, where 

»blems of etiquette are constantly arising; the 

tel, where one can suffer keen embarrassment if 

1e does not know how to register, how much to tip 

he porter, how to conduct oneself in the dining- 

om. There are weddings, social entertainments, 

parties, teas—ever day in our contact with men and 

W a we need social knowledge to give us grace 
1 charm. 


Do you know what to wear to an afternoon dance? 
Do you know what a man should wear to an eve- 
ning dance? How should a gentleman ask a woman 
to dance? What are the correct dancing positions? 

When should wedding invitations be issued and 
how should they be acknowledged? What should 
the bride's trousseau consist of? Does the maid-of- 
honor carry a bouquet of flowers? How should the 
home be decorated for the wedding? What is the 
correct order of precedence for the wedding march? 

Then, of course, there are the little personal 
problems that are constantly arising—problems that 
can be solved only through application of the rules 
of etiquette. These rules do not represent a fad or a 
fashion, to pass and be forgotten. They are customs 
that have come down through centuries of develop- 
ing culture and that are observed today in the best 
families of America and Europe. For instance, do 
you know whether or not a widow wears her first 
wedding and engagement rings when marrying for 
the second time? Do you know whether the bride 
uses her own initials or not when embroidering her 
linens? 

To those who know without hesitation or doubt 
all the important little rules of good conduct, min~ 
gling with men and women brings happiness, success: 
To those who are constantly in fear of doing or saying 
the wrong thing, who are constantly embarrassed 
and ill-at-ease, who commit breaches in etiquette, 
mingling with men and women often brings unhappi- 
ness, humiliation. 


What Etiquette Means 


You probably know, in your own acquaintance, 
a man or woman who always seems to do and say 
the thing that is absolutely correct. That per- 
son knows the rules of etiquette. He has a cer- 
tain calm, well-poised dignity that makes people 
admire and respect him. He is always welcomed 
wherever he chances to go, and his friends never 
think of having an entertainment of any kind with- 
out inviting him—or her 

That is what etiquette does—it gives you poise, 
charm, grace It gives to you that ease and fine 
repose of manner that characterize the well-bred 
person. The French like to call it savoir - faire 
With it one may possess personality, dignity, culti- 
vation. It often means the difference between social 
success and social failure. 

Etiquette should serve as a shield that protects 
you from embarrassment and humiliation. It should 
enable you to do and say at all times what is correct 
and in good form. It enables you correctly to issue 
invitations and acknowledge them, to give an en- 
tertainment and attend one, to make introductions 
and to acknowledge them, and helps you to create 
conversation and keep it flowing smoothly 


The Book of Etiquette 
Two Large Volumes Sent to You FREE for 5 Days 
Into two handsome library volumes have been 
gathered in interesting, authentic form the rules’ of 
etiquette that represent centuries of polite associa- 
tion between men and women. Here you will find 


everything you want to know—from the correct 
amount to tip the porter in a foreign country to the 
correct thing to say when you overturn a cup of 
coffee on your hostess’ table linen. Here at last is a 
book on etiquette in two volumes that will solve 
for you problems of etiquette that may arise in your 
contact with the social and the business worlds. 

The Book of Etiquette it is called. It is encyelo- 
pedic in its scope, but written in as interesting a form 
as a story. It covers all phases of etiquette—wed- 
dings, dinners, funerals, entertainments, 
correspondence, -visiting, introductions, dances 
even travel etiquette. There is one complete chapter 
devoted to the business woman, and another de- 
voted to etiquette in foreign countries. “And if you 
like chess, bridge, billiards, golf, tennis, you will find 
extreme enjoyment in reading all about the “ir history 
in the chapter called ‘‘Games and Sports 


The Book of Etiquette, complete in two library 
volumes, will be sent free for 5 days to anyone re- 
questing it. All that is necessary is that you clip 
the coupon below and mail it at once. The special 
free examination offer enables you to see the Book of 
Etiquette, read the table of contents, glance at the 
illustrations entirely without cost or obligation. You 
have the privilege of returning the books within the 
5 day period and the examination will not have 
cost you one cent. Or if you are delighted, as we 
know you will be, you may keep them and send us 
only $3.50 in full payment 


Mail the Coupon NOW 


We know you will not overlook this splendid 
opportunity to read and examine the Book of Eti- 
quette in your own home. Remember it need cost 
you nothing if you are not entirely satisfied with the 
set. You are not obligated in any way to keep the 
books. Don’t miss this opportunity of having them 
free for 5 days. 


dress, 


Here’s the coupon—clip and mail it at once. 
Find out why the bride wears a veil, why a tea-cup 
is given to the engaged girl, why black is the color of 
mourning. The Book of Etiquette tells you all 
about it. Mail the coupon NOW. Nelson Double- 
day, Inc., Dept 56, Oyster Bay, N 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 56, Oyster Bay, New York 


Without money in advance, send me the two-volume 
set of the Book of Etiquette free for 5 days’ examination. 
Within 5 days I will either return the books or keep 
them and send you only $3.50 in full payment. 


(Please Write Plainly 


Address 


T] Check in this square if you want these books with 
LJ the beautiful full-leather binding at $5.00 with 5 
days’ examination privilege. 
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Tom Landis isn’t his real name, of course. 


Nevertheless, ‘“Tom Landis’’ 


Landis has certain peculiarities. 


Just a step— by the 


Do Your Spare Hours Show 
in Your Pay-Check? 


SECOND: That LaSalle stands back of you. 
the privilege of taking your business problems straight to the men who KNOW 


is a very real person—the type 
of thousands of hard-hitting young executives who are rapidly 
winning high-salaried positions in the business world. 





THIRD 


* Problem “Method 19 the . he ‘Position 


—whether those problems concern production, 
other specialized branch of business. 
man to /and a bigger job, it helps him make good, every step of the way. 

That LaSalle training PAYS! The files of LaSalle Extension Uni- 








Once you enroll, you have 


accounting, traffic, law, or any 
In other words, LaSalle not only helps a 





For example, whenever a man declares to him that a thing 
can’t be done, he gives the fellow a questioning look —says noth- 
ing —and pre sently you find that he has either tried it out and 
proved for himsedf that it can’t be done, or that he has gone and 


versity contain literally thousands of enthusiastic letters from men who have won 
swift promotion by the Problem Method. The following statements are typical: 
“When I enrolled with LaSalle three years ago I was occupying a 
bookkeeper's high stool and drawing $1,100; today i comptrol ler of a 
good-sized corporation with a salary, to start, of $4,50( 








done tt—usually the latter. 

Someone told him that training by mail was 
impractical —‘‘It will never get you anywhere.’’ 

Do you know what Landis did? 

He sent to LaSalle Extension University, the 
largest business training institution in the world, 
for the facts. 

Here's the way Landis figured i Said he, 

**There are a lot of fellows in this cae who have 
never got very far, and who hate to admit ¢ha¢ 
they themselves are to blame. 

**My hunch,’’ said he, ‘‘is that the fellow who 
says ‘there ‘snothing i init’ simply hasn't the Sti amina 
to buckle down and dothe work. He doesn’t want 
to be convinced — because then he would have to 
dig up another excuse to let him drift along in 
peace, on the big, broad stream to NOWHERE!”’ 


* * * 


So Landis sent for the facts. 








Facts About LaSalle 


Founded in 1909 
Financial resources more than $6,500,000. 
Total LaSalle organization exceeds 1500 peo- 
le—the largest and strongest business 
‘aining institution in the wor 
Bespunaibte for perfecting the * “LaSal 
lem Method recognized as the quickest 
and most practical method of —— Tr trai: 
ing known to educational scienc 
Nombers among its students - grades 
more than 300,900 business and pth ae — 
men and women, ranging in age from 20 to 
years. 


lle Prob- 


Annaal enrollment, now about 60,000. 

Average age of members, 30 years. 

LaSalle texts used in more than 400 resident 
schools, colleges and universities. 

LaSalle-trained Smep occupying im: t posi- 
= with ev arge corporation, ae 

business institution in the United S 

LaSalle Placement + Buress serves ee poe 
employer without charge. Scores of bi 
organizations look to LaSalle for men to fi 
b je executive position 

Tuition refunded in full on aiaiiaeiet of 
course if student is not satisfied with train- 
ing received. 








And this is what he found—what you will find, 


if you are the kind of man who does his own thinking, and are 


seriously determined to succeed: 








position with one of the big corporations, 
thoroughly enjoys, and draws a salary of $5,200 a year. 
* * * 


“Passed the bar examination, “ns second highest 

honors in a class of 71.’ 

*“Now Service Manager, with 466 per cent increase.” 

“Many promotions, and future now secure.” 

“The most efficient and most rapidly promoted men 

in our whole organization are La-Salle-trained.’ 

“Within three years LaSalle training has advanced 

my salary from $250 a month to $6,000 per annum.” 

In confirmation of these facts, Landis received 
a folder containing the names and addresses of 
the 1,089 LaSalle members who, during a period 
of only three months, wrote to the University 
telling of definite salary-i increases as a result of 
training underthe Problem Method. Zhe average 
increase per man wa. 56 per cent. 

Do you know what Landis did—he being a 
practical man? He then and there picked out the 
training that seemed to offer him his greatest 
chance, and he got to work with all his might. 

When he started, he was making less than $30 
a week. Today he holds an important executive 
is engaged in work he 





FIRST: That home-study business training, under the LaSalle Problem 
Method, és practical. It's the soundest, swiftest way to win promotion known Is there any good reason why you should not advance to a higher position 
to educational! science. Under the Problem Method you don't just vead how to and larger earnings? Is Tom Landisa better man than you? + 
do a thing u do it! You master principles by working out the actual Below is a coupon that will bring you the same set of facts that Landis got 
problems of the job you are training to fill— under the direction of some of the and acted on. Mark, sign, mail that coupon NOW, and get on your way to a 
ablest men in their respective fields in America bigger job. 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
“Dept. 666-R 


Please send mecatalog and full information regarding course and service I have marked with an X below. Also copy of your book,‘*Ten Years’ Promotion in One,”’ all without obligation to me. 





LASALLE EXTENSION UN 


COMMERCIAL LAW: 
Reading, Reference and Consul- 
tation Service for Business Men. 


HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training for positions as Audit- 
or, Comptroller, Certified Puh- 
lic Accountant, Cost Account- 
ant, etc. 

TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC: 
Training for positions as Rail- 
road and Industrial Traffic Man- 
ager, etc. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT: 
Training forOfficial,Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 
SALESMANSHIP _PRIN- 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE: 
Training for Sales and Adver- 
tising Executives, Solicitors, 
Sales Promotion Manage rs, 
Salesmen, Manufacturers 
Agents and all those engaged 
in retail, wholesale or specialty 
selling. 


CLAW: 
Training for Bar;LL.B. Degree. 






IVERSITY 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 
EFFICIENCY: For Executives, 

Managers, Office and Shop Em- 
ployes and those desiring practical 
training in industrial manage- 
ment principles and practice. 


(MODERN BUSINESS CORRE- 

SPONDENCE and PRACTICE: 
Training for Sales and Collection 
Correspondents; Sales Promotion 
Managers; Credit and Office Man- 
agers; Correspondence Supervis- 
ors, Secretaries, etc, 


‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MODERN FOREMANSHIP 
and PRODUCTION METH- 
ODS: Training in the direction 
and handling of industrial 
forces—for Executives, Manag- 


BANKING AND FINANCE 
PERSONNEL and EMPLOY- 
MENT MANAGEMENT: 


Training for Employers, Em- 


. loyment Managers, Executives, 
ers, Superintendents, Contrac- ag 
tors, Foremen,Sub-foremen,ete Industrial Engineers. i 
RAILWAY "ACCOUNTING EXPERT BOOKKEEPING 


ae STATION MANAGE- 

ENT: Training for Railway 
,-- Comptrollers, Ac- 
countants, Clerks, Station 
Agents, Members of ilway 
and Public Utilities Commis- 
Bions, etc. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
COMMERCIAL SPANISH 
EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 

C. P. A. COACHING FOR AD- 
VANCED ACCOUNTANTS 

















Name 


Present Position. 





..... Address. 
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Wonderful New Complexion Cla y 


Unmasks Jour Hidden Beauty ! 


Marvelous Discovery 


Every Blemish and Impurity 


of the Skin 


ENEATH the most unsightly com- 

plexion, beneath the most persistent 

blackheads and pimples and blem- 
ishes, there is a skin as soft and smooth and 
harming as a child’s! Every woman has a 
beautiful complexion, and she can find it 
at once if she will only remove the film of 
dust and dead skin-scales that are clogging 
ind stifling the pores. 


The face is a mass of interwoven muscular 

fibers overlaid with soft, delicate membranes 
called the skin. These membranes expel 
acids and impurities, and are provided by 
nature with millions of tiny pores for the 
purpose. When dust clogs up these pores 
and stifles them, the acids and impurities 
remain in the skin. They form blackheads, 
pimples, blemishes. 


Yet under the most unwholesome disfig- 
irements, under the most coarse and sallow 
kin, there is exquisite beauty! Remove the 
dead scales on the surface, remove the blem- 
ishes and impurities beneath the surface 

nd the complexion will be left soft and 
mooth, tingling with the freshness of youth 
ind beauty! 





This New Discovery Clears and 
Beautifies the Skin at Once 


Science has found that there is only one nat- 
iral, scientific way to remove the blemishes 
nd impurities at once, revealing the beauti- 

ful complexion underneath. A wonderful 
ew discovery actually accomplishes this in 
few minutes. Almost while you wait the 
dden beauty of your complexion is brought 
to the surface! 

This new discovery has been given the 

ost appropriate name of Domino Com- 
plexion Clay. It is not a cosmetic; it isnot 
skin-tonic. You do not have to wait for 
results. The soft, pliant, cream-like clay 
applied to the face with the finger tips. 
dries and hardens. And as it hardens, 
draws out every skin impurity with gentle 
firmness. When it is removed, the skin 
eneath Me found to be smooth and clear and 
beautiful. 


How the Domino Complexion 
Clay Works 


Never before has the attainment of : 
smooth, clear complexion been as simple, as 
nstantaneous as now. Domino Complexion 
Clay is one of the most am: azing discoveries 
known to science and chemistry. It is a 
preparation of wonderful potency, and it 
brings new life and youth to every skin cell 

nd pore. 

Domino Complexion Clay does not cover 
ip or hide the defects. It removes them— 
t once. When the fine, delicately-scented 
lay is applied every pore in the skin 

ingrily absorbs the nourishing skin food 
t contains. There is a cool, tingling sensa- 
tion as the clay dries and hardens. And as 
t hardens you will feel the millions of tiny 
pores breathing, giving up the impurities 


Absorbs 


that clogged them, freeing themselves of 
the self-poisons that caused the pimples 
and blackheads. 


The clay remains on the face only a short 
time. You may read or relax while the 
beauty mask is doing its work—you may 
even go about your household tasks. A 
warm towel applied to the face will soften 
the clay and you will be able to roll it off 
easily with your fingers. And as it comes 
off, every blemish and impurity will come 
off with it, every blackhead and pimplehead 
will vanish in the magical clay! The skin 
beneath will be left as soft and smooth and 
satiny as a child’s. 


Our Guarantee Backed by 
Million-Dollar Bank 


We guarantee Domino Complexion Clay 
to be a preparation of marvelous potency 
—and a beautifier that is absolutely harm- 
less to the most sensitive skin. This guar- 
antee of satisfaction to every user is backed 
by a deposit of $10,000 in the State Bank 
of Philadelphia, which insures the return 
to any purchaser of the total amount paid 
for Domino Complexion Clay if the results 
are unsatisfactory or if our statements in 
this announcement in any way misrepresent 
this wonderful, new discovery. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Every woman owes it to herself to try this remark- 
able new Domino Complexion Clay, to see for herself 








The marvelous new Domino 
Complexion Clay removes a 
blemishes and impurities as 
though they were some useless 
mask, and the wholesome, youth- 
ful beauty of the complexion is 
revealed underneath t does not 
cover up blemishes It removes 


them iT ONCE, 


how beautiful her complexion can really be, to bring 
her own charming youthfulness to the surface. As 
this preparation cannot be obtained anywhere but 
direct from Domino House, we are making the very 
special offer of sending a jar on free trial to any one 
sending the coupon below to us at once 


Don’t send any money—just the coupon with your 
name and address 4 jar of Domino Complexion 
Clay will be sent to you promptly. Pay the postman 
only $1.95 (plus the few cents postage when it is in 
your hands. This special reduced price is made for 
introductory purposes for a short time only. The 
regular price is $3.50—but if you take advantage 
of this offer at once you pay only $1.95 (plus postage) 
and in addition you have the guaranteed privilege 
of returning the jar and having your money promptly 
refunded if you are not delighted after the first 
application. 





Take advantage of our special free-to-your door 
offer. Mail this coupon at once, and get your jar o 
Domino Complexion Clay before the present supply 
is exhausted. Many will have to be kept waiting. 
Mail the coupon NOW! Address Domino House, 
Dept. 276, 269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Domino House, Dept. 276 
269 South 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


You may send m@ a $3.50 jar of your Domino 
Complexion Clay. I will pay the postman $1.95 plus 
postage. Although I am benefiting by the special 
introductory cut price, Iam nevertheless purchasing 
the first jar with the absolutely guaranteed privilege 
of returning it within 10 days and you agree to refund 
my money if I am not delighted with the results in 
every way. I am to be the soie and only judge. 


Name 


Address 
If you wish you may send money with coupon. 











NOW ON 


SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 





OE JUNE 1922 


~ BLUE BooK. 


Te great 
Fletcher 





“—"_— supreme de- 
light of child- 


hood, the dramatized 
day-dream of youth, 
the renewed romance 
of maturity, the be- 


loved recreation of 


age—a good story!” 








Stories by 
Action Specialists 


pes most enjoy stories that move 
with rapidity, zest and high spirit. 
So BLuE Book MAGAZINE writers are 
chosen for their ability to produce fiction 
ol this sort —stories that live, stories of 
men in action. In the June issue, for 
instance, you will find: 


Courtney Ryley Cooper’s “Incense,”’ a 
detective novelette crammed with thrills 
and action. 

Beatrice Grimshaw’s “The Valley of 
Never Come Back,” a vivid drama of 
Papuan adventure. 

William F. Sturm’s “Fixed,” an exciting 
and authoritative motor-race story. 

Easy Street Experts,” 
“Winsome 


Bertram Atkey’s * 
a crook story by the author of 
Winnie.”’ 
Lemuel L. De Bra’s ‘‘A Bow! of Rice.” 
Clarence Herbert New’s ‘Free Lances 
in Diplomacy.”’ 
Charles Phelps Cushing’s “The Radio 
Murder.” 
And many other absorbing stories by 
specialists in fiction at high speed. 





J.S.Fletcher 


HERE'S a new 

light in popular 
fiction —a master 
writer of mystery 
and detective nov- 
els, whose stories 
have a_ fascination 
of plot and charac- 
ter, an ease of style 
and a clarity of 
presentation seldom 


equaled. 


We know you will 
share our enthusi- 
asm for his work 
when you read in 
the current June 
issue the first of 
several novels we 
count on offering 
you — 


"Lhe Middle 
of Things” 





— 


| The Bie Book Magazine 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago 
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He Starts at 
$5,200 a Year 


One hundred dollars a week! — And 
only a few years ago his weekly wage was 
less than $30, Didn’t dream he could do 
it when he first took up the study of 
Higher Accounting under the LaSalle 
Problem Method; but he just couldn't 
help getting ahead—so he wrote—because 
he found it the most interesting thing he 
ever tackled 

Knew nothing about bookkeeping, but 
LaSalle quickly gave him the necessary 
foundation. Then, step by step, he was 
trained in the practical work of Cost 
Accounting, Auditing, Business Law, 
Organization, Management, Finance, In- 
come Tax Procedure—wo#¢ theoretically 
mind you, but by the solving of actual 
problems lifted bodily from business life. 
As a result, he sits as Auditor at a big 
mahogany desk and commands a salary 
of $5,200 a year. 


Unusual Opportunities 
in Accounting 


Typical, this man’s experience, of that of th 
sands of ambitious men who have found their pa - 
to success in the LaSalle Problem Method. Nev 
in the history of business has the need for traine “d 
accountants been so great or the rewards so attract 
ive. The files of LaSalle Extension University con 
tain literally thousands of letters reporting rapid 
advancement—incomes doubled, tripled and quad 
rupled as the result of home- -study training, Dur- 
ing three months’ time, 1,089 LaSalle membe 
wrote to the University telling of the ‘‘raises > 

had got as a result of theirtraining. Zhe average 
increase per man was 56 per cent. 

These men were not unusual; they had no 
“pull” or “luck;” they got their start by signing 
just such a little coupon as appears directly belov 
this text. Mark that coupon, sign and mail today— 
and get the facts. We will promptly send you com- 
plete information regarding the training you are 
interested in; also a copy of that inspiring book, 

‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.” “ Get this book, 
said a prominent Chicago executive,‘even if you 
have to pay five dollars for it."” We will send it free 

Remember, the cost of LaSalle training is email 
and can be covered in easy monthly payments, if 
you so desire. The decision that you make this 
moment is important, Mail the coupon zow. 
aa ae Ge ae oe — a= aa au 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 
Dept. 666-HR Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me catalog and full information regarding 
the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
Also a copy of your book,**Ten Years’ Promotion in One. ad 


0 Higher Accountancy 


Training for positions as Auditors, Comptrollers, Certi- 
fied 








= 





Public Accountants, Cost Accountants, etc. 


Other LaSalle Training Courses 
LaSalle is the largest business training institution in 
the world. It offers training for every important business 
need. If moreinterestedin any of thesecourses, check here: 


OBusinese Management OBanking and Finance 
OSalesmanship (Modern Foremanship 
OTraffic Management. and Production Methods 
ORailwayAccountingand (Personnel and Employ- 

Station Management ment Management 
OLaw— ne LL.B. 4 Expert Bookkeeping 
> ae ere ee od , OBusiness English 
OFtficiency *Oc cial S 
O Modern Business < Corre- O Effective Speaki ing 

and Pr Oc. P. A. Coaching 
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Loses 8O Pounds 


Through Amazing New Discovery 


Looks 10 Years Younger 


Rolling, Massage, 
Rubber Clothing or Any Bitter Self-Denials or Dis- 
comforts. This Method Also Brings Improved 


No Drugs, Starving, Exercise, 


Health. 


“Ww FELT duty-bound to tell you what your wonderful method has 
done for me. I weighed 230 pounds. 
and I would have to rest after walking a single block. 


“As I had tried many so-called fat reducing remedies in vain I 
thought it impossible ever to be of normal weight. But I finally sent 
for your books. After yeading them I realized that never before had 
I tried the right way to lose weight. I followed your instructions and 
a loss of 80 pounds. 





today I weigh only 150 pounds 


“T feel better than I have in many years. 


seen for some time hardly recognize me. 


“T look younger than I have in 10 years. 
‘*Miss Laura Morse, 
**279 W. 119th St., New York City.”’ 


Notice carefully Miss Morse’s two photographs 


pronounced design and of the dullest colors 


Reduce to Your Ideal 
Figure in Two Weeks 


Make This Free Test—Results Guaranteed 


“T reduced from 175 pounds to 153 
pounds (normal weight for height) in two 
weeks. Before I started to reduce I was 
flabby, heavy and sick—had stomach 
trouble all the time. But I feel wonderful 
now. 

‘““B. NADDLE, 102 Fulton St., 
New York City.”’ 

Similar experiences have been reported 
by hundreds of others who have quickly 
regained their normal healthful weight and 
strong, graceful figures in the -simplest, 
easiest, most healthful and most delightful 
way ever known. 

“Hurrah! I’ve lost 13 pounds since last 
Monday,” writes Mrs. George Guiterman 
of 420 East 66th St., New York. “And I 
feel better than I have for months.”’ 


Brings Youthful Appearance 


A Pennsylvania woman writes: ‘Since I 
lost those 54 pounds I feel 20 years younger 
and my family say I look it.”’ 

This youthful appearance is one of the 
many delightful gifts conferred by this 
method. Stout people are usually thought 
to be 10 to 15 years older than they really 
are. But this new method not only gives 
them youthful lines, but also brings the 
clear eye and the radiant skin of youth, 
together with superb health and the most 
abundant energy and vitality. Many 
people write us of their astonishment at 
losing wrinkles, because they had supposed 
that these were ineffaceable. 


Besides having gotten rid of her 
dangerous, burdensome, surplus flesh, her complexion is clearer; lines, folds and 
double chin have vanished, and she looks at least ten years younger. Her eyes are 
brighter, because this new method of reducing brings superb health and such renewed 
health brings a new sparkle to the eyes. Miss Morse is now able to wear any fluffy 
or bouffant style she desires, whereas before she had to be content with clothes of less 


I was continually sick, 


People that I have not 


The Secret Explained 


Eugene Christian, a specialist of international 
renown, discovered that it is not how much they 
eat, and to a certain extent it is not even what they 
eat that causes people with natural fatty ten- 
dencies to put on surplus flesh. It is how their food 
is combined. Eat certain dishes at the same meal 
and they will cause more flabbiness and fat and fill 
the body with the poisons that cause the puffiness, 
the lack-lustre eyes and the skin blemishes which so 
often accompany obesity. But eat these very same 
dishes at different times and properly combined with 
other ordinary foods, and they make muscle and bone 
and good rich blood, instead of fat Then the fat 
you have already stored up is rapidly consumed 

This discovery is the greatest boon to stout people 
who have found dieting a weakener, exercise a task 
and drugs a delusion For when you learn the secret 
of properly combining your food, you can eat 
Potatoes, Fowl, Meat, Fish, Milk, Butter, Cheese, 
Chocolate, Corn Bread, Wheat Bread and many 
other dishes you have probably been denying your- 
self 

When you have reduced to normal weight and your 
fatty tendencies have been corrected, it will not be 
necessary for you to pay further attention to how 
your food is combined. Still, you will probably want 
to keep these combinations up all your life, for, as 
Mr. Clyde Tapp of Poole, Ky., says, ‘* The delicious 
menus make every meal a pleasure never experienced 
before.’ 

Free Trial—Send No Money 


Christian has incorporated his remarkable secret 
of weight control into 12 easy-to-follow lessons called 
‘Weight Control—The Basis of Health.’’ Use the 
menus in books 1 and 2 for slow reduction—use the 
other books for more rapid reduction. 300,000 
formerly stout men and women have already been 
shown this easy, delightful way to lose their fat. To 
make it possible for every stout person in the country 
to profit by his discovery he offers to send the com- 
plete course on free trial. Send no money. Just 
the coupon or write a letter if you prefer 

If you act quickly you can take advantage of a 
special reduced price offer that is being made for a 
short time only. 











Complete Cost 
for All Only 


When the course arrives pay the 
postman the special price of only 
$1.97 (plus the few cents postage) 


and the course is yours The Postage 
regular price of the course is $3.50, 


but by accepting this special offer you pay only $1.97 in 
FU payment. There are no further payments. 
There are no patent foods or medicines to buy—no 
expense at all f you are not thoroughly pleased after 
a 10-day test of this method you may return the course 
and your money will be refunded instantly 
(If more convenient, you may remit $1.97 with the coupon, 
but this is not necessary 

So you run no risk whatever. Either you experience 
in 10 days such a wonderful reduction in weight and such 
a wonderful gain in health that you wish to continue this 
simple, easy, delightful method, or else you return the 
books and your money is refunded 

Don't delay. This special price will soon be withdrawn. 
Corrective Eating Society, Inc Dept. W-1206, 43 W. 
16th St., New York City 
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Corrective Eating Society, 
Dept. W-1206, 43 West 16th St., New York City. 
Without money in advance you may send me, IN 
PLAIN WRAPPER, Eugene Christian's $3.50 Course on 
“Weight Control—The Basis of Health,” in 12 lessons. 
When it is in my hands I will pay the postman only $1.97 
(plus the few cents postage) in full payment, and there 
are to be no further payments at any time. Although I 
am benefiting by this special reduced price,*I retain the 
rivilege of returning this Course within 10 days and 
aving my money refunded if I am not surprised and 
pleased with the wonderful results. I am to.be the sole 
judge. 








Name 
Street 


City State 
Price Outside U. S. $2.15 Cash With Order. 
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TIRES OF DISTINCTION 


WITH SILVERTOWN CORD TIRES On your car you can park it anywhere on earth 
with the comforting assurance that whoever sees it will credit you with good 
taste and good judgment. They are the finest examples of tire craftsmanship, a 

remarkable combination of beauty and durability. Thoroughbreds in appearance, 
with sleek, creamy white sides and glistening black tre ads — they have within 
them the rugged strength that means long wear, long life and long service. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


(GOODRICH 
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No one wanted to rent his flats until ARCOLA came; then he not only rented them all, but sold them at a profit 





ARCOLA will add many times its cost 
to the value of your home 


SK any real estate man; ask any 
- & banker. 


He will tell you that a house warmed 
with hot water rents for more and 
sells for more. 


Here is one instance typical of many. 


WILLIAM A. RUTLEDGE built a row 
cf four family flats on Lincoln Avenue, 
St. Louis. They were an unsatisfactory 
investment. Then he put ARCOLA in 
each family’s flat, connected with an 
American Radiator in each room. 


“Since then I have had no trouble 
in renting at an advance that pays 
a good return on the investment,” 
he writes. ‘I had tried to sell this 
property but could not find a buyer. 
But after installing the ARCOLAS 
and going through one winter, I 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


found a buyer at an increased price. 
The tenants are delighted.”’ 


ARCOLA brings to the most modest home the 
same perfect hot-water warmth which the 
larger heating plants of this company give to 
mansions, cathedrals and famous buildings all 
over the world. 


See ARCOLA at the store of your Plumber 
or Steamfitter. He will surprise you when 
he tells you how little it costs to install, with 
an American Radiator in every room. See him; 
and meanwhile 


Send for this free ARCOLA Book 


A postal card mailed to either address below 
will bring this finely illustrated 
book. It tells just why ARCOLA [——— 


will add several times its cost to Ideal~ARCOLA 
Heating Outfits 


the value cf your home, and how 
it pays for itself in the fuel it 
saves. 








IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


104 West 42nd Street, New York Dept. 35 








816 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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DIANA ALLEN 
Film Star 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 
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ELSIE FERGUSON 
in “The Varying Shore” 


Photograph by Edward Thayer Monroe, New 
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MARTHA HEDMAN 
Dramatic Star 
Photograph by Mishkin, New York 
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JULIA HOYT (Mrs. Lydig Hoyt) 
in “The Squaw Man” 
Photograph by Abbe, New York 
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VIVIAN TOBIN 
in "The Grand Duke” 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill's Studio, New York 
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DOLORES 
in “Sally” 
Photograph by Victor Georg, New York 
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Sallte Jones 


By THOMAS £. ACASSON 
Editor of LIFE 
Decoration by JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 


O you that are a man, did you ever know a girl 
named Sallie Jones? She might have borne some 
other name, but that doesn’t matter. The Sallie 
Jones I mean is known to every good fellow, or 
she ought to be. If not, how sorry we must be 
for him! Don’t you remember, Sallie Jones is the 
little girl who once, long ago maybe, lived just 
across the way? When you were very small, and 
she was very small, you used to make mud pies 


with her. And then, a little afterward, you used 
to walk to school with her. You kissed her one 
day, but of course, then, you didn’t really know 
how much you loved her. It is only now— 


Q, Yes, it is funny about Sallie Jones, when you 
come to think of it. You can see her now, with 
her hair blowing in the wind. Oh—oh, were 
there ever such confidences as you displayed ‘to- 
gether! Youcan see now whata good sport she was, 
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and you have come to know now how much you 
really loved her, although at the time you had no 
idea of it. When you kissed her, she just laughed 
and took it as a matter of course. And that little 
kiss was just an aside, just like a roseleaf that 
touched the edge of your beautiful friendship —a 
friendship that had blended in it the masculine and 
feminine in such delightful, such miraculous pro- 
portions! You know now that there was nothing 
you couldn’t bave said to little Sallie Jones that 
she wouldn’t have understood. Since then, nobody 
in all the world has been quite like her. Ah, if 
you could have only known that at the time! 


Q, How unafraid she was in your presence! And 
how unafraid you were in hers! Think of having 
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been vouchsafed a golden gift like that just once 
in your life—way back in that joyous youth of 
yours — think of having had a Sallie Jones, and 
not realizing it until so long afterward when it 
was too late! Yet now, looking backward, can 
you really say that it was too late? Isn’t Sallie Jones 
with you now? Can’t you see her, dancing by your 
side? Hasn't she always been with you? 


G, And you know now, that underneath all of the 
tumult and shouting of life, it is Sallie Jones who 
has kept you straight. You have been working 
for her. She is more real than any other thing 
there is. And some day you shall meet her again. 
And she will forgive you everything you have done, 
just because, through it all, you never forgot her. 
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The Midland Master Mariner 


By TOM ‘DALY 


Decoration by AANGUS -MAC‘DONALL 


Although for all o’ fifty years this farm has been my home 
And little my two feet have trod but Indiana loam, 

I’m sure there’s not a man alive could ever match with me 
As a merry master mariner a-sailing on the sea. 


I've never smelled the briny waves nor seen ‘em rise and fall; 
But there’s a picture of a ship has hung upon our wall 

As long as I can recollect (the clipper E/snore), 

And I have served my time in her these forty years and more. 


I started in as cabin-boy. She was a pirate then, 

And many a cruise I sailed on her with godless, bearded men, 
All up and down the Spanish Main in search o’ gold doubloons— 
When I my Bible should ha’ read on Sunday afternoons. 


Then years o’ budding wisdom and a kindly, watchful Fate 
Restored her to a merchantman, advancing me to mate; 

And dreaming at my schoolbooks, on winter nights I've made 
A score or more o’ fortunes in the South Pacific trade. 


I rose to be her captain (as near as memory tells) 

About the time there came, for me, a sound o’ wedding bells; 
And many an evening after, with snowy sails unfurled 

The Elsinore has carried Ruth and me around the world. 


There never was a mariner so masterful as I. 

We never lay becalmed in fog or found a cloudy sky, 

We never grazed a sunken reef or suffered from the gales, 

But always wore the sunlight, or the moonlight, on our sails. 

I have not been so clever with my ventures on the land, 

And yet, since we have prospered some, Ruth thinks it would 
be grand 

To take a sudden notion now to get our baggage packed 

And make those lovely voyages we used to dream, a fact. 


“But, Ruth,’’ I tell her, “why disturb a forty years’ success, 
And barter perfect cruises for what might be something less? 
Besides, our own, our native land, should interest us more, 
So let’s confine our sailing to the clipper Elsinore.” 











Olive Oil 
Makes 
Lovely 
Hair 
Let us send you 
one shampoo free 


and results w1ll 
quickly prove tt 


Palm and olive oils have been 
tound to possess peculiar qualities 

qualities of especial benefit to the 
hair. Their action imparts gloss and 
creates softness. It produces a 
beautiful, silky texture. 


This 1S proved by one shampoo 
with Palmolive, which contains palm 
and olive oils. This first shampoo 
we ask you to accept free. We will 
gladly send you a 1¢-cent trial size 
bottle if you will mail us your name 
and address on a postal. 


4 scientific booklet on the care 
of the hair accompanies this trial 
bottle. Read it carefully. It tells 
you how to shampoo with Palm- 
olive so you will enjoy its luxury to 
the utmost. It explains the care 
which results in heavy, luxuriant 
hair which is woman’s greatest 
beauty. 


Price 
50c a 


Bottle 








Sold Everywhere 


How these oils act 


The softening effects of olive oil 
are responsible for gloss and soft- 
ness. It produces a mild, penetrat- 
ing lather which softens and relaxes 
the scalp and enters roots and hair 
cells. 


The accumulation of dirt and oil is 
thoroughly dissolved. Dandruff is 
penetrated and removed. 


Palm oil contributes richness and 
body to this lather and makes it 
lasting. Both oils have been famous 
since Cleopatra’s day for their soften- 
ing, relaxing qualities which no 
others possess. 


Frees the scalp from dandruff 


Dandruff, which doctors call 
seborrhea and say causes most hair 
troubles, is not removed by. most 
shampoos. The dry, oily scales are 
impervious to usual cleansing. It 
makes them more powdery and 


PA 





But they must be got rid of some 
way or you may lose your hair. 
Dandruff packs around the roots and 
interferes with nutrition. This makes 
even the normal secretion found 01 
every scalp dangerous to hair health. 


The softening, penetrating lathe: 
produced by the combination ot 
palm and olive oils, loosens the 
scales and dislodges them from th« 
scalp. The delicate organism of each 
hair is free for healthy activity. 


Every drug and department stor: 
can supply you with Palmoliv: 
Shampoo. But first write for th 
free 1S-cent trial bottle, and booklet 
on the care of the hair. One sham 
poo proves this blend of palm and 
olive oils benefits the hair. Address 
Department B-3o00. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U.S. A. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF CANADA, L 
Toronto, Ont. 


ilso makers of a complete line of toilet arti 
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SHAMPOO 


The Blend of Palm and Olive Oils 


Copyright 1922— The Palmolive Co 
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Decoraton by 


[N a certain city there lived a young man who 

was tired of working for other people. And 
he said to himself, lo, | grow weary of being 
told do this or do not do that! Henceforth I 
will be my own master. And first I will go 
forth into the world and call upon men who 
are their own masters, to learn how it is done. 

So he called at the office of a great corpora- 
tion and sent in his card to the Vice President, 
whose name is famous and whose salary is large. 

“Sir, | envy you,” said the young man, “be- 
cause you have arrived. You have no boss. 
I have come to ask you how it is done.” 

“T will tell you,” said the Vice President; but 
at that moment a lovely young lady opened the 
door and said: “The President wishes to see you.” 

The Vice President nodded obediently and 
rose from his desk at once. The young man 
followed him into the office of the President. 
“Here I shall see the real stuff,” reflected the 
young man. “Surely the President has no boss.” 

But they had hardly arrived before another 
lovely young lady entered the room and said: 
“Pardon, sir, but the Chairman of the Board 
wishes to see you.” At once the President 
went out; again the young man followed. 

“Who is this Chairman who sends for the 
President?” asked the young man. “I will see 
him; surely he must be It.” 

So he followed the President into the office 
of the Chairman, and saw there a gray-haired 
little man bent over a desk and writing on a 
piece of yellow paper with a stubby pencil. 

“Ah, Henry,” said the little gray-haired man, 
addressing the President, “help me out on this 
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Fle Would Have NO, Boss 


A (‘ommon-Sense Editortal by Bruce BarTon 

















CHARLES B. FALLS 


point, will you? Iam making my annual report 
to the stockholders, and we must get it right.” 

At which the young man fled out of the 
office, saying to himself: “Truly, industry is a ser- 
vitude in which everyone hath masters. I will 
look elsewhere.” So he went to Washington 
and called at the White House, desiring to see 
the President of the United States. 

As he waited in an outer office, behold, a 
mailman entered and poured on a table great 
packages of mail which alert secretaries did 
open, piling the letters neatly in piles. 

The interested young manasked: “What are 
these letters?” To which the secretary replied: 

“They are communications to the President 
from the voters of the United States, telling 
him what he should do.” 


HE young man was discouraged, and pick- 

ing up an ancient book, he happened upon 
this verse: “And whosoever of you will be 
the chiefest, shall be servant of all.” 

And a great light dawned on the mind of 
the young man. And he said to himself: “This 
is something I had not understood—that the 
more people a man serves, the greater he is. 
For the laborer serves only one boss, but the 
president of a corporation serves his stock- 
holders, who are thousands; and the President 
of the United States serves a hundred million, 
and is chiefest of all. 

“Therefore I will leave off seeking the man 
who hath no boss and seek to get myself many 
bosses. For the number of those for whom a 
man works is the measure of his success.” 
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Salmon pink (fabri 
light and dark green, light and dark blue, 
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‘washed 26 Times 
without Jeding ~ 














From «an actual photograph. 
Blouse nore on file, with owner's statement, in the Procter & Gamble off 
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The Bright Shaw 


\bbott, sat with his head bowed in frowning thought 
[he frown, however, was one of perplexity rather than of 
approval: he was wholly unable to comprehend the younger 
nan’s attitude toward his experiences in the late war. The 
truth was, Charles Abbott acknowledged, that he understood 
g, nothing at all, about the present young. Indeede if 
it hadn’t been for the thoroughly absurd, the witless, things 
they constantly did, dispensing with their actual years he would 
have considered them the present aged. They were so—well, 
s so gloomy 
= Yet in view of the gayety of the current parties, the amounts 
of gin consumed, it wasn’t precisely gloom that enveloped them. 
Charles Abbott searched his mind for a definition, for light on 
a subject dark to a degree beyond any mere figure of speech. 
Yes, darkness particularly described Howard. The satirical bit- 
terness of his references to the “glorious victory in France” was 
actually a little unbalanced. The impression Abbott had received 
was of bestiality choked in mud. His nephew was amazingly 
clear, vivid and logical, in his memories and opinions; they 
couldn’t, as he stated them in a kind of frozen fury, be easily 
controverted. 
What, above everything else, appeared to dominate Howard 
Gage was a passion for reality, for truth—all the unequivocal 
lacts—in opposition to a conventional or idealized statement. 
Particularly, he regarded the slightest sentiment with a suspicion 
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are Howard Gage had gone, his mother’s brother, Charles 













By JosEPH HERGESHEIMER 


that reached hatred. Abbott's thoughts centered about the word 
idealized; there, he told himself, a ray of perception might be 
cast into Howard’s obscurity, since the most evident fact of al 
was that he cherished no ideals, no sustaining vision of an ultimate 
dignity behind men’s lives 

The boy, for example, was without patriotism; or at least, 
he hadn't a trace of the emotional loyalty that had fired the 
youth of Abbott’s day. There was nothing sacrificial in Howard 
Gage’s conception of life and duty, no allegiance outside his im- 
mediate need. Selfish, Charles Abbott decided. What upset him 
was the other's coldness: damn it, a young man had no business 
to be so literal! Youth was a time for generous transforming 
passions, for heroics. The qualities of absolute justice and con- 
sistency should come only with increasing age—the inconsiderable 
compensations for the other ability to be rapt in uncritical enthu- 
siasms. 

Charles Abbott sighed and raised his head. He was sitting in 
the formal narrow reception-room of his city house. The street 
outside was narrow too; it ran for only a square, an old thor- 
oughfare with old brick houses, once no more than a service 
alley for the larger dwellings back of which it ran. Now, perfectly 
retaining its quietude, it had acquired a new dignity of residence: 
because of its favorable, its exclusive situation, it was occupied 
by young married people of highly desirable connections. Abbott, 
nearing seventy and single, was the only person there of his age 
and condition. 
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hat. for } self anvhe < e with the present He heard, with a momentarily diverted attention, the Os 
Yes, his premo on hi g he vouth of today were of the front door bevond, women’s voices on the pa nent 
c sts e service of which hace the changing gears of a motor Mrs. Vaux and her daugt 
ightly col . n ea vears. Not patriotism alone, were going out early for dinner. They lived together—the ¢g : 
ove. had suffer endship. he was certain, had all had married into the Navy.—and it was the former | 
isappeal such friendship, at least, as had bound him to — the pian The street, after their departure, was silent ag | 
res Escobat \ndres Abbott hadn't thought of How different from the clamorous gavety of Havana 
nscic v for months. Now, with the refrain of the piano ' 
g . \r es was Ss real as N°?! actual sickness, Charles Abboit proceece 7) 
ul bee rly vears agi 4 icacv of his lungs, following scarlet fever a ke 
| : < ev had gone te h. A nking associate of his father’s, recommending ( 
i é lacon Theater. That, however at the same time, pointedly qualified his suggestio 
peri iad recurred to him like a condary consideration had determined Charles on Ha I 
he sk « < \ e blaze of his inker had added that Cuba was the healthiest place mi 
ritv. But not ol th no political attachments There politica 
es I 1s I s ) re il i 1s I was What lic) he 
\ Vv re ( \ ) i SK¢ the ¢ er] replied g , 
{ { < ] STD 
s young The : ) 0 ft ng | 
Nite rt \ e s i e G ern! ‘ 
Ph i } s ( uN ( 1 n ( l st ope vioience I s s 
egil ‘ i I h the pe he country at larg S 
t s ite in le Cilies santiage e Cuba I ri 
y s s | t ( ( re it is i ile Oo the vounger 
H S s {sOVE ( is @X | . Every veek bovs thev were [ 
( e Plaza de Armas | r soul bronunctante —were being sho sses 4 
t ¢ The es ‘ ur i ven on re Cabanas fortress Women of the greatest delic suspecte 
gu f his t é 1 glo I npathy w nationalistic ideals, were thrown 1 | 
Ques ot ¢ nm eal s( changed lor eC a town pros ies Everywhere i nN tless SVsic espk 
t\ eStrove Dv tMme ssing singie element Vas con ba Ing the cathe ring of circles, ferti.ias, Tor pl 
He wasn't. thougl pe \ sidering himself, but rather f a Cuba erated from a bloody and intolerable tyranny 
he sustaining beliefs that s early marked the divergence Were these men. Charles pressed his query. really as young 
tween Howard's day and his ow [his discovery, he felt himself? Younger. some of them, by five and six years \ 
as of deep importance; it explained so much that was apparentl they were shot by a file of soldiers’ muskets? They were ki 
explicable. Charles Abbott asserted silently, dogmatically, that that way, and some on the streets, before the Café Dominica or 
failure of spirit had occurred There was no longer such su- the putios of their homes, s!ain with pistols or the cavalry swe ' \\ 
preme honor as Andrés Escobar’s The ance-measure in “The of officers At this the elder Abbott had looke s lubik 
Spanish Rhapsody” grew fouder and more insistent, and through that Charles hastily abandoned his questioning. Enough of t 
he heard the castanets of La Clavele, he saw the superb flame sort of thing had been shown: already his mother was unaltera g 
f her body in the bruta eniticence of the fringed mantén opposed to Cuba—and there he intended at any price to go. I H 
e Andalusia incarnate those tragedies and reprisals, the champion of his de i 
insisted, were limited, as he had begun by saying, to the politic 
H E had a vision ¢ e shawl itself. and once more seemed involved. No more engaging or safer city than Havana existed 
to feel the smoot ragging heaviness of its embroidery the delight of young traveling Americans with an equal amour 
lhe burning square of its colors unfolded before him, the incred- | money and good sense. He had proceeded to indicate the 
le magentas. the light blues and oranges and emerald and ver perate pleasures of Havana; but then, Charles Abbott had n 
nilion, worked into broad peonies and roses wreathed in leaves for sensuous pleasure. His mind was filled by the other visio! 
\nd suddenly he felt that, not only prefiguring Spain, it was sym- heroic youth dying for the ideal of liberty W 
holical of the youth. the time that had gone. Thus the past ap- He had never before given Cuba, under Spanish rule, a thoug 
peared to him. wrapped bright and precious in the shaw! of memory. hut at a chance sentence it dominated him completel al 
No other woman that Charles Abbott might dream of could being had been tinder for the spark of its romantic spirit. 1 
e worn La Clavele’s t we have consumed her like naturally. he had carefully concealed from his pare f 
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ma Sharply Charles grasped Andres’ 
wn 
avs that immediately followed, Cuba as a possibility was 
ng as continuously argued. Soon his father. basing his decision on 
A Charles’ gravity of character, was in favor of the change; and in 
kl he his mother, at whose prescience he wondered, was over- 
or borne 
vor’s i Well, he was for Havana! His cabin on the Morro Castle was 
Dic s secured, that notable trunkful of personal effects packed; and his 
tl } father. greatly to Charles’ surprise, outside all women’s knowledge 
ably gave him a smal! derringer with a handle of mother-of-pear! 
But § He was now, the elder told him, almost a man; and while it was 
ation inconceivable that he would have a use for the pistol, he must 
ically accustom himself to such responsibility. He wouldn't need it; but 
d for if he did, there, with its greased cartridges in their short ugly 
int ol chambers, it was. “Never shoot in a passion,” the excellent advice 
tem- @ went on. “Only a cool hand is steady; and remember that it hasn't 
jo car @ much range.” It was for desperate necessity at a very short dis- 
on ol! lance 
With the derringer lying newly in his grasp, his eves steadily 
ug! on his father’s slightly anxious gaze, Charles asseverated that he 
Il his @@ would faithfully attend every instruction. At the identical moment 
Thus. § of this commitment he pictured himself firing into the braided 
luring #@ tunic of a beastly Spanish officer and supporting a youthful Cuban 





arm. 





“La Clavele!” he whispered. 
patriot, dying pallidly of wounds, in his free arm. The Morro 
Castle hadn't left its New York dock before he had determined 
just what part he would take in the liberation of Cuba—he'd lead 
a hopeless demonstration in the center of Havana, at the hour 


when the city was its brightest and the band playing most gayly; 
his voice, sharp like a shot. so soon to be stilled in death, would 


silence the insolence of music. 


HIS was not a tableau of self-glorification or irresponsible 
youth, he proceeded; it was more significant than a spirit 


determination rested on the abstraction of 
saw Cuba as a place which, 


of adventure. His 
liberty for an oppressed people; he 





after great travail, would become the haunt of perfect peace. 
That, Charles felt, was not only a possibility but inevitable; 
he saw the forces of life drawn up in such a 


good on one side, facing the bad on the other. There was no 
mingling of the ranks. no gray, but simply, conveniently, black 
and white. And in the end the white would completely Reser 
it would be victorious for the reason that heaven must reign over 
hell. God was supreme. 

Charles wasn’t at all religious; he came of a blood which 
gated to its women the rites and responsibilities of the 


dele- 


church; 








Pave $2 
hy t was 4 { t 
( in hi nn ‘ 
ol ne P ole 
theologi il al 
J tness 1\ col 
etely behind the sky; 
f vas mn nere me 
eval fantasy He 
g ignore this in 


any practice, yet it 
held him within its 
potent if invisible bar 
riers Charles Abbott 


heleved it The su 
premacy of God. sus 


pended above the 
vickedness of Spain 
would descend ind 
crush it 

Ranged, therefore 
sq iarely on the side of 
the angels, mentally he 
swept forward in con- 


fidence, sustained by 
the glitter of their in- 
vincible pinions. The 


spending of his life, he 
thought, was a neces 
sary part of the con- 
summation; somehow 
vithout that h 
lost radiance. A great 
price would be re- 


Is Vision 


lt 


red, but the result 

eternal happiness, on 
hat island to which he 
Was taking linen suits 
in winter! Charles | | 
1 subconscious conce] 
tion of the heroic doc- 


trine of the destruction 


ft the bodv for the 
soul’s salvation 
I 1¢ WV ( 
entering wind lik 
the slashing 
p¢ ( gra 
swe sk \\ i 
comto i tean 
ong her c¢ \los 
f the passengers at once were seasick, and either retired or col- 
apsed in a leaden row under the lee of the deck-cabins. But this 


ndisposition didn’t touch Charles, and it pleased his sense of dig- 
nity. He appeared, erect and capable, at breaktast, and through 
the morning promenaded the unsteady deck. He attended the 
gambling in the smoking-saloon, and listened gravely to the frag- 
mentary hymns attempted on Sunday 
These human activities were all detinitely outside him; charged 
with a higher purpose, he watched them comprehendingly, his 
lips bearing the shadow of a saddened smile; essentially he was 
alone, isolated—or at least, he was at first; later, during the four 
lays’ journey, he kept colliding with the rotund figure of a man 
wrapped to the eves in a heavy cloak until, finally, from progress- 
ing in opposite directions, they fell into step together. To Charles’ 
delight, the other was a Cuban, Domingo Escobar, who lived in 
Havana, on the Prado 
HARLES learned this from the flourishing card given in 
return for his own. Escobar he found to be a man with a 
pleasant and considerate disposition; indeed, he maintained a 
scrupulous courtesy toward Charles far transcending whatever the 
American would have had at home from a man so much older. 
lyomingo Escobar, it developed, had a grown son Vincente, twenty- 
eight years old; a boy perhaps Charles’ own age—no, Andrés 
would be two, three, years younger; and Narcisa. The latter, his 
daughter, Escobar—unashamed—described as a budding white rose 
(Charles wasn’t interested in that; his thoughts were definitely 
turned from girls, however flowerlike; but he was engaged by Vin- 
cente and Andrés. He asked a great many questions about them, 
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A lithe figure in blazing silk 


all tending to discover, if possible, the activity of the 
his, though, was a subject which Domingo Esco 
ignored 

Once, when Charles put a direct query with relat 
in Cuba, the older man, abruptly replying at a tangent, ign 
his question. It would be necessary to ask Andrés Es 
self. 

That he would have an opportunity to do this was assu 
for Andrés’ parent, who knew the Abbotts’ banking frien 
mately, had told Charles with flattering sincerity how welcome 
would be at the Escobar dwelling on the Prado. The Fra 
began to be clear, of all the possible places of residence in Ha 
was the best; the Escobars went to Paris when they wille 
altogether, Charles told himself, he had made a very fort 
beginning. He picked up, from various sources on the stear 
useful tags of information about his destination: 

The Inglaterra, to which Charles had been directed 
home, was a capital hotel, but outside the walls. Sti 
Calle de! Prado, the Paseo there, was quite gay; and befor« 
was the sweep of the Parque Isabel, where the band playe 
the Hotel St. Louis, next door, many of the Spanish officer 
their rooms, but at the hour of dinner they gathered in the 
Dominica. The Noble Havana was celebrated for its camarone 
shrimps, Charles learned: and the Tuileries. at the junctur¢ 
Consulado and San Rafael streets, had a salon upstairs espe 
for women. Most of his dinners, however, he would get 
the Restaurant Francais, excellently kept by Francois Gar 
on Cuba Street 

There he would encounter the majority of his voung 
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raked black felt hat made a sultry bow. 


intrymen in Havana: the Café el Louvre would serve for 
rbets after the theater. The Plaza de Toros, of course, he 
{ frequent: it was on Belascoin Street near the sea. The 


rnoon fights only were fashionable. The cockpit was at the 
Valle del Gallo. 

[here were other suggestions as well, put mostly in the form of 
ribald inquiry; but toward them Charles Abbott persisted in an 

le of uncommunicative disdain. His mind, his whole deter- 
ation, had been singularly purified; he had a sensation of 
teness from the flesh; his purpose killed earthly desire. He 
ight of himself now as dedicated to that: Charles reviewed 
omfortable amount of his letter of credit, his personal 
fications, the derringer mounted in mother-of-pearl, in the 
ight of one purpose. It annoyed him that he couldn't at once 
ge into this with Domingo Escobar; but whenever he ap- 
proached that ordinarily responsive gentleman with anything 
tical, he grew morose and silent, or else, more maddening 
: leliberately put Charles’ interest aside. The derringer, 
vever, brought out an unexpected and gratifying stir 

Escobar had stopped in Charles’ cabin, and the latter, with a 
tudied air of the casual, displayed the weapon on his berth. 
You must throw that away!” Escobar exclaimed dramatically. 

\t once, now, through the porthole!” 

[ can’t do that.” Charles explained; “it was a gift from my 
father: besides, I’m old enough now for such things.” 

A gift from your father, perhaps,” the other echoed; “but did 
he tell vou, I wonder, how you were going to get it into Cuba? 
Did he explain what the Spanish officials would do if they found 
vou with a pistol? Dama de Caridad, do vou suppose Cuba is 


New York? The best 
you could hope for 
would be deportatior 
Into the sea with it! 
But this Charles Ab- 
bott refused to do 
though he _ would 
he agreed, con 
ceal it beyond the in- 
genuity of Spain; and 
Escobar left him in a 
muttering anger 
Charles felt decidedl; 
encouraged: a palpable 
degree of excitement 
of tense anticipation 
had been granted him 


y =T Charles \b- 
ott’s first actu 


al breath of the trop 
ics, of Cuba, was very 
different, charged and 
surcharged with magi- 
cal peace: the steamer 
was enveloped in an 
evening of ineffable 
lovely blueness. The 
sun faded from the 
world of water and left 
an ultramarine undula- 
ting flood with depths 
of clear black; the sky 
was a tender gauze otf 
color that, as night ap- 
proached, was sewn 
with a glimmer that 
became curiously ap- 
parent, seemingly near 
stars The air that 
brushed Charles’ cheek 
Was slow and warm 
its warmth was fuller 
heavier with potency, 
than the August he 
knew. Accelerating his 
imagination, it dissi- 
pated his energies; he 
lounged supine in his 
chair, long past mid- 
night, lulled by the slight rise and fall of the sea, gathered up 
benignly into the beauty above him 

Later he had to stir himself into the energy of packing, for 
the Morro Castile was docking early in the morning. He closed 
his bag thoughtfully, the derringer on a shelf. Escobar had spoker 
about it. warning him again; and it was apparent that no ob- 
vious place of concealment would be sufficient. At last he hit 
on an excellent expedient—he would suspend it inside the leg of a 
trouser. He fell asleep, still saturated with the placid blue 
immensity without, and woke sharply. while it was still dark. 
But it was past four, and he rose and dressed. The deck was 
empty, deserted, and the light in the pilot-house showed a set 
solitary countenance under a glazed visor. There was, of course, 
no sign of Cuba. 

A wind freshened; it blew steadily with no change of tempera- 
ture, like none of the winds with which he was familiar. It 
appeared to blow the night away, astern. The caged light grew 
dull; there were rifts in the darkness, gleams over the tranquil 
sea; and the morning opened like a flower sparkling in dew. The 
limitless reach of the water flashed in silver planes; miniature 
rainbows cascaded in the spray at the steamer’s bow; a flight of 
sailing fish skittered by the side. Far ahead there was a faint 
silhouette, like the print of a tenuous green-gray cloud on the 
sea. It grew darker, bolder; and Charles Abbott realized that 
it was an island. 

Cuba grew rapidly nearer; he could see now that it wasn’t 
pale; its foliage. was heavy. glossy, almost somber. The Morro 
Castle bore to the left, but he was unable to make out an 
opening, a possible city, on the coast. The water regained its 








tense blue ii once t nsparent, clear al aves th pigment 
mal her velers Vere | on deck Charles moved toward 
Ly go Escobar e other eluded him. Undoubtedly Esco 
I he conjuncts f the derringer and the Spanish customs 
I A genet ‘ ness permeated the small throng; they 
conversed with a forced triviality, or sunk thought, said nothing 
Dhe | ( ( rama of a crash of brass, of an abruptly 
ng rta Cy vung into Havar Harbor. Charles was 
simultaneously zed at a great many things—the narrowness of 
he « e, the crowded ships in what was no more than a rift 
( ( ea ong | I es weve fh at the left. and the cit 
Havana itselt I ( i \ vefore hin His utmost desire was 
itisties yv tha rs pst Why. he cried mentaliv, haat 
he Deen told that it Was a city of white marble That was the 
impression it gave hin rac Ol whiteness, lream city 
crowning the shining blue tice 


Every house was hung with balconies on long shuttered windey 

and everywhere tall palms with smooth 

pewterlike trunks, and short Here. then 
latte 


vhite and 


at its size and vigor ane 


Wer’ Darks ine paims 
palms pre fusely leaved 
green, was the place of his dedication he was a 
Drillianes 


when the 


dashed 


The steamer was scarcely moving customs officials 


came on Doar and as the drift ceased, a swarm of boats like 
scows with awnings aft clustered about them Hotel runners 
clambered up the sides, and in an instant there was a pandemoniun 


of Spal sn an 510 i l \ mai 
Hotel 7 0,” clutched Charles Abbott's arm 


whose cap bore the sign 
but he sharply 


crew awa\ repeating the single word, ‘/ igialerra < The porter 
of that hotel soon discovered him, and with a fixed reassuring 
smile, got together all the for his* guests 

Charles, instructe Escobar, ignored the deman 





for passports, and proceeded to the boat indicated as the Ingla 
T 








terras. I is piled with luggage, practically awash; yet the 
boatmen urge it ashore to the custom house in a mad racing 
with the whole churning flotill The rigor of the landing exan 
ination, Charles thought impatiently, had been ridiculously exag 
gerate but as he was stepping into a hack, two men in finely 
stripe inen, carrying canes with green tassels, peremptorily 
stopper hin ( iries s wie to rasp the intent of thei 
rapi Spanis! he ( in his hands dexterously over his bods 
He explor: px ipper Charles’ back and then dr 
iS] = \ e position ol he icrringe 
‘ s At | 4 t 

No i i than dimimishe 
4 the evident charms of the cits The heat, Charles toun 
hough extre vas les ppressive than the dazzling light | 
sun | g valls primrose and cobalt, in the 
vide nt ope : sitively blinded him. He passed nar 
s I ys were hun from house to house 

S S i es of unfamil sal 
stoppe \ ] 2 i 

It face ( ( I} ( y whic 
irthner ( ( or s ( cs l nas 
and it was so foreig es, so ftascinating, that he sto 
Os In ga g \ ( st lis elbow, eca 
he necessity of imme a Inge and he went on into a 
high cool corridor set with a marble flooring. At the office he 
exchanged his passport f solemn printed warning and in 
minable succession of dire s; and then, climbing an impressiv« 
stair, he was ushered into a room where the ceiling was so far 
ibove him that once more Ne Vas overcome by strangeness 

He unpacked slowly, with a gratifying sense of the mature 


significance of his every gesture; and in the tub hidden 
by a curtain in a corner, ha refreshing bath. The room had 
a single window rising from the tiled floor eight or ten feet. an 


stone 


he opened double shutters, discovering a shallow iron-railed bal- 
cony. Before him was a squat yellow building with a wide com 
plicated facade; it reached back for a square, and Charles decided 
rat it Was e Tacon Theater On the lett was the Parque 


with its walks, its trees and 
the Isabel I] 
Abbott's confidence left him little by little; what had 
seemed so easy in New York, so apparent, was uncertain with 
Havana about him rhe careless insolence of the inspectors 
ith the green-tasseled canes at once filled him with indignation 
and depression. How was he to begin his mission? Without a 
vord of Spanish, he coul known. There was 
\ndrés Escobar to consider: his father had told Charles that he 
knew a few words of English Meanwhile, hungry, Charles 


ae 
went down to the eleven o'clock breakfast. 


Isabel, 


settees, 


and gravel 


grass-plo 


t 


about 





Iron 
gathere statue of 


Charles 


int even make it 


Andrés Escobar 
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A CEREMONIOUS head waiter led him to a small tabl 
2 long window on the Parque Isabel, where, gazing has 


it the breakfasts around him, he managed, with the assistance 
his waiter’s limited English, to repeat their principal featur 
These were fruit and salad. coffee flavored with salt, an Fret 
bread. Clear white curtains swung at the window in a bar 
percepurbdi¢ rrent of au and he had glimpses of expa 
vithout, me veiled and now intolerably brilliant His dissa 

ion, doubts, vanished in an extraordinary sense of w Y 
of settled importance and elegane There were many peoy 
the lining-room: it was filled with the unfamiliar soun 
spanish; the men, dark, bearded and _ brilliant-eyed, in wl 
nens, with their excitable hands, specially engaged his attent 
for it was to them he was addressed 

The women he glanced over with a detached an ! ge 
nanner: they were, on the whole, a little fatter than necess: 


it their soft, and their dress and jewels, eve 
early in the day, nicely elaborate. All his interest 
to the Cubans present; or rather, unlike 
himself, Americans, French planning 1 
several tongues the day’s breakfasting with gaz 
fastened on Hingray’s Spanish Conversation 
Charles carefully ignored 

He felt, because of the depth of his own implication 
here, infinitely superior to 
to blinder, journevings. He disliked the English arrogance 
\merican clothes, and the suspicious parsimony of the Fren 
Outside, in the main corridor of the hotel, he paused undecice 
practically no one, he saw, in the Parque Isabel, was walk 
there was an unending broad stream of single-horse victorias 
hire; but he couldn't ask any driver he saw to conduct 
heart of the Cuban party of liberty 

The strongest of all his recognitions was the fact 
lesire—but a marked distaste—for sightseeing; he didn’t want 
be identified, in the eves of Havana, with the circulating thr 
f the superficially curious. In the end he strolled away fr 
he Inglaterra, to the left, and discovered the Prado. It 
wide avenue with the promenade in the center shaded by r 
of trees with small burnished leaves. There, he remembers 
where the Escobars lived, and he wondered which of the imposi 

bh white, with sweeping pillars and cary 

great iron-bound doors, was theirs. He 
gymnasiu 
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passed a fe 
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m, a dilapidated theater of wood past 


fountains with lions’ heads 

















o the sea. It reached in an idyllic and unstirred blue a 
flawless horizon, with, on the rocks of its shore, a pa 
irticolored bathhouses. There was an old fort. a ga \ 
could see formed part of the city wall—bearing on its 


once 
1 row of rusted and 


antiquated cannon 
tery, and beyond he 


slopes f eart 
a co\ 


lown from the bat 


entered 





vay 1 parapet dropping to the tranquil tide. Aft 
pen space, the Maestranza, he came to a pretty wall 
| h 


he Paseo le Va eZ Wi trees, stone seats and a Tip} lig Dree 
Abbott indolently examined an arch, fallen int 
tablet informed him, by the corps of R 
on a bench, saturated by the hot, vivid pea 
efore him reached the narrow entrance of the bay, with, o1 

tarther long pink wall of the Cabanas. A drit 

nilitary music came to him from the fortress. . a or 
ove for Havana stirred in his heart; already, after on 
hours, he was familiar, there. It 
hat he understood its spirit; the beauty of palms and 
was what, in the bleak north, all his life he had longed for. 17 
constriction of his breathing had vanished 


repair, erected, its 
Engineers. He sat 


hang 1e 
nana, the 


contented, seemed to ( 





HE necessity for an immediate and 
he would, when the time came, act; he was practica 
unlimited in days and money. Charles decided, however, to begi 
it once the study of Spanish, and he'd arrange for lessons at 
fencing school. Both of those accomplishments were imperative 
his final intention. He lingered on the bench without an inclinati 
to move—he had been lower physically than he realized. TI 
heat increased; the breeze and band stopped; and finally 
and returned to the Inglaterra. There the high cool shadow 
his room was so soothing that he fell into a sound slumber a 
was waked only by a pounding at his door past the middle 
afternoon. 

A servant tendered him a card that 


violent action had less 


ened: 








bore engraved the nan 
He would see Mr. Escobar, he sent word 

soon as he could be dressed. And choosing his garb in 
mingling of haste and particular care, he was permeated by 
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t She swept into an appalling fury, a tormented human flame, of ecstasy. 

ic 

rh inable excitement. Facing Andrés, he had a sensation of his It was polite of you to come so soon,” Charles said; “and 

ost ewn clumsiness, his inept attitude; for the other, vounger than your father was splendid to me on the steamer.” 

0 In appearance, was faultless in bearing: in immaculately ‘How do vou like Havana?” Andrés asked. 

in ned linen, a lavender tie and sprig of mimosa, he was an im- “IT love it!” Charles exclaimed in a burst of enthusiasm, at 

( pressive figure of the best fashion. But Andrés Escobar was which, immediately after, he grew ashamed. “I was thinking this 
more than that: his sensitive. delicately modeled dark face. morning,” he continued more stiffly, “when I had hardly got 

n the clear brown eyes and level lips, were stamped with a super- here. how much at home I felt. That’s funny, too; for it’s 
personality. entirely different from all I have known.” 
fis English, as his father had said, was halting. confined to ‘You like it!’ Andrés Escobar reflected his unreserved tone. 


al phrases, but his tones were warm with hospitality. “That’s good. I am very, very glad. (Continued on pave 102) 











The 


Iilustrated by “Ff. Henry 


be difficult to say. He had told his friends that snow and 
nd anything higher than a first floor made him feel ill, and 
had then proceeded to lose himself very pleasantly among the 
fleshpots. Well, he had earned his fleshpots. Yet here he was. 
it three o'clock on a sunny afternoon, paying his entrance fee 
like anybody else to the Association Rooms, to see Macrae’s 


if Ol. ils 
phot graph 


ay T had taken Stephen Forrester to the Exhibition would 
ice a 


“The large photographs of Mount Forrester are in Room C,” 
said the very efficient young person with the bobbed hair who 
gave him his change. “Kindly keep to the right.””. He thanked 
her humbly and clicked through the turnstile in the wake of a 
large woman in musquash and carnations, who would probably 
have given much to know him. For Forrester was something 
f lion that winter. 

He went into Room C, alter a guilty glance about A and B 
But no one was there who knew him. No one said: “That's For- 
rester! Yes, the fellow with the limp. You'd never dream he 
was fond of that sort of thing, would you?” His first thought 
was: “Mac did some good work!” Then, with an involuntary 
catching of the breath, he stopped short before the great photo- 
graph that held the end wall alone 

And as he did so, he knew with sure foreknowledge that any 
time in his life he might be brought up with that little thrill, 
that while he lived, a hundred chance scents or colors or silences 
would have power to renew for him that air of ineffable space. 
those sheathed and virgin rocks, those upper snows austere 
against the burning blue; that the impersonal passion of the 
climber had been, was, and forever would be the moving force 
of his soul 

“Mount Forrester from the Southeast,” the catalogue had it 
Just that! He was the man who had conquered Mount Forrester; 
and he was the man who knew how utterly the great height had 
conquered him. 
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cn WV ho Climbed 


By M. L. C. PICKTHALL 








He sat down on one of the leather 
divans placed at intervals down the 
center of the room, staring at the 
enlarged photograph with _ halft- 
closed eyes. The heated air grew 
cold in his throat; inside his irre- 
proachable gloves the scars of his 
old frost-bites burned and tingled; he tapped one weli-sh¢ 
foot—the lame one—on the floor. There in the extreme left- 
hand corner of the picture was the bit of ice that had slid and 
crushed him. That had been on the return journey. They said 
he'd never walk again. Macrae himself had been all in when he 
took that picture. Why, they'd put him in the tent in the 
middle of a snow-flurry; the cloud had cleared and the light was 
right; they’d found Mac up to his ears in snow half a mile away, 
clutching the camera—raving, but he'd taken the picture. 

“Excuse me, boss—you done any climbin’?” 

Forrester came to earth with a start, and leaned round the 
curve of the leather seat-back the better to see and answer 
the man who had so suddenly spoken to him. But he was slow 
in answering as the details of the questioner’s face presented 
themselves to him round the curve of the fat green morocco. For 
what possible interest could such a one have in climbing moun 
tains? An elderly clerk out of work? Scarcely educated 
enough, judged Forrester. A night watchman? More likel; 
Anyway, a sub-under-assistant at whatever he set his hand to 
do. The stamp of the man born to work under other men was 
on him, on his respectable garments, on his vague face set ir 
graying bristles; one could guess him treading forever the sam: 
smoothed rut. running on the same rail, until pushed off at last 
into a still deeper obscurity. And he was already growing old 
Forrester, clean from his heights, was quick to pity. “One ot 
the Great Unlucky,” he said to himself; and aloud: “Yes, I's 
climbed a good bit. Are you—interested in it?” 
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lhe stranger turned 
completely around. 
“You the feller that 
climbed that moun- 
tain an’ had it 
named fer him?” 


[Then he drew out seven coppers 
id arranged them along his dingy palm. There was a certain 
outhfulness, a hovering and unexpected sweetness in his smile 
at attracted Forrester. “These here.” he said, “are all I 
t left o’ what Maggie allows me fer baccy this week. after 
ayin’ me admission.” He returned the coins to his pocket and 
sumed his slow contemplation of the picture 

For a moment Forrester was in doubt. But the shabby-respect- 
le man was oblivious of him, his whole attention absorbed 
the picture. And it was Forrester who renewed the conversa- 
on on some impulse of sympathy. saying: “Where have you 
one your climbing?” 

Me? Oh, anywhere north o° Thunder Valley. for the most 
rt. You got to clinb there to get about 
doin’ it fer fun.” He turned 
iph. and once more 


thes 
tha 


smiled slow ly 


Ihe stranger 
la 
a 


Dont see no sense 
his eves again to the photo- 
| 


shy. half-bovish smile 


transfigured 


his commonplace 


Mister? 


face. “But you nks different when yer 
voung, eh Where you done your climbin’, if I may 
arsk?” 

Forrester nodded toward the wall 
said pleasantly. “My names 
vour service.” 

The stranger turned completely around; his 
vack of the divan like a queer mild moon. ‘You—Forrester?” 
he said with interest. “Well, now! You the feller that climbed 
that mountain an’ had it named fer him?” 

“Yes,” smiled Forrester, conscious of an excusable glow. 

“My!” said the unknown softly. “My! If that don't beat 
all!” He looked at Forrester carefully, as if making a friendly 
inventory of him. He rubbed his hands gently together. ‘“Mag- 
gie'll be that amused to hear tell I seen you!” he said shyly. 

Well—uamused was not just the word Forrester had ex- 
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‘Thereabouts mostly,” he 
Forrester—Stephen Forrester, at 


face rose over the 
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But the other man came sidling along the leather seat, 
all alight with interest. He put out his hand, so palpably the 
hand of a failure, and touched Forrester’s sleeve. ‘Mister,’ 
he begged simply, “tell me all about it, so’s I can tell Maggie!” 
The appeal hit Forrester in his softest place. He was 
touched. Who was Maggie? He visioned her as beautiful, and 
creaming of her native hills; in a mental flash he saw himselt 
telling a moving story to a dozen well-appointed dinner-tables 
He said kindly: “Tell me what you want to know. But first 
—who's Maggie? Where is she? 
“My old girl, Mister. She's washin 
I get a job.” He went on with a touch of pride 
have to work when /’m doin’ anything 


pected! 


dishes at Henniker’s till 
“She don't 


boss 


GAIN Forrester was moved; he guessed that Maggie washed 
dishes a lot at Henniker’s, and did it cheerily. Maggie's 
husband went on with a shy eagerness, jerking his thumb at the 
wall: “Did you have to cross Somahl’ to the glacier, Mister? 
“Yes.” Forrester was of an increasing astonish- 
ment, for the glacier was not shown on the photograph, and is 
not named on any map. “We climbed that long ridge to the east 
-the photograph show much of it—and worked 
along till we came to the little plateau. And there we made 
our last camp. We went up next day. We wanted to do it 
in a day, so as not to spend a night at that altitude.’ 

“J know.” The face of Maggie's husband showed keener, 
harder; he was touched with some quiet amusement that puzzled 
Forrester. “You went up roped ? 

“As far as that big fissure.” Forrester 
poet might kindle at the talk of love We cast 
They were too great a weight. We kept them 
could, but there was a continual poxdre and thes 
stiff as steel rods, crackling as we moved It 
that 

“The papers say you was the only one that made 
Mister, the one that made good 


conscious 


does not 


boss 
was kindling, as a lwric 
them oft then 
as dry as we 
Were trozen as 
sounded so loud, 
crackle 

the peak 


Only 


“Tt wasn't the other fellows’ fault.” said Forrester quickly 
“They were fine stufi—white men. I tell vou they gave up 
their chances so I should have mine Yes. Thev helped me 
all through, spent their strength for me—so that in the end 
they'd none leit, and I went on alone—on their strength. A 
man said to me last week You hired them, didn’t vou?’ 
‘What difference does that make,’ I said, ‘when they gave me 
what money couldn't buy?’ ” 

Forrester’s eyes went to the picture: he was abruptly silent 
Then: “They gave me ¢/rat,” he breathed 

After a minute he went on quietly, talking more to himself 
than to the man beside him: 

“I left Mason and Pieters on the last tiny level with the tent 


over them. Mason was finished. Pieters could have come with 
me, but daren’t leave Mason, who was in a state of collapse. and 
blue. Pieters never stopped rubbing him, he told me. for an hour 
I went on alone. up a slope of hard old snow, steep. but easy 
enough,—that slope —and in five minutes it was if I'd been alone 
for centuries, from the beginning of the world! I drew mvyselt 
up on a ledge and looked down. Mason and Pieters were little 
black figures beneath. Pieters lifted a hand to me. Then I 
went on over that hummock—there—and they were gone. It 
seemed to be all right—all right, I mean, that I should be alone 
at the end—alone with my mountain 

“The hardest part of the climbing was over. There remained 
only that great soaring wedge of immortal snow that heaved 
above me into the blue. I had only to climb, to keep on work- 
ing upward as long as my strength held. I knew it would not 
fail. Mv arms, outstretched against the face of the steep, and 
looking as weak as a fly's legs, were yet long enough and strong 
enough to clasp the whole of that magnificent summit, and 
leave their mark upon it, and conquer it. What a thing human- 
ity is! Oh, I'm talking nonsense, if vou like, but I was a little 
mad at the time. If you've climbed. vou know how it is!” 

But Forrester saw at the same moment that his listener didn’t 
now how it was, for all he was smiling indulgently. “I been 
mad in my time, boss,” he said almost with a wink. “I aint 
the head for such things now.” 

Forrester laughed a little. “It took some head,” he confessed, 
nodding at the photograph. “After I worked round that curve 
there, I had nothing under me but a drop—a drop clear to tim- 
ber-line. I'd loose a handful of snow from somewhere, and it'd 
go glittering off into the emptiness behind me like frozen smoke, 
and I'd stick close for a minute to see if any more was coming. 
Then I'd watch those bits of snow-dust fall and fall and fall— 


The Men Who Climbed 


miles and miles they seemed to fall, right to the black furriness 
that was the forest of the lower slopes. They came near to 
shaking me. And now and then I seemed to have nothing at all 
under hands or feet—to be just afloat in dizzy space. Then I'd 
look up, and the whole weight of the summit’d rush back at me 
—hang over me until I seemed to be underneath it and crushed 
flat. And then I'd kind of come back to -nyself, and know what 
I was doing. And I tell you I wouldn't have swapped places 
with a millionaire! It’s at times like that a man feels his sou 
alive in him, and knows he can’t fail, whatever seems to happet 
They say that normally we only use about one-tenth of « 
power of living. It takes the divine moment to teach us wl 
we are when we use ten-tenths—what we are!” 

Forrester was frankly smiling now, frankly talking to hims 
Maggie's husband was listening in respectful bewilderment, 
with something held in reserve; he sat with his elbows on his 
knees and his hands dangling forward. Forrester wished h 
wouldnt: those hands looked so inept, so apologe 
He went on abruptly: 

“I was corkscrewing upwards, if you see what I mean. I 
culated to reach the top on the side opposite to where I'd le 
my two men, for we'd seen that the overhang was less ther 
But on that side the wind was worse. It was not strong—j 
a steady swim of cold air fit to freeze the breath ir 

“I was working up very safely and steadily, finding everything 
much easier than I had expected, which is often tl 


ink 
, 
qj 


1 
somenow 


side y 


ne Way I 


was cutting steps in solid snow. Nothing could happen to 


as long as I kept on cutting steps. I was as safe as a house, t 
all the next stopping-place was two thousand feet under \ 
I was just thinking so when the thong with which my ice-ax wa 


looped round my wrist caught against a snag that thrust througi: 
the snow-crust, and snapped. I shifted my grip on the shaft t 
greater security: and the next instant the thing was out ot 
hand and glissading down the slope 

“Well, awkward enough, but not fatal. I n 
without slower; making detours round hummocks I 
have cut nd scooping holds with the big knife I had « 
lanvard round mvy_ neck I went on so for mavbe ano 
hour, not thinking of the top, pinning my mind to every incl 
the ascent 

“And then—all in a moment, as it seemed 
there was the summit not two hundred feet 
all the way 


it was 











: I looked | Ar 


} ne 
adove me l 1- 


“Well. I hung on with toes and fingers and tried ' 
but I couldn't get it out. Change places with a millionaire’ I 
wouldn't have changed places with the kings of the earth! An 


then I looked more closely at what lay in front of me. And— 
the cheer went out of me like the flame out of a candle 

“Immediately and for as far round as I could see, th 
mountain-top was girdled with a band of rock. a sheer face, to 
sheer to hold the snow. It was all veined with ice, pitted and 
porous with the weather since the world began—soft stuif, crun 
bling under frost and sun. Yes, there was just about twenty) 
feet of it. After that a smooth mound of snow to the ve 
crest. And I lav with my chin in a drift at the foot of it, and 
cried like a baby. For I knew that no power on earth cou 
get me up that little twenty-foot wall of rock without an ax 
to chip holds with 

“I worked up to it and stood against it. There was a ledge 
that held me comfortably. I stood on it and drove in the 
knife as far as I could reach above my head, tossed my line 
round it and pulled. It came away in a tinkle of tiny ice-chips 
and rotten rock. I stared below me. I wondered how long it 
would take me to get down—without having reached the top 
I looked to my right, just to make certain of what I was deadly 
sure of already—that there wasn’t any possible way up for a 
single climber farther along the ledge. And there, as sure as 
I'm a living man, were little steps cut roughly in the rock 
choked with ice, but recognizable, serviceable. 

“When I told our president that,” said Forrester after a silence 
“he told me I'd gone light-headed from exposure.” 


Ver me, 





Be CRRESTER gazed at the picture a moment. a smile on his 
fine vivid face. His eves looked into a great distance; and 
the eves of the man beside him rested on him—kindly, uncom 
prehendingly. a little wistfully, as if he were trying to follow 
Forrester into that shining distance. 

“T knew.” Forrester was speaking to his own soul. “Oh, I 
knew,” he repeated softly. “I met him there. I felt him there 
—my nameless forerunner! There was a high spirit near me in 
the very wind. I touched hands with (Continued on page 137 
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| N showing a house it is proper and customary to begin at 

the front door. At nine oclock of a bright October morn- 

g—good weather for showing apartments—Mr. Durgin. super 
} 


endent of Utopia Hall, an ornament to the upper Nineties, 
thin stone’s throw of Fifth Avenue, stood at the handsome 
lared portal and occupied himself in giving as many fits as he 
ared to an elderly elevator-boy with a can of metal polish. Mr. 
Durgin was, at heart. an old-fashioned janitor who, like others 


his kind. had had the rank of Superintendent thrust upon him 
the growing fashion of his neighborhood. He wore this morn- 
as by preference. a blue denim shirt, a celluloid collar and a 
ial expression which, whenever I saw it, never failed to remind 


>of Mr. Eddie Foy 

Listen, Danny.” he went at the elderly elevator-boy. using a 
sty voice which concealed a golden heart, “you gotta make it 
appy, see? Polish all the knobs and brass downstairs. This aint 
tenement-house. see?” 

Is that so?” jeered the boy. shaking his snow-white 
polished at Utopia Hall’s important door-plate. 

I don’t say I'd be givin’ you the sack.” amended Mr. Durgin 
10, if truth were told, had come to regard Danny, like the 
ilian mantel in the foyer. as a fixture and an adornment of 
opia Hall. “But we gotta take a brace all along the line. | 

pride in this here place. It aint like one o° ver fly-by-night 
lionaire dumps along Park Avena. Lots o° families has been 
re for fifteen years—” 

‘I been here fifteen vears too.” insisted Danny 
People has raised families and got married here and died here 
s a home; that’s what it is.” 

\ home?” The oldest elevator-boy in the 
umvy eyes. 

Look at ‘em!” philosophized Mr. Durgin. “Look at Mr. and 
s. Pettijohn in 4-B—or no, don't look at them. Mr. Petti- 

1's havin’ trouble with a show-girl. so we'll strike him out. 


head as 


world squinted his 
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“Look at ‘em!” 


philosophized Mi 





























Durgin. ‘‘Look at 
Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
naby There's a 
coupl you!” 
But look at Mr. and Mrs‘ Barnaby \. There's a ple for 
you!” 
“Sure.” said Danny, and showed a new interest in polishing 


; resumed Mr. Dur- 
apartment-houses was 


ynere Ou nave 


‘I read in the Sunday paper the other 
gin, “how some highbrow had said that 


killin’ home-life in America! Cheese! Any place 


a wife and a pianna and a rug—provided y’stay there long enough 
and yer heart’s right—is home, see?” 

‘I lived in Newark when I was a boy interpose he with- 
ered Danny. “We lived in a house. The neighborhood was kinda 
bum, but there was a lilac bush in the back yard. and right over 
the fence there was another back yard with a pretty girl named 
Lena—” 


‘Home is where the heart is.” interposed Mr. Durgin. “Did 
v ever hear of homing pigeons? They live piled one on top of the 
other, just like apartment-houses. Did yever hear of a pigeon 
that didn’t love its home?” 

‘They aint human: that’s what.” moaned Danny 

“Huh! Look at Mr. and Mrs. Barnaby. Moved 
Hall fifteen years ago, six months after it was built 

“IT was here when they come,’ was Danny’s haughty 
“Brought their baby. And now she’s married.” 

“And where'd you find a happier pair than them Barnabvs? 
Mr. Barnaby, regular as a clock. Always dependable. Made 
money steady for fifteen years. Now he can write a check for 
half a million, and no questions asked.” 

‘In the printing business, aint he?” 

“Barnaby’s Perpetual Rubber Stamp Company,” announced Mr. 
Durgin, rolling it over his tongue. “And he’s a good provider 
and a solid man. That’s what the ladies like. And Mrs. Barna- 
by’s takin’ care of her end, you bet your life! Housekeeper! 
Say, when I go up to fix the plumbin’, I’m proud to be in such a 
home. Tasty? She’s got her mind on that apartment twenty- 
four hours out o’ the day. There aint a tack in the carpet she 
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into Utopia 


hoast. 






She's the kind that makes a 
teciaes needed the elderly 
rtain grimness 
“And they been married twenty vears today 
“How'd vou know that?” quizzed Danny 
“Don’ I keep track of all the important dates for the tenants? 
} What’m I here for? And Mrs Barnaby don’ let nebody but me 
put ‘er mahogany table together for the big party. It’s wort’ the 
trouble just to hear her say thank you.” 
“There's others thinks the same,” hinted 
| with a certain malevolence. 

“What's on yer mind?” growled Mr. Durgin 
“There’s a certain party rings Mrs. Barnaby up every day 
and he aint ‘er brother, neither. Some kind of highbrow in the 

theater business, name of Oliver.” 

“Look here, kid!” Mr. Durgin placed a heavy hand on the 
shoulder of the oldest elevator-boy. “No gossip about tenants in 
this here house 

“T can't help listenin’ 
whined Danny 
“Well. I’m tellin’ vou. The elevator’s ringin’. Go ‘tend to it.” 


elevator-boy with 


I Janny, looking up 


see? 


when I'm at the switchboard, can 1?” 
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She chatted mechanically in dread that the brilliant Oliver 


Therefore the chastened Danny ascended to the third 
and brought down Mr. Julius Barnaby. ; 

Let us now assert the author's privilege of occupyi 
places at the same time and anticipate by a minute \ 
Barnaby’s regular morning appearance in the foyer of U topia Hal 

A pleasant, placid, satisfied man of forty he had 
his breakfast and read the Times—one act as habitual as the 
—and was bidding his Trixie farewell for the day. He 
the center of the Cashmere rug out in the entrance-hal! of 
handsome apartment and held his brown Fedora in preparatior 
for its proper adjustment above his cranial apex. The brown 
Fedora was characteristic. Julius was proud of the things he 
wouldn’t wear just as he was proud of the things he wouk in”t 
eat. At least twice a week in the connubial memory of T 
he had said: “I never ate an oyster. I never will. Nobod: 
can make me eat an oyster.” 

The hat and the oyster have absolutely nothing to do 
Julius’ rather fat physical make-up, but are revealing of a psy 
ogy which has much bearing upon the domestic tragedy 
about to unfold 

Julius, then, stood on the exact center of the hall rug and 
awaited his regular-as-clockwork morning kiss. Because it was 
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iggle away. 


But he held doggedly on beside a fat lady in pink. 


eir twentieth anniversary. he lingered a little longer than usual 
pon Trixie’s sweet lips. He didn't feel that those lips were 
erely passive. To be love-blinded was a part of his routine 


all that he saw that morning was a little woman who would 
lwavs be twenty to him; and even to a critical world Trix 
sarnaby gave no hint of the woman who had passed her thirty- 
ghth birthday and whose daughter had been married nearly a 
ear 
Trix, indeed, might have been Julius’ daughter, as she stood there, 


ali and slim, the sleeves of her kimono slipped back to show 


traight white arms, her golden head tilted a little as the hazel 
es of a girl looked up with a certain abstraction. What had 
e been doing with the years between 1808 and 1018? Only 


der her handsome eyes indefinite, pouching irregularities were 
isible; it was as if a careless workman had overlooked two faults 
hich a skillful finger-touch might correct. 
“Tll order the wine on the way down.” 


ntiv 


Julius told her indul- 
“And I'll be back early to see if there’s anything I can 


Julius had always said that on anniversary mornings. she re- 

and stood expecting his next customary avowal. It arrived 
schedule 
Crile Lie, 


cteaq, 





oe 
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Twenty years!” he blurted, coming ba ra er kiss. “I 
can't believe it, Trix! Just simply can't 
Trixie received this remark with a sort of grim satisfaction. 


He had made that same speech, with proper variations for the cor- 
rect number of years, ever since their first anni 

Her handsome hazel eyes followed Julius Barnaby s broad figure 
until it disappeared toward its office routine in the Barnaby Per- 
petual Rubber Stamp Company which had lifted them into the 
sort of obscure prosperity which hides itself in every New York 


versary 





apartment-house of the expensive class Trixie could hear the 
front door slam, then the elevator-bell whirr. Her last sight of 
Julius had been revealing. It was as though clear sight had 
come to her for the first time—how his neck bulged above its 


collar! Hi pink his bald spot glowed before he covered it 


with his brown Fedora! 

She had married him for love in a halcyon time when glossy 
ringlets had crowned his ears. He had meant romance to her 
then. raw girl that she was. And onlv on this morning’s cool 
light had she told herself the truth. She was married to a bro- 


mide 
Trix Barnaby went charging about her apartment, bullying 
poor Hannah. who had grown deaf in service A man was ex- 
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pected from Zellner’s to wash the windows and polish the floors 
He didn’t come; therefore words of war must be spoken over the 
telephone, via Danny the ancient. Clancy’s man was due with 
curtains which they had been cleaning. More telephoning. China 
must be washed, linen got out 

In a moment of exhaustion, about mid-morning, Trix went back 
to her bedroom and opened the copy of the Times which Julius 
had abandoned. It was habitual for Julius to read the Times 
first. Not that he wouldn't have relinquished his paper with a 
smile had she made a point of it. But it was the custom, just as 
it is the custom in China for a mandarin to walk under a red 
umbrella 


OW tired, how aching tired she was of habit! In the Hes- 

perian Stage Movement, with which she had amused herself 
after Kathleen's marriage to a naval officer stationed in Honolulu 
had robbed her of a life’s occupation, her eyes had opened glam- 
ourously to the ways of temperamental artists who think upon 
impulse, give emotion and color and beauty their true place in 
the world. “Twenty years! I can't believe it, Trix!’ For the 
first few vears she hadn't believed it, either. But on this anni- 
versary morning the truth came crushingly upon her. Life was 
passing; and what had she had of life? 

Then she tried to pump up enthusiasm for the man who had 
served so perfectly in the capacity of husband. Julius was 
always to be depended on. That was the hopeless thing about 
nim. He was absolutely dependable. You always knew ahead 
of time just how he was going to react to a given stimulus. Men- 
tion George Bernard Shaw, and he would speak in the terms of 
oysters, saving: “I don't like immoral plays. I never saw one 
of them, and nobody can make me.” He took Trix to a musical 
comedy on Mondays and Thursdays, and you could always depend 
on his saying after the first act: “Give me a show with plenty 
of tunes and pretty girls.” 

He played golf at New Rochelle on fair Saturdays up to the 
fifteenth of October. He ate a standardized breakfast: grape- 
fruit, scrambled eggs and coffee. On Sunday mornings he added 
sausages and buckwheat cakes to his bill of fare. Any variation 
to this program would have been monstrous, like a sunrise in 
the west 

After a half-hour of such reflections—certainly not to any 
good purpose—Trix Barnaby resumed her housewifely diligence 
throughout an interior every stick of which she knew by heart 
Had Trix known herself as wel! as she understood Apartment 3-A, 
Utopia Hall, this story would perish for lack of incident. Even 
as a sculptor knows his statue, so Trix knew her home. Blind- 
folded she could have made her way from the kitchen sink to 
the very hole in the dining-room rug where Julius had dropped 
a hot cigarette two Christmases ago. Kathleen had been a baby 
when the Barnabys moved in; even now Trix sometimes stopped 
yutside a white door and would listen foolishly for a voice 

It was approaching noon when Mrs. Barnaby went back into 
1er bedroom again and began looking over clothes for the evening 
The room with its gray-blue panels and creamy furniture suited 
ter taste; she had schemed it. But there was a small leprous spot 
n the plaster above her bed, and this annoved her. She must 
see Mr. Durgin about that spot. she reflected as she took out 
ner evening gowns one at a time and laid them across her bed, 
1 billowy row of many-colored finery. Trix loved clothes, but 
she doubted if Julius ever noticed what she wore. He had no 
sense of the esthetic. This coral frock with the silver bodice. 
for instance— 

She held up the confection of chiffon and silver lace, grasp- 
ng it daintily by its narrow shoulder-straps. Julius had said 
of this gown: “Women don't get much clothes for the money 
10wadays.” He would say just that, being a bromide to the core! 
But what had been Mayne Oliver's comment on the same cre- 
ition by which she had charmed him once, not so many evenings 
igo? Something about a sea-divinity. rising from the foam with 
1 pale moon glinting across her shoulders. Mayne lived in an 
itmosphere like that—moon and foam and sea. He never said 
he expected thing 

What was it Mayne had asked her, phrased in his delicate 
stvle? He spoke of her as a part of his dream. Mayne's dream! 
What could that deity see in her, an old woman with a married 
daughter? She might be a grandmother soon. Bitter thought! 
Trix went over to the mirror, and one of her slender fingers 


} 


;was rubbing away the ugly bags under her eves when the tele- 


phone rang. It was Mayne Oliver. She thought it might be 
“I've broken in on your sleep?” asked the modulated voice 
that never failed to thrill her 


Her Own Lif: 


“Hardly!” she laughed nervously. 
charging all over the house.” 

“Not asleep—but dreaming still, I hope?” 

“I'm afraid so.” She bit her lip—she shouldn't have ad 
mitted that. So she hastened to add the practical trut! I 
never stay abed on the days we're giving a party 

“Oh, then it is tonight.” 

“You've forgotten that?” 

“Beatrice, dear!” 


“I've been up for hours 


She was not a little hurt 
He had never called her that before H 


head was whirling as he resumed: “I wouldn't miss it. if vou 


really want me 
“Can't you remember that I told you?” she asked 
“Days and hours mean nothing to me, Beatrice. It’s dreadtfu 
I know But I have to leave method to another sort of min 


the cataloguing souls. The really beautiful things dor on 





that way—on schedule.’ 


“I'm afraid my party isn’t going to be a beautiful thing,” she 


pouted into the receiver. “We know an awful lot of bror 
Mayne. I never appreciate how many till we give a party 
“How could it be so with you there. Beatrice?” 


His wooing note came true, perfectly transmitted by Dr. Bell’s 


wonderful invention 
“But you're coming?” she found voice to plead. “It’s so 





to me—my twentieth anniversary.” 

“Of your birth? 

“Of my wedding.” she sighed. 

“Twenty years of—" The rest was blurred. Poss 
telephone was at fault. Then: “May I sit by you. Be 
she heard him beg 

“Why. ves, Mayne. That’s what I've planned 

“Then I'll come, of course.” 

“T want you to, Mayne.” She admitted this in spite of dis 

“IT may not see you soon again.” he said. and there 1 
dreadful silence. “The Philistines are driving me out of Ar 
ica. That only means a change of battleground.” 

“Mayne!” 

“I’m going to London. I've given up trving to ma 
understand over here.’ 

Trixie’s eyes were set on the leprous white spot on the pa 
above her head. The whole place seemed to swirl and ti 
stateroom beyond Sandy Hook 

“Beatrice!” 

“Yes, Mayne 

“Have you consi lered?” 

“About going on the stage?” 

“You remember what I said.’ 

“How could I do it, Mayne? You've got to rem -—] 


have a husband—” 

“You've never let me forget that.” he agreed some 
terly. Then more crisply: “Well. tonight!” 

“At eight. Mavne ” 

“Good-by, Beatrice 

T the age of thirty-eight it is possible to be in love without 

any appreciable loss of efficiency. Out of an opiate cloud 
Trix charged through the afternoon, doing battle with furniture, 
neglecting no detail in festival arrangement of the apartment she 
knew by heart. By heart! How true an idiom! In 
gold-rugged drawing-room she moved tables and chairs an inch 
this way and that, setting them to the nicety of a decorative 
scheme of her own devising—a scheme which old Hannah, de- 
spite her years of faithful service, had never failed to get a 
little wrong. Trix’s nerves were on edge. She found herself vent- 
ing spite on a small black pillow which showed its pink chenille 
roses at the end of a couch. 

“I'm tired of you!” she moaned. and struck it insulting] 
across its rosy face. 

At four o'clock Mr Durgin appeared at the door, his shoul- 
ders burdened with leaves for the Sheraton table. 

“All the boys was busy in the engine-room,” he explained 
hoarsely. “So I fetched ‘em meself.” 

“Oh, I wouldn't think of letting anybody else put the table 
together.” smiled Trix, and Mr. Durgin’s Eddie Foy mask was 
suffused with pride. 

“I guess I done it for you enough times to know how 

“And now you're up here,” suggested Trix, “I wonder if yo 
step into the bedroom and look at that spot.” 

“Gee, aint that fixed yet?” he complained. and followed down 
the hall to be shown the white spot on the blue wall 

“There’s some of the same paint down in the storeroom,’ 
said Trix. “I thought you might just touch it up.” 
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By Wallace Irwin 








“I’ve decided that | can’t stand this any longer, Julius. 


} 


by.” Old Durgin shook his head. “Them 
tpeter in the plaster. More you paint ‘em, 


sorry, Mrs. Barn 
s is caused by sa 
worse they get.” 
Isn't there any way to take it out?” She was annoyed 
There's some spots that sort 0° seem to be built in the house 
rs. Barnaby. Just like some people! Murder will out. Two 
yts just like that in Mr. Morgenstern’s apartment upstairs. 
nt, paper, wash—nothin’ doin’.” 

Mr. Durgin smiled his crescent smile of comedy and added: 
nly way to get rid of ‘em is to tear down the house. And 
zuess you wouldn't like to lose yer happy home, would 
‘s. Barnaby?” 






you 


twentieth anniversary dinner was served on the ex 
I Sheraton table that evening at eight. Desser 

sat back with folded hands and awaited the speech she 
Ww was sure to come. Like many another inarticulate soul, 
ilius had an insane passion for after-dinner speaking. All dur- 


over 


It’s no fault of yours.” 


ing the dinner. which to Julius was a triumph, business associates 


and college chums had roared applause at every old familiar 
joke. Then in the golden instant before coffee, a particularly 





fond and remarkably bald college chum, invaluable for such 
occasions, had proposed a thousand anniversaries for the happy 


couple. 

‘Trixie and Julius—a thousand years!” clamored eager 
to the tinkling of glassware. 

“Quite a number of vears, isn’t it,” whispered 
who had made the evening worth while for Trix 

Wine was hardly swigged in honor of the toast bet Julius 
seized the opportunity he had impatiently awaited. He looked 
replete, enormous, as he swam up like a rising sun in a white 
shirt-front. 

“What’s he going to do?” 
close to Trixie’s ear. 

‘Make a speech,” she sighed. 

Their feet met sympathetically under 


\ oices 
Oliver, 
before 


whispered his smooth lips 


Continued on page 159) 





The 
Bull 
Baiters 





By GERALD 
BEAUMONT 


Bull was the monarch of all he surveyed, 
Tough as tl f Unafraid! 
King of the Umps, and crowned as such, 

Twice by the Irish and once by the Dutch. 


Ballads of Brick McGovern 


wy make ‘em—Chk 





2 NE false move!” implored Pee- 
wee “One false move—that’s 
all I ask! One false move and I crown 
you!” 
Feet kicking up the dust, fists closed, 
and jaws working overtime, Umpire 
Bull Feeney and Third Baseman Pee- 
wee Patterson were breasting each 
other pigeon-fashion, and backing 
around in a wary circle 
Brick McGovern scrambled from the dugout. From all cor- Gradually the dust settled. Mr. Feeney waved one han 
ners of the field uniformed figures streamed toward third base majestically in the direction of the clubhouse, folded his arms 
like a trick fan closing into its handle. Back of the screened and stalked back to his position, his right eye already beginnir 
grandstand Rome howled to bloom in purple splendor. Peewee made his way first to tl 
It was never established whether Mr. Feeney stepped first bench, taking as long as possible to identify and collect his 
on Mr. Patterson’s toes, or vice versa, and it is of no particular belongings. Then he retreated upstage in the time-approve 
importance. They each let go a right at the same moment, and fashion, selecting the route that would delay proceedings tl 
Peewee, who had once seen service in the ring, beat his op- most, and pausing every now and then to look back and gestic 
ponent to the punch, following it up with a left that reached late violently. 
the same target Usually pugilistic encounters on the ball-field have little sig 
Rube Ferguson remarked afterward that Peewee had scored _ nificance and are forgotten in a day or two. But this fracas wz 
a “double bull’s-eve,” which was pretty good for Rube. different. It cost the little third baseman one hundred dollar 
Bull staggered back, recovered himself and returned to the and five days’ suspension, and it fanned into flame the growing 
attack head down. In the interests of peace and dignity, Man- feud between a self-styled king of umpires, and those hard 
ager Brick McGovern and some of the more responsible players working sons of the bludgeon who were condemned to ear 
interfered—and drew on their heads the wrath of the multitude. their daily bread in the shadow of the royal throne. It wa 
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hand 
arms 
nning 
o the 
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even worked three times in a world’s series. 


interfered 


sponsible for so 
much of what fol- 
lawed that sal ld 
towed that you should 
pause a moment to 
let the situation sink 


in. 





Understand that 
1 the viewpoint 
of the ball-player 
there is no such 
thing as a good um- 
pire. They are all 
bad, and some are a 
little worse than 
rs. Clubhouse opinion was unanimous in asserting that 
pull Feeney was the most terrible crime ever perpetrated in 
inized baseball. Not that Bull didn’t know his business; that 
as the awful part of it! Bull had been in the majors, and had 
He was game, cool- 
I ed, quick on his feet, and he had a voice like a fog-horn. 
W then, the constant warfare? 
Well, of all the self-satisfied, truculent, sarcastic, limelight-lov- 
g and murder-inspiring umpires that ever bellowed through a 
zzle. Bull Feeney was the thrice-crowned king! Proudly he 
ted the charge, and dared the world to make him otherwise. 
lay the perpetual casus belli. 
indom is quite familiar with an umpire-baiter 


from 





The history 


he game reveals scores of ball-players who were past-masters 
he gentle art of goading an umpire to his ruin. But here 
in official who reversed the process. 


From the moment Bull 


and drew on their 
heads the wrath of the multitude. 


[llustrated by 


J. ‘3 Gould 






Feeney appeared on the field, cap pulled over 
one eye, shoulders hunched belligerently, and 
huge form rolling from side to side, he was 
Big Chiet Looking-for-Trouble, and his war 
whoop was: 

‘Spank-um-P a p 0 os e-and-Show-um-Club- 
house!” 

He never lost a chance to be provocative 
When he called a third strike on a home 
player it was with a vindictive bellow and 
the right arm propelled forward as though 
lashing the batter with a whip. Any jury 
culled from grandstand or bleachers would 
have voted the death-penalty without retiring 
A ball-player might as well shout his protests 
at the Rock of Gibraltar. Bull merely spun 
his indicator in the air, and chanted throatily 
his own version of Dixie 


Oh, the storm’s comin’ up, and the clouds am 
scuddin’ ; 
You're goin’ on a 
} damn’ sudden! 


ourney and dure goin 


, Keep-away! Keep-away! Keep-away! 
Five Dollars! 
The crowd rode him. of course, but this 
was a mistake; it only encouraged the man. 
Bull got as much joy out of irritating the au- 
dience behind the wire netting as a small 
boy does in poking sticks through the bars 
of the circus cages. He gloried in the fren- 
zied denunciation of the mob, interpreting it 
Bull returned to the attack head as public acknowledgment of his own impor- 
down. In the interest of peace tance. When they tried to yell him down, as 
some of the responsible players he faced them to announce a change in the 


line-up, Bull comported himself as though he 
were a piece of raw meat being dangled in 
front of the lion’s den. The louder the fans 
yelled, the closer he approached the screen, 
ind the more viciously he bellowed: 
“Sawver now pitching! 
with his head thrust forward 
The vocal ten at 
about his head 1 
tion. He voiced his glee in the ears of the catchers 
“The multitude is after me; hark to the roar of the rabble! 
The mob is at the palace gates! Aha! Ball tuh!” 
Oh, Bull was really an awful thing! Is i 


Sawyer! Sawyer!” 
mockingly. 
ways raging 


ious Satistac- 








wonder that 





long before Peewee Patterson crownec m ld Bull Cassidy. 
on behalf of the Irish. and Gus Wolter, acting for the Dutch, 


found it necessary to do the same thing? These coronation cere- 
monies, however, were expensive, and they seemed to have very 
little effect upon Bull. He pursued the even tenor of his way, 
until Peewee Patterson, in sheer defense, convoked a board of 
strategy in the clubhouse one afternoon. 

“Now, get me right,” said Patterson. “I’m naturally peace- 
ful. That was the first fine I've drawn since I broke into the 
league. I aint lookin’ for trouble, but when any big bimbo sticks 
his nose between my teeth, he’s going to lose it; that’s all!” 

This declaration of principles was approved by the strategists. 

“But we got to use the old head on this guy.” warned Rube 
Ferguson, outfielder. “We got to work on him. Fifty dollars a 
punch is too much dough. My idea is tu get something on him—” 

“Ve-ah, I'll get my spikes on him some day,” promised Lefty 
Carroll: “that’s what I'll get on him. You fellows saw that strike 
he called on me this afternoon. It was out so far I couldn't of 
hit it with a shotgun. I give him the deef-and-dumb blessing 
and the old look, and he starts singin 





“Bat on your shoulder, bat on your shoulder 
Can't hit the ball with the bat on your shoulder! 


} 


“Believe me, if my old lady didn’t need the jack, Ud of swung 
on him. Does he make that stuff up himself?” 

“How do I know?” Peewee protested. “Let’s get down to 
55 





Now, here's something they tried down South 
I'll tell the world it was rich 


| 
trailed off 


business: 
once, and 


on a guy 


Patterson's voice into the dramatic tenseness of 
a born conspirator The others listened eagerly The plot un 
folded, and presently all could appreciate that the midget third 
sacker had indeed unearthed a slender sword calculated to pene- 
trate even the thick hide of Bull Feeney, and leave him writhing 
miserably at their feet 

WEEK later the King of Umps seated himself one evening 

in the lobby of his hotel to indite two letters. The first was ° 
in the nature of a report to the president of the league, and 
presented no difficulty It read 

“Dear Mr. Powell 

“I put Manager McGovern out of the game yesterday for 


abusive language. He is a dog 
Yours truly, 
James P. Feeney 

The letter required deeper consideration, for it repre- 
sented the first step into an unfamiliar world. He frowned 
thoughtfully at the hotel letterheads, chewed the tip of the pen 
holder, laid it down, looked about him, and surreptitiously pro- 
duced from an inside pocket a small pink envelope that had 
come in the morning mail. For the twentieth time he read the 
contents, and for the twentieth time a wave of turkey red 
began at his gills and spread to the back of his neck. His heavy 
features unsuccessfully against a sheepish grin A 
schoolboy, first valentine, could not have looked 


second 


struggled 


fingering his 


more innocently proud, or as shyly guilty. And small wonder! 
Ring out, ye wild bells! Blow, trumpets, blow! Sound the 
cymbals, and get Grandpa’s musket off the wall! The age of 


miracles was here again! Bull Feeney had received a mash note! 


Cupid was burning incense at the shrine of an ump! Let unbe- 
lievers read: 

“Dear Mr. Feeney 

“T have often wanted to write to you, but this is the first 
time I have been able to get up the courage, and I hope you 
will not take offense, or think I am too bold. 

“I go to all the games, and I think you are the very best 
umpire in the league. It must be wonderful to be so big and 
strong and fearless, and I would just love to know you, but I 
suppose you would not pay any attention to a mere girl—though 
my friends say I am not bad looking 

“Anyway, I can’t resist confessing my admiration for a man 
who can face the crowd like you can, and I just hope you are 
not married! 

“There, now, I've said it, and I do hope you wont be angry 
but will instead find time perhaps to write to P. O. Box 341 
and make me wildly happy 

“Your true admirer, 

Just a Girl.” 
Feeney have believed that such a 
thing was possible. He knew that ball-players got such notes— 
plenty of them. Sometimes they turned them over to their 
wives; sometimes they didn’t. Bull didn’t have a wife: celibacy 
seemed a natural consequence of his profession. At least, he 
had never given a great deal of thought to the subject. He 
was thirty-five, burned by the wind, blistered by the sun, cal- 
loused to curses, and immune to abuse. But like Achilles he had 
his weak spot, and the letter had found the one vulnerable place 
in his armor. The only woman he had ever loved was a little 
old lady back in St. Louis, and Bull wrote to his mother regu- 
larly every month. But recently he had been vaguely conscious 
of a growing interest in a face that looked at him from the sea 
of spectators in the St. Clair stands 

The face was that of a frail girl who always occupied the 
same seat. She was usually dressed in blue with a sort of hal- 
lelujah bonnet with pink The hat framed brown hair 
and accentuated both the delicacy of her features and the pallor 
of her skin. Just how she had attracted his attention, he could 
not remember. It was the first time in his life he had ever 
become cognizant of any one person in the mob at which he daily 
bellowed. More and more he had come to look for her, drawn 
by a haunting memory of having seen her elsewhere. What is 
there about a frail, delicate little woman, with a wistful smile. 
that will bring a huge, brawny-fisted, bull-throated roughneck 
to his trembling knees? The attraction of opposites? The mystic 
law of averages? Nature, striving to protect the more important 
sex of the species? Who knows? 


would 


No one but Bull 


roses 


Bull Feeney had looked up into her face many times. and 
was almost certain that when everyone else was raining maledic- 








The Bull Batter: 


tions on his head, her lips only smiled sympathetically, as 
as tO say 

Stir them up some more, Bull; I know you're not reall 
tough as you make out to be. Have your fun, Bull; you a: 
understand each other!” 

Once or twice he had wondered whether it would be safe 
wait and kind of tip his hat a little as s 
passed out. But umpires find it a bit risky to encounter 
crowd after a ball-game—at least umpires like Bull Feeney. | 
was perplexed until—lo and behold, here had 
Oh, wonder of wonders! 

He dipped his pen in ink and undertook the reply with pa 
ful earnestness 

“My dear young Lady: 

“Your valued letter received and contents noted 

He studied over that for a moment, tore it up, and tried aga 

‘Dear Sweetie:” 

That was awful! 


outside the gate, 


come tne iette 


He scratched it out hurriedly, his face 
color of a beet. Some one sat down at the desk opposite hit 
He frowned, gathered up paper, pen and ink and retired to tl 
seclusion of his room. By midnight the floor was littered w 
rumpled paper, but he had managed to break through the fo 
midable barrier of an opening paragraph. The vision of a fr 
girl with grave blue eyes and drooping lips helped him o1 
Once started, he wrote at length, telling her all about his moth 
in St. Louis, and the timber-claim in the California Sierra 
where the railroad would one day build a branch line, and whet 
the stars were the swellest you ever saw. There was a tr 
squirrel that lived in a big pine right at the door of the cal 
he was building—funny little cuss—which would get awful mad 
you didn’t notice it. 

Of course an umpire wasn’t no saint, or nothing like that, 
he didn’t go in for booze, and he knew how to be a squ 
shooter with a nice girl, as she would find out, and would s 
please tell him- 

Bull paused and wiped his ink-stained fingers on his trouse 
His face took on a blank expression. Maybe the girl he w: 


thinking about and the one who had written the letter were ni 
the same person! He considered this possibility with disma 
laid aside everything he had penned, and wrote this 
“Dear Miss Admirer: 
“Your letter is O. K. with me. Whereabouts do you sit? 


“Yours truly, 
“James P. (Bull) Feeney 

Then he went to bed 

Two days later, Peewee Patterson, wild with joy, showed 
at morning practice and waved a letter in the faces of the b¢ 
ol strateg\ 

“Hooked him!” he crowed. “The big fish fell for it De 
Miss Admirer—where do you sit?? Oh, my Gawd!” 

They red at the letter, feasted their eyes on 
it around, and banged each other on the back, 
umphantly 

“Aint that a pip!” “Well, the big bull fat-head!” 
know? I guess that aint spearin’ him, huh?” 

Rube Ferguson, first to calm down, looked up from the lett: 
a little puzzled 


“Well,” he demanded, “where does she sit?” 


passe 


whooping 


“What 


"THE others looked at 
promptly: 

“She sits anywhere we want her to; I got it all doped o 
First we dope up another letter; make it strong this time. se 
Then we dress Lefty up as a Jane, and plant him—” 

Lefty interrupted hastily: “Say, how d’ye get that way?” 

“Shut up.” admonished Peewee. “Somebody’s got to do 
and you're the best lookin’. If you work Saturday, vou’re 
the next afternoon, aint you? My sister’s been on the stage, at 
she'll rig you up, and go with you.” 

“If I get pinched,” warned Lefty, “I'll knock you for a mi 
of tombstones! I'll bust you all right on the jaw! Ill—” 

He was howled down 

“We do this right,” continued Peewee 
“Lefty is going to be Miss Admirer, and from a distance sl 
will be a pip. She tells him in the next letter where to 
and Sunday afternoon she keeps waving a handkerchief at hin 
Then she tells him to call on her.” 

“We hit the road Sunday night,” objected Ferguson. “Bu 
goes north too. No tellin’ where he'll be working when we con 
back.” 

“That’s all the better,’ Peewee pointed out. “It 


Peewee. Patterson met the questic 


thing complacent 


look 


gives 























By Gerald Beaumont 


























‘He doesn’t know about the crutches . 


Bull will write his fool head 
this Jane. When we're all 


to smoke up a lot of letters. 
is soon as he gets a look at 


ther again, we slip him an address, and when he calls, we'll 
the whole gang planted in the house, and at the right 
oment we come out and give him the grand razz. Will that 
quit riding us? I ask you a simple question.” 
he ayes had it without a dissenting voice. 
The reporters will eat them letters up,’ mused Ferguson. 
he yarn will go all over the country. Can you imagine 
the bleachers will do with that ‘Miss Admirer’ stuff? I 


he don’t last two days. ‘King of the Umps!’ eh? Peewee, 


to hand it out; you're there, kid; you're there!” 


Oh,” said Peewee, “I’ve been in the game a little while. Come 
own to the house tonight, Lefty, and we'll warm up a bit. Say, 


first one from 
followed it up. 


s got some real good letters? I copied that 
ote that Truck Darrow got, but he never 
. you're a handsome guy—” 
Say, lay offa me, will you?” protested the pitcher. ‘What 
of a league is this? Has everybody got a busted arm ex- 
me? You're married, aint you? Well, get the wife to dig 
ome of your own letters. I'll bet you was the biggest nut—” 
“ever mind about that,” Peewee cut in. “My old lady wont 
no excuse to pull no letters on me, not if I know it. I'll 
George Collins. He’s been married three times, and he 


ont care what happens!” 


it came to pass that with the aid of an elongated first 
aseman who was supposed to know all about such things, Bull 
ey received a second letter, intended to fasten securely in 
rimson gills a poisoned barb from Cupid’s quiver. It ran: 
Dearie: 
‘I was just tickled to death to get your letter, and to know 
you are not offended. and that you don’t think it was wrong 
r me to let you know how I felt. 


. «~~ He doesn't! 


And | don’t want to live—I] don't!” 


“I shall be sitting in the grandstand next Sunday afternoon, 
just to the right of the plate, where I can see you best, and I 
will have on a blue dress. 

“I do hope that you will like me, and will write and tell me 
so, because I am just crazy about you. I suppose you'll think 
I’m awful bold to say that, but it’s the truth, and I don’t care 
who knows it. 

“If you will just tip your cap when you see me, I will know 
that everything is all right,.and I will be the proudest and hap- 
piest girl in the world, and when you come back, I will ask you 
to call. 

“Good-by, dearie, until I hear from you again. 

; “Your Devoted Admirer 

Alas, poor Bull! That letter sawed off all four legs of the 
royal throne, and brought him down, overnight, to the level 
of mere mortals. In the grandstand, just to the right of the 
home-plate, she had said, and that was where she always sat— 
the pale, wistful girl with the pink roses on the hallelujah bon- 
net. Who was she? Where had he seen her before? No mat- 
ter! The miracle was that 1 


” 


I 
she loved him, and she was young 
and beautiful and unbelievably frail. 


T was a humanized Bull Feeney who brushed off the plate 
and called for the batting order the following Sunday after- 
noon. The board of strategy could hardly contain itself for joy. 

“Look at his hair!” whispered Peewee. ‘“He’s got it all slicked 
down, and a fresh shave. New uniform, too, aint it?” 

“Naw.” said Catcher Darrow, “it’s just the old one cleaned 
up and pressed, but I'll bet he’s doused himself with perfume. 
Has Lefty showed up vet?” 

“He come in a little while ago, and I'll say he’s a knockout. 
Don’t anybody look up there. or you'll queer it. Wait a minute; 
Bull’s going to announce the batteries; watch him!” 





[he King of the Umps face 


the grandstand, cap in hand 
lor the first time in the mem 
orv of those who watched him 
eagerly, there was nothing bel 
igerent in his manner His 
voice was as gentle as he could 
make it, his demeanor respect 
ful, his broad shoulders drawn 
back heroically. and his face 
directed it some one I the 
audience sitting to the right of 


the home-plate 


“Leftv’s handkerchief must 
be going varbled Peewee 
“Bull’s tipping his cap! 1 ask 
vou a simple question: aint this 
the richest you ever see1 

QO! course there could be 
only one possible answer to 
that How were thev to know 
that Bull Feeney had eves for 
only one person in the whole 
audience, and that she was at 


feet from where the 

arraved Lefty Car- 
waving one of Miss 
batterson’s vei best 
How wer>rt they 
to know that the King of the 
Umps, scaling the heights of 
human intelligence, had bribed 
a bat-boy to trail a_ certain 
young lady to her home and re 
port back that evening? 

Leave the bull baiters to their 
abysmal ignorance, and 
sider only Bull F \ 
hour before train-time, chat 
in the hotel lobby with bright 


tt 


Lie Toolie-woolie Ker 


least fitty 
gorgeously 
roll was 
Dorothy 
handkerchiefs? 


con- 


eved li 
rigan 
“So vou trailed her all right, 


did you, lad? You're a grand 


boy ! An | whe re does she 11Ve 

“Boarding-house on Sixty- 
fourth Street said Toolie- 
woolie “IT got her name from 
the grocer on the corner I 
asked him who the girl was on 
crut hes 7 

“Crutches?” 

“Sure She’s a cripple— 
didn’t you know that? She 
cant walk no better than I 


could before I went to the hos- 
pital. I 


comes 


| 


guess that’s why she 
early, and waits till 
the crowd is out of the park 
before she gets up. Her name 
is O'Donnell; didn’t get the first 
name—say, what’s the matter? 

Bull Fenney’s jaws were 
opening and closing spasmodicall 


itself to the flood-waters of mer 


“If that wouldn't knock you kickin’! 


y. His mind was trying to adjust 
nory. He sank into a chair. 
he breathed. “It’s Jim’s 


daughter, sure enough—the little Doris grown up. That ex- 
plains everything. I remember now: she was hurt in the same 
train wreck that killed him; and now here she is on crutches 
and confessin’ herself to be me own sweetie. Come here, Toolie.” 


| } 


rhe King of the Umps fished 
lollar bill 

I've got to be headin’ for the 
flower-shop on the corner 

f roses—pink ones—and 
“What'll I say?” 
Feeney looked at his watch 

the station. “Just tell her that I 

“and that he'll write from Portl: 

Toolie-wo¢ 


hve 


, ; 
ot take € 


Fair enough,” said 





in his vest pocket and produced a 


train,” he explained, “but there’s 
something swell in the line 
m out to her.” 


Get 


He had barely time to get to 
3ull says he’s wise,” he instructed, 
ind; she'll get the rest.” 
lie. “Half a dollar plus car-fare.” 


It was a humanized Bull Feen 


inz Sunday The 


The fee was paid promptly, and 
race madly for a train that would carry him seven 
miles away from the boarding-house where a frail girl on « 
feasted her eyes that night on the most wonderful bou 

and the absurd 


had ever listened to 


The Bull Bait 


board 


they separate Feen 


seen, Message de 
dutifully by the son of Big Bill Kerrigan. But was it so abs 
after all? Why should Miss Doris O'Donnell, in the secl 
of her shabby room, crush pink roses to her breast? Why shi 
she sit so long that night by the open window, looking uy 


the summer stars, and repeating over and over again 

“He's just seen me sitting there. . . . . He doesn’t kn 
the crutches. . . . . He doesn’t! He doesn’t! And I 
to live—I don’t!” 

Ah, if she had only got that next letter that was wri 
Portland! Or if Bull only had had sense enough to 
woolie for the exact address! Instead, the letter went 
341, where it was extracted by Miss Dorothy Patters 
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By Gerald Beaumont 








Feeney who called for the batting order the follow- 
oa ol strategy could hardly contain itself for joy. 
2y varded to Brother Peewee in Portland, according to instructions. 
ndred Patterson summoned the board of strategy, and its members 
tches went into session in his hotel room. They expected to get a 
t she xreat kick out of that letter, and in a sense they were not dis- 
vered ippointed; it knocked them flat! Peewee read the missive aloud: 
sur Year Doris: 
usic ‘‘T was an awful boob all right, not to have recognized you 
hou before this, but everything is O. K. now. As soon as you told 
Ip 2 me where you sit, I knew it was the same little sweetie that I 
had been lamping all along, only I couldn’t remember just then 
abo where I had seen you before. I got a kid to trail you home, 
wa and he got your name off the corner grocer, so I sent some flow- 


ers, and I will sure call when I get back. 
‘The last time I met you, me and your father was working 







fr 

poli in the world’s series at Chicago. Jim was one swell umpire. and 
5 It sure busted me all up, when I heard about him getting killed. 

rs He was always talkin’ about you. and showing me your letters. 








You look a lot like him, only of course a lot prettier. I mean it; 
I aint never seen anyone who could come up to you for class. 
The boys all have noticed you, and they will be wild to think 
that I have copped you off, though of course like me, they didn’t 
know about the crutches, or about you being so bad hurt. 

“ “Now, sweetie, I want you to know that them crutches don’t 
mean nothing to me at all, only I hate to see you looking so pale 
and weak. You leave it to old Eull to fix things all jake, honey. 
I got one of the grandest mothers in the world. and I'll send for 
her right away. Then I got a cabin up in the mountains on a 
timber-claim, and it’s the prettiest and healthiest spot in the 
world. Me and Mother will take care of you, sweetie, and we'll 
make your cheeks just like them pink roses on your hat. 

“*Babe. vour letter sure has made the world look a lot dif- 
ferent. I don’t get no more fun out of riding the players or 
the crowd, or handing out the fines, because I realize now that 
most all the buys are married and have (Continued on page 114) 
















The Story So Far: 
ARMEL LEE came 
from Michigan to 
the little New England 
town of Gibeon equipped 
with a brand-new college 



































training seventy - two 
dollars in money, a dis- 
tinctly unusual beauty, 
and certain interesting 
assets of character Ar- 
rived in Gibeon, she 
took possession of a 
further heritage, the 


Gibeon I e¢ Pre ss, a 
run-down little country 
newspaper! bequeathed 
to her by her 
deceased uncle old 
man Nupley 

With the Free Press, 
Carmel! inherited a 
quaint old printer named 
Tubal, with the 
aid of a boy, Simmy, set 
up and ran off the five 
hundred - odd 
needed to fill its meager 
subscription - list And 
it was Tubal 
Carmel of certain sinister things going on beneath the surface of 
the placid-seeming little town. A “ring,” of which Supervisor 
Delorme wealthy Abner Fownes were leading figures, prac- 
tically owned the place. At the last election the people had re- 
belled and succeeded in electing their candidate for one office. 
that of sheriff. Ony a few days ago, however, Sheriff Churchill 
had mysteriously disappeared; and Deputy Jenney and a hunch- 
backed tavern-keeper known as Bangs, creatures of 
Fownes’, had warned Tubal not to print anything about Churchill’s 
disappearance 

Carmel gave a job to Evan Pell 
had been unfairly dismissed from 


recently 


} 
who 


copie Ss 


who tol 





Pe ewee 


a pathetic young pedant who 
his position of school superin- 
tendent, and decided to print his dynamite-laden letter of protest. 

Abner Fownes telephoned her, demanding that she come to see 

‘ & 9 y T Consolidate Magazines Cor 
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ontraband 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 





him. She coolly informed him that he could see her by coming 
the Free Press office. 

Carmel then called on Sheriff Churchill’s heartbroken wile 
learned that a rumor was being deftly circulated to the effect 
Churchill had run away with another woman. Mrs. Churchill w 
not credit this, but was certain her husband had met with t 
play. In spite of an anonymous warning left on her desk, Cart 
proceeded to print in the next issue of the Free Press 

“The editor has been warned that she will be sent to }j 
Sheriff Churchill if she meddles with his disappearance he F 
Press desires to give notice now that it will meddle until t 
whole truth is discovered and the criminals brought to just 
If murder has been done, the murderers must be punish« 

(The story continues in detail: ) 
The ft Book M . All ts reserved. 
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‘Prince 


cature was erased from 

nind. Of one thing 
1e was certain; it would 
not do to coddle him. 
Therefore she_ replied 
coolly: “Perhaps, if you 
would use ordinary words 
which ordinary people 
can understand, you 
would run less risk of 
misspelling — and people 
would know what you are 
trying to talk about.” 
used the words 
which exactly expressed 
my meaning.” 


} 


_ 





























—— “You are sitting in my 
chair,” said Carmel. 

Evan Bartholomew 
flushed and bit his lips. 
“I—my mind was occu- 
pied—” he said. 

“With yourself,” said 
Carmel. “Have you come 
to work?” 

“That was my inten- 
tion.” 

“Very well. Please 
clear off that table and 
find a chair. You may 

d smoke!” 
“T do not use tobacco.” 
“[ think you have made yourself clear, Mr. Fownes. I shall think She shrugged her shoul- 
over what you have said—and you will know my decision.” rs, and again he flushed 
“Consider well—from all angles. Mountain came to Mahomet.” is if he had been de- 
tected in something mild- 
ly shameful. “I am 
pF ana Carmel Lee entered the office of the Gibeon Free vondering.” she said, “how you can be of use.” 
Press the next morning, she foun lrofessor Evan I can at least see to it that simple words are correctly spelled 
Lartholomew Pell occupying her chair. On his face was an ex- in this paper,” he said. 
pression of displeasure. He forgot to arise as she stepped through “So can Tubal, given time and a dictionary! What have you 
e gate, but he did point a pencil at her accusingly done all your life? What experience have you had?” 
“You have made me appear ridiculous,” he said, and com- He cleared his throat. “I entered the University at the age 
pressed his lips with pedagogical severity. “In my letter, which of sixteen,” he said, “by special dispensation.” 
ou published in this paper, you misspelled the words nefarious “An infant prodigy.” she interrupted. “I’ve often read about 
ing t nd nepotist. What excuse have you to offer?” these boys who enter college when they should be playing marbles, 
Carmel stared at the young man, nonplused for an instant, and I’ve always wondered what became of them.” 
—an and then a wave of pity spread over her—pity for a man who “I have always been informed,” he said severely, “that I was 
t tha would not admit the existence of a forest because he was able an exceptionally brilliant child. Since I entered college and until 
would to see only the individual trees. She wondered what life offered I came here a vear ago. I have been endeavoring to educate 
1 fo Evan Peil, what rewards it held out to him, what promises it myself \dequately. Before I was twenty I received both A. B. 
arme rade. He was vain—that was clear; he was not so much selfish ind A. M. Subsequently I took my doctor’s degree. I have also 
s egotistical. and that must have been very painful. He was. worked for—” 
» joi she fancied. the sort of man to whom correct spelling was of She interrupted again. “With what end in she asked. 
> Fr greater importance than correct principle—not because of any “End?” He frowned at her through his spect “You mean 
il tl tendency toward lack of principle. but because pedantry formed what was my purpose?” ‘ 
ustic shell about him. inside which he lived the life of a turtle. She “Ves. Were you fitting yourself for any particular work?” 
smiled as she pictured him as a spectacled turtle of the snap- “Ne.” Venn : 
ping variety, and it was a long time before that mental cari- “Merely piling up knowledge for the sake of piling it up 
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Pace 62 


“Vou Spe ik,” he 
She mace 


reprehensible 
no direct reply, DUL aske nis 
[wenty-six,”” he 

Nine years which you have sper loing nothing but study 


cramming yourself with learnings world were you 
going to do with a 4 
That he ! sa er I} ve h le time te consider 

Di r " ( eve 

| h n¢ l 

“Of ce el Sa portant than friends. I 
understan \ friend 1 e dropped in of an evening an 
interrupted vour studies 

Exactly he sa 

“Ot course you dl ne £6 If hletics 

“Exer ise, he sai s \ iK¢ is essential te clear 
mind 1 exercise regula g evening If vou are 
asking whether I allowe mysell te e pum! eled and ti f ed 
into the mu football, « Be v other futile ¢ ¢ 
I did not 

“So you know almost everything ther s to be known abe 
books, but nothing about human beings 

“T fancy I know a great dea out human beings 

“Mr. Pe she said, bece ore determined to crush in 
the walls of his eg I've I to tell you exactly what I 


think of 


For an instant his eves twinkled; Carmel 


you 


was almost sure of 


the twinkle, and it quite nonplused her. But Evan’s expression 
remained grave, aloof, a trifle patronizing ‘I understood I was 


coming here to—work 
“Vou are 


“Then,” said he, “suppose we give over this 


and commence 


discussion of myself 


Working 


How Carmel might have re 
sponded to this impact must remain 
a matter for debate because she 
had not quite rallied to the ick 
when the arrival of a third person 
made continuance impossible. There 
are people who just 
come, others who arrive 
The first class make n 


event of it whatever 
there is a moment 


they are not present 


whe 





*“H'm! The Prof',” averred Tubal. “‘is a 


kind of cabbage that’s never headed ut 
a subsequent moment when they are—and that is all there is to 
it. The newcomer was His manner was that of an 
arrival, and somewhat resembled the docking of an ocean liner 
Carmel! could imagine little tugs snorting and coughing and churn- 
ing about him as he warped into position before the railing 
It seemed neither right nor possible that he achieved the maneuver 


under his own power alone 

His face, as Carmel mentally decapitated hin scrutinized 
that portion of his anatomy separately from the whole, gave no 
impression of any sort of power whatever. It was a huge putty- 
mask of placid vanity. There deal of head, bald 
and brightly glistening; there was an enormous expanse of face 
in which the and ave been crowded in 
upon themselves by aggressive were chins, which 
seemed not so much a physical part of the face, as some strange 
festoons under the chin proper as barbaric adornments. 


rreat 
nose seemed to | 


ey es I 
flest 


+} 
nere 


1ung 


















Contraban 


On the 


ever seen on 


Carmel thought, it the most face she |} 
human being 
She replaced his head and considered 


dithcult to conceive of the word dapper 


whole, was 
one 


him as a whol It 
as applying to a n 





don, but here it applied perfectly. His body began at his ears 
the neck having long since retired from view in discouragen 
He ended in ti y feet dressed in patent leather ties Betwet 
ears and toes was merely expanse, immensity, a bubble of hu 
flesh. One thought of a pan of bread-dough which had been 


recipient of too n 
He peer¢ Carmel, and 
an unwinking baby 
as if he wert 
of his flesh 
“Il am Abn 
“T am Carme 


“Ves 


uch yeast 


then at Evan Bartholomew Pe 
stare, and then spoke suddenly yet careful 
afraid his voice might somehow start an avalancl 


he said 
answered 
I took that for granted—for grant 


I ownes,” 
Lee, 
Yes, 


she 


Ih 


come to see y here | am. Mountain come to Mahomet 
eh?” He paused to chuckle. “Very uppity young woman 
Wouldn't come when I sent for you—so had to come to y 


What’s ke doing here?” he asked, pointing a sudden, pudgy fingé 
at Evan Pell 

“Mr. Pell is working for the paper.” 

“Writing more letters?” He did not pause for an answer 
“Mistake, grave mistake—printing letters like that Quis 
friendly town—Gibeon. Everybody friends here. Stir up tre 


ble. It hurt me 
Carmel saw no reason to reply. 


“Came to advise you. Friendly advice. I'm interested in thi 


paper—er—from the viewpoint of a citizen and—er—financial 

Start right, Miss Lee. Start right. Catch more flies with hone 
than with vinegar You con 
menced with vinegar Nobody 


likes it 
vinegar. To run a paper in Gil 
you must be diplomatic 

matic. Can’t expect 





me to 





diplomatic, 
you?” 
“What do 
diplomatic?” 
“Why—er—taking advice 
taking advice.” 
“From whom?” 
His little opened r¢ 
if in great astonishment 


can you? NOV ca 


you mean by ben 


eves 


People in Gibeon—er 
repose great conf 
my 
fidence.” 

“What sort of advice 2” 

“All sorts,” he sai 





D 
principally about what y 
print about different things 


Now, I 


this young man’s letter 
“Would you 

vised me against 

anything about the threat 


have ad 


desk?” 


“Ah—sense 


of 


Can’t make a living wit! 


port financially a paper which isn’t 


“From me, he = said 


judgment—great con- 


should have ad- 
vised you against printing 


printing 


ening note I found on my 


humor 


miss. Boyish prank! Jokers in 
Gibeon. Town’s full of ‘em. Best 
natured folks in the world, but they 


love to joke and to talk. Love 
talk better than to joke l 
Mountains out of molehills—that’s Gibeon’s specialty. Mean 
harm, Lord love you, not a particle—but they'll tell you an 
thing. Not lying—exactly. Just talk.” 
“Is Sheriff Churchill's disappearance just talk?” 
“Um! Sheriff Churchill—to be sure. Disappeared. Un 
gabble, gabble, gabble.” 
“Talk of murder is not gabble,” said Carmel. 


“Ugly word; shouldn’t use it; makes me shiver.” He shiv 


ered like a gelatine dessert. “Forget such talk. My advice- 
straight from the heart. Stirs things up—things best forgot 


Best let rest for the sake of wife and children. Paper can’ 


tT 
t 








nd 


had 


sto- 
ars 
ent 
een 
nan 
the 


vith 
lly, 
che 


ave 
t- 
an! 
‘ou 
ger 


ver 
iet 
ou- 


this 
lly 
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dy 
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n't 
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ut 
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By Clarence Budington Kelland 


“This suit,” he said. ‘‘How does it stand up 
alongside the best dressers where you come from > 
“It is very impressive, Mr. Bangs,” she replied. 


here without my support—cant be done. Cant conscien- 
tiously support a paper that stirs up things.’ 

“Is that a threat, Mr. Fownes?” 

“Goodness, no! Gracious, no! Just want to help. Kind 
heart, Miss Lee. Always think of me as a kind heart. Love 
to do things for folks. Love to do things for you.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Fownes. You hold a chattel mortgage on 
this plant.’ 

“Don't think of it. Not a breath 
say so—cancel it this minute.” 

“In consideration of what?” 

“Why—you put it so sharplike. so direct. I wasn't think- 
ing of consideration. Just being friendly and helpful. Public- 
spirited gift to Gibeon. Newspaper’s a wonderful benefit to a 
town—the right kind of a newspaper.’ 

“That’s it, of course: the right kind of a newspaper. Naturally 
vou wouldn’t make so munificent a gift to the wrong kind of 
newspaper. Is this the right kind?” 

“It always has been.” said Mr. Fownes 

“What made it the right kind?” 

“Your uncle—the former proprietor—relied on my advice 


yf worry—cancel it if vou 


conferred with me daily. During many years his paper made 


few mistakes.” 


Pace 63 
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“So, if I consult with you—daily—and act upon your advice, 
I'm sure to have the right kind of a paper, too? And in that 
case you would cancel the chattel mortgage?” 

“To be sure—exactly. ” 

“But if, on the contrary, I should decide to run this paper 
myself, as I see fit, without taking advice from anybody, and 
printing what I think should be printed?” 

Mr. Fownes pondered this briefly. “Then,” he said, “I should 
have to wait—and determine how sound your judgment is. I 
fear your sympathies—natural sympathies for a young woman— 
sway vou—er—as in the instance of this young man. His let- 
ter was not kindly, not considerate. It hurt people’s feelings. 
Then, it appears. you have hired him. I hope that step may be 
reconsidered. Gibeon—found this young man unsatisfactory.” 

“Would that have anything to do with—the chattel mortgage?” 

“It might—it might.” 

“My uncle always followed your advice?” 
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“Implicitly,” replied Mr. Fownes ind he never regretted it.’ 
He did not grow rich Said Carme 
He lived,” said Mr. Fownes, an ed his little eyes as 





he turned his placid gaze fu pon her 
Il think you have made yourself « Mir. Fownes. I shall 

think over what you have said—and vy } vy my d on.’ 

( onsice ( ( I git Mour ) came to 
Mal é 

He beg warp himself he railing, and slowh 
ponderous) I ting the secur or ¢ foot betore he trusted 
his weight to it, moved towar e door There he paused, 
turned his bulk, the whole of |} for it was quite impossible 
for him t ur his head without his shoulders going along 
with it, and smiled the most pla smile Carmel ever saw 

“Er—I a 1 widower,” he 

Carmel remained standing her eves following him as he 
turned out of the door and went ip the street What's under 
neath it all?” she said aloud What’s it all about 

Evan Pell turned in his chair and said sharply Textbook 
have one merit at least they cal instruct mn 
the simplest rules of logic 

“The fatuous idiot! sail Carme 

“It must be a gre 
dryly, “to understan 
oughly 

“What do vi me 

l was 


“the unerring certaint 
you arrived at Mr 
characte 

She peer 1 al 
him. searching 


for trace of 
iron\ put his 
face was inn 
cent, bland 

“Why loes a 
wealthy man 
like Mr F< yvnes 
= power- 
ful man—give a 
thought to 
sO insignificant a 
thing as this 
paper ? 

“An __interest- 
ing speculation 
—provided your 
premises ar € 
true.” 

“What prem- 
ises?”” 

“Your major 
premise SO to 


speak weaitn 
“Why, isn't he 
rich?” 
“All the indica- 
tions bear vou out.” 
“He owns mills 
and miles of timber 
land.” 
“Um—am I to re- 
main in your employ 
—or shall you ac- 
cept the advice of 
Mr. Fownes?” 
“This is my paper 
So long as it is mine 
I’m going to trv to 


run it. And if that 


man thinks he can 

threaten me with his * 4 
old chattel mortgage, 

he’s going to wake 

up one bright morning to find his mistake 
this paper away from me, but until he does 
working for me, Mr. Pell.’ 


“Handsome contests 
for men!" Carmel 
said. . . .Gibeon awoke 
to find itself placarded. 


Maybe he can take 
it’s mine. You are 


“Very gratifying. In which case, if you mean what you say, 


and if I, with so many years wasted upon 


may offer a word of advice, this would be it: 


the Lakeside Hotel.” 


books as you say, 
find out who owns 








Contraband 


What do you mean: ‘find out who owns the Lakeside Hote 


He shrugged his shoulders. “Protracted study of the vario 
sciences may be folly, but it does train the mind to correct « 
servation, and in the ability to arrange and classify the dat 
observed It teaches how to move from cause to effect ] 


teaches that things which equal the same thing are equal to ea 
other 

What is the Lakeside Hotel?” 

\ resort of sordid reputation, some three miles fron 

And who owns it 


Jonathan Bangs, colloquially known as ‘Peewee,’ is the ri 












owner 

And what has that to do with Al 
| ownes: i 

That,” he said, “is a matter which } 


kept my curiosity aroused for some time 


# /; aptle r Five 


ARMEL was not long in discovering 

Gibeon’s attitude toward advertising 
The local merchants regarded it much as the 
did taxes, the dull season, so called (for in 
Gibeon’s business world there were only tw 
seasons, the dull and the busy) 
inventory sales. All were inevit: 
in the course of nature, and t 
which always had and always wou 
happen. One advertised, not wit 
enthusiasm and in expectancy of re 
sults, but because men in business di 
advertise. Smith Brothers’ Grocer 
bore reluctantly the expense of a four 
inch, double-column display whi 
was as unchanging as the laws of th 
Medes and Persians. It stated, yea 
in and year out, that Smith Brothers 
were the headquarters for staple an 
fancy groceries. The advertisement 
was as much a part of their | 
as the counter. The Busy Big Stor 
was more energetic; its copy was 
changed every year on the first of 
January 

Seven years before, Mrs. Gan 
midge let it be known through 
columns of the Free Press that she 
was willing to sell to the public mi 
linery and fancy goods, and 
statement appeared every week there- 
after without change of a punctuation 
mark. The idea that one attracted 
business by means of advertising was 
one which had not penetrated Gibeon; 
advertising was a business rite, just 
as singing the Doxology was an in 
lispensable item in the service of the 
local Presbyterian church. It was 
done, as cheaply and inconspicuously 
as possible, and there was an end 
cf it. 

As for subscribers, they were 
hereditary. Just as red hair ran in certain families, subscribing 
to the paper ran in others. It is doubtful if anybody took in 
the paper because he wanted it; but it was tradition for some 
to have the Free Press, and therefore they subscribed. It was 
useful for shelf covering. Just as red hair is the exception rather 
than the rule, so were Free-Press-subscribing families. 

Carmel pendered deeply over these facts. If, she said to her 
self, all the merchants advertised as they should advertise 
if all the inhabitants who should subscribe did subscribe, t 
Free Press could be made a satisfactorily profitable enterprise 
How might these desirable results be obtained? She was certain 
subscribers might be gotten by making the paper so interesting 
that nebody could endure to wait and borrow his neighbor’s copy; 
but how to induce merchants to advertise she had not the re- 
motest idea. 

There was the Bazaar, for instance, which did not advertise 
at all; the bank did not advertise; the two photographers dic 
not advertise; the bakery did not (Continued on page 168 
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“Excuse me,” Muriel interrupted. “I'm not likely to send Mr. Mears any message.” 








‘Renfrew and the New Generation 


By BooTH TARKINGTON 


Illustrated by Arthur William Brown 


\V URIEL ELIOT had taken upon her young and comely 
A shoulders the principal burdens of our ancient world. 
it is to say, the world still wabbled along, unconscious oi 
relief, and Muriel’s mother warned her to be more careful 
her health. “You'll lose your fine color,’ Mrs. Eliot said, 
you sit all the time in the house, reading and writing. You'll 
ich out into one of those pale women with spectacles, and 
don’t want to be like that, do you? If you wont respect 


ir constitution, you might at least have some regard for your 
oks. What zs all this writing you’re doing?’ 


’ 





Muriel informed her, glancing up from the 
It’s merely an embalmed thinking.” 
‘‘Embalmed?” 

Don't you like my saying 


“It isn’t writing,” 
pretty desk. “It’s thinking. 

“Embalmed?” the mother repeated. 

“Yes. Thinking embalmed in ink. 
that?” 

“It seems a little unpleasant.” Mrs. Eliot responded. 
an impropriety exactly, I suppose.” 

‘“‘Impropriety’!” Muriel cried, and threw down her pen. “If 
you knew how: that word offends me!” 

“Impropriety should offend all nice people,” 


“It’s not 


said Mrs. Eliot. 
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“Not the word, but impropriety itself Why 
do you dislike the word: 

“Because it’s a word of all the old tyran- 
nies' Because it belongs to a dving fetich- 
ism! Because it’s a—a tarnished symbol of 
discredited Victorianism! 

“Good gracious! the mother exciaimet 
“IT don't understand a thing vou're saving! 
Wont vou please try to ta a ittle more 
plainly, dear 


“Yes, I will! Here, in het 


enthusiasm, 


Murte ped up an accompantt her ora 
tory wit i fluent eloquence f gesture 

“Mother she began, “vou and your genera- 
tion haven't been able to realize that the 


young people of today are thinking as they 
never thought bDelor 


“We that’s very nice Mrs. Eliot said 


placidl But of course it isn’t so very sur- 
prising. It’s natural for them to think more 
at twenty and twenty-five 1 hey did at 


ten and fifteen 

I don't mean that I mean the young 
people of today are thinl nore than any 
young people ever thought before When 
your generation was young, Mother, it didn't 
think 

“Didn't it 

“No. It simply accepted what the old peo- 
ple taught it.” 

“Well, no,” the mother said 
difference 1 might point out. We 
what the good old people taught us 

“Pooh! You 1 the Victorian 
standards of conduct The old people told 








i“ cepted 


Just acceptec 


you a thing was good, and you never exam- 
ined it to see if it was good. They ruled you 
with words like ‘impropriety If they told 
you something was an ‘impropriety,’ you 


j } | 


shivered kept away from it. Well, we 
don’t. You can’t scare us off that wav. We 


Are vou sure 
e of the old 
1 t people 
r stead t 
) Ils ne 


it LW avs do 
sad the you w, Muriel.’ 
“How absurd! Look at the French Revo- 


ts ever hap- 





“Yes, the young people loc k all the risks,’ 
Mrs. Eliot interrupt But old people had 
the ideas that got the young people into it 
Of course, the young people thought these 
were their own ideas; I know that. You se 
when a young person gets an idea, he usually 

came fron 
when he finds 
in his pocket, he thinks it must 
belong to him, and when he finds an idea 


doesn't stop to notice where i 


The Way | I¢ 


some mone 


s 


his hei he thinks it’s his own idea 
cours No; the old people are behind ever 
thing. if you look ft 
“Well, thev're not behind the i eas of m 
generation,” Muriel declared And you 
never get us to ve a thing is imy roper 





you | stop calling me a Victorian Muriel 
Hayes and Wheeler I 


and Cleveland and Hendricks, ar 


well what I mean. My generation is in revolt 


yours accepted. We shall change all that, but first we shall put what I’m writing,” she said, “it’s an essay on 
ng to the acid test . 


ever\ tl 


plaintively, “I do wish 


ip under Garfield and Arthur 
| Harrison and—” 
Never mind Muriel interrupted. “You know perfectly 





Renfrew and the New Generatio, 


Yo y u ] lib- 


‘Are you in earnest >" she inquired 


asked her mother 
§ experiment. What we like we 
what we don't like, we ll—” 
I was born under “Oh, youll keep what you like?” Mrs. Eliot sa N ng 
about right and wrong?” 

“Our ideas of right and wrong are not Victorian, M 

“Oh, my!” Mrs. Eliot sighed. “ ‘Victorian’!”’ 

Muriel returned to her desk. “If you really care to k 
‘Marriag 


just because y “What sort of test do you mean?” 


Che acid test 


against everything 


Victorian Delusion’! 
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By Booth Tarkington 








ly state you didn’t mean you want to marry me >” 


You mean that’s the title of your essay?” Mrs. Eliot queried. 
Yes,” replied Muriel. 


Mrs. Eliot laughed. “How funny!” she said. 











‘Funny?’ What on earth do you find ‘funny’ about it?” 
Why, it sounds as though you believed Queen Victoria was 
er really married but just thought she was!” And Mrs. 
ot again laughed in a manner that caused her daughter to look 
her with the frowning perplexity all parents must behold 
n their children can only suspect themselves to be unaccount- 
’ descended from idiots. 








“You really think it’s funny, do you, 
Mamma?” : 

“Very!” said Mrs. Eliot. “Is the rest of it 
as funny as the title?” 

Muriel’s color appeared to be in no danger 
of bleaching, and it grew still higher with an- 
noyance as she answered: “Precisely! The 
rest of it is precisely as ‘funny’ as the title.” 

“Do you go on and explain how poor 
Queen Victoria got her delusion?” 

“Mamma!” the girl exclaimed angrily 
“There isn’t a word about Queen Victoria in 
my paper, and you know there isn’t!” 

“Well, then, what is in it?” 

“If you care to know, I attack the whole 
institution of marriage. Marriage is purely a 
device of the wretched capitalistic system 
to secure the inheritance of private property 
to so-called legitimate offspring.” 

“Good gracious!” 

“That’s all it is,’ Muriel declared. “Yet 
your generation accepted it without question.” 

“Well,” her mother returned mildly, “wasn’t 
it rather a good thing for your generation 
that we did? Otherwise—” Here she paused, 
however, then inquired: “What do you pro- 
pose to do about marriage, you new-genera 
tioners ?”’ 

“For my part,” her daughter replied, “I 
believe that the whole institution ought to be 
done away with. I do not intend to marry, 
myself, Mamma.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it. Your father and 
I feel it’s a great privilege to have you with 
us. Lately wed been getting a _ notion, 
though—” 

“What notion?” Muriel asked rather sharp- 
ly, as her mother hesitated. 

“Why, of course we've noticed that young 
Renfrew Mears doesn’t seem to exhibit any 
great opposition to the institution of mar- 
riage, and your father and I have been think- 
ing that just possibly Renfrew might be 
making some progress toward getting you to 
share his views.” 

“What nonsense!” 

“Is it?” Mrs. Eliot laughed apologetically. 
“Well, of course we hope so, because we'd 
rather keep you ourselves. We only thought 
that if there should be anyone—” 

“There isn’t!” Muriel interrupted, with em- 
phasis. 

“No. But if there ever were—well, of 
course nobody can live across the street from 
you all his life and keep you from knowing 
pretty much all there is to know about him; 
so we're sure Renfrew is a good young man.” 

“No doubt,” Muriel said wearily, “—ac- 
cording to the Victorian standards.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Eliot assented. “And his Vic- 
torian grandfather, old Ebenezer Mears, was 
very nice about Renfrew in his will. What is 
it you don’t like about him, Muriel?” 

“That young man is an outsider,” the 
daughter replied coldly. “He and I have 
absolutely nothing in common.” 

“What! Why, you've lived all your lives 
in the same neighborhood; you have the same 
friends, the same—” 

“T have not one single thought,” Muriel 


interrupted, “not one, that I could share with him, not one that 


he could even understand.’ 


’ 


What about /zs thoughts? Can’t he share his with you?” 
“That’s the trouble,” said Muriel. “He knows none of mine, 


but I know all of 


his, and they bore me.” 


“Why?” Mrs. Eliot inquired, and added with some sharp- 
ness: “Because they’re Victorian?” 

“Because what few ideas he has are utterly commonplace 
and antiquated. We young people are going to build up a new 
world, Mamma: we don’t think your generation did very well 














He stood close by, addre ssing himself heatedly to delight d auditors. 


with the old one, and we decline to accept it. We've taken it 
from your hands and it remodel it to suit our- 
selves. Renfrew Mears hasn't any part in the work, and when 
I talk about it, he hasn't the faintest idea of what I mean.” 
“Neither have I, 


her mother said promptly. “Have you?” 
At this, Muriel looked both plaintive and resentful. ‘In the 
course of a discussion,” she said, “I fail to see why anyone 
should resort to insult! And if you think that’s the way to 


tter— But here she sud- 
y, because her sense of injury had 
within her almost unbearably as she heard 


make me like Renfrew Mears any 
denly gulped and turned away, | 
naturally expanded 


herself defining her mother’s question as an “insult.” That is 
to say, having declared herself insulted, she began really to feel 
insulted; for thus in controversy do we frequently inflate our 
own emotions 

“Oh,” she cried, “I simply can’t stand him!” And she added: 


t 
“I think he’s the very stupidest person I ever knew in my whole 
life, and if you're going to talk any more to me about him, I 
merely ask to be excused!” 

Her notabl a brilliancy, and Mrs 
Eliot in haste made an unfortunate appeal. “Please don’t be so 
absurd, child. Don’t get so upset over nothing.” 

“Absurd!” Muriel cried. “I’m ‘absurd’? I believe if you 
will excuse me, Mamma, I'll take your advice and go out for a 
walk. It’s not always too pleasant at home!” 

She had already thrown open the door of 
she kept her hats, and her extenck 
but expensive structure of rough 
she must have selected it in her mind 
exchanges with her mother 
head, swallowing hf 


. ° 
eves threatened too moist 





the closet where 
hand brought forth a simple 
brown straw so readily that 
s eve during the emotional 
She placed it upon her graceful 

y as she did so, and not even 
going near a mirror, the which abstention she offered as a final 
proof of the depth of her injury. Then, not glancing back. she 
hurried silently from the room, leaving Mrs. Eliot to the medita- 
tions of a parent irretrievably convicted of persecution 


t 
reproach 


Renfrew and the New Generation 





“I think they ought to be put a stop to!” he declared 


mirror in the hall downstairs only long 
enough just to touch her brown hat and brown hair, Muri 
let the front door close behind her, not with a crash, | v 
a moderated sound sufficient to add something to the remors 
upstairs, and went out into the afternoon shade and sunshine 

She had little more than passed through the gate, 
young man of hopeful aspect came hurrying from the hous 
across the street; he must have been watching for her, so I 
simultaneous was his sally. 


Pausing before the 





That the sartorial harmonies might not be lacking, his dress 
betokened a hopefulness in keeping with his countenance. TI 
shoes were unflecked white; so were the trousers; a coat 


lively gray sprouted cornflowers at the left lapel; and the spright 
liness of scarf and hat-ribbon were hard to match. Yet tl 
hopeful young man was not confident; for there was a breat 
of the plaintive upon his brightness, and his hope was of 
kind that knows with what fatal readiness things go wrong 
Although he smiled and his pleasing complexion was far frot 
pallor, his eyebrows were slightly distrustful of destiny 

“Well, I declare!” he said, as he crossed to join the itt 
lady. “I just happened to be coming outdoors too. Y 
wouldn't mind if I went along with you a little way, would yo 
Then, as he took note of her exceptional color and brooding 
gaze, he added nervously: “Or—or would you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she returned gloomily. 
can come along a little way if you have to.” 

Naturally this left him in some doubt, but he decided to tak 
it at the best interpretation; so he said: “Well—well, thanks. I 
guess I will, then.” And as she made no response, | 
in silence, he ventured to remark, as in explanation of his r 
son for accepting so dubious a permission: “It’s such a n 
day.” 

“ee” 

He looked at her in surprise 
Muriel?” 





“Don't you think it’s a 
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I value your mother’s good opinion very highly, 


indeed. But—but—’”’ 
“But what?” 
“But—” Again he hesitated. 


“But what?” 

“Well—” he said. ‘“But—well, see here!” 

For an instant she relaxed so far as to let 
him see more than her profile, and gave him a 
disapproving look from both eyes. “You seem 
to want to say something, Renfrew. Aren’t you 
able to express yourself at all?” 

“Yes, I am,” he returned. ‘What I mean is, 
I was wondering—well, if your mother was stand- 
ing up for me, well, then—” 

“Well, then, what?” 

“Well, were there any other people around?” 
he inquired. “Or were just you and your mother 
having this discussion all by yourselves?” 

“All by ourselves,” Muriel replied distinctly. 
“Just she and I.” 

“Oh, my!” Renfrew said. “Oh, my!” 

“Well, what?” 

“Well, I’m afraid it looks as if—as if—” 

“Yes, it does,” said Muriel. “If you care for 
details, she seemed to feel that you were an 
eminently respectable character.” 

“And you didn’t?” he cried. “You didn’t even 
think I was respectable, Muriel?” 

“Oh, yes, I did!” 

“Well, then, if you agreed with her 

“T didn’t say I agreed with her, Renfrew. The 
respectable is just what I happen to deplore.” 

“You do? You'd rather I shouldn’t be re- 
spectable?” 


“Oh, dear!” she sighed. “I hate respecta- 
|  bility—Victorian respectability! Victorian smug- 
| ness!” 

| 


aa sl “I don’t seem to follow you.” Renfrew said 
pathetically. “Is it something or other you've 

| been reading lately, Muriel?” 
— It was indeed; but this direct and naive arrival 





“What have you been doing to the poor thing, Muriel >” Eleanor inquired. 


“My idea of ‘a nice day,’” she said, “is a day when some- 
thing pleasant happens.” 

Oh, I see,’ he responded, somewhat faintly. “I expect you 
mean nothing pleasant has happened to you today, so far.” 
Then, with a flickering of his hopefulness, which already was 
near disappearance, he said: “Well, I hope nothing exactly un- 
pleasant has happened to you, either.” 

“Do you?” She laughed with a discouraging brevity. “I’ve 
been having a discussion with my mother!” 

‘Oh, is that all?” he said, and at once showed the most com- 
plete relief. “I was afraid you meant my happening to come 
out just when you did and joining you. I’m glad it wasn’t 
that. 

She seemed not to hear him, but walked on, keeping her eyes 
steadily forward. “The discussion wasn’t very pleasant,’ she 
informed him. 

“I’m sorry.” 

‘It was about you,” she said abruptly. 

What!” 

“Oh, yes.” 

Young Mr. Mears was astonished, but his hopefulness, before 
expiring, prevailed for a final moment. 

I'm afraid your mother doesn’t like me very much,” he said. 
m sorry she—” 

Oh, no,” Muriel interrupted quietly. “It was she who was 
on your side.” 

She was?” Then, as he made an obvious deduction, the 

ng man found himself unable to offer any comment more 
eloquent than “Oh, my!” However, he said it twice, and the 
dismalness of his voice expressed his feeling well enough. 

‘You don’t seem to be very appreciative.” Muriel observed 
coldly. “You don’t appear to value my mother’s opinion of 


“Oh, yes, I do,” he returned, with a feebleness of emphasis 
“T do, indeed. 


almost painfully contradictory of what he said. 





at the fact was far from soothing her. “Good 

heavens!” she exclaimed. “You talk just like 

Mamma! Don’t you suppose there are some peo- 
ple on earth who do their own thinking?” 

“Oh, I know you do,” he assured her hastily. “I know you 
always think for yourself, Muriel. I understand all about that, 
of course.” 

“You don't do anything of the kind!” 

“T don’t?” 

“No!” she said. ‘“That’s one of the things I told my mother. 
You don’t understand anything whatever about me.” 

“You mean that’s what you told your mother, Muriel? Just 
for argument, you mean?” 

“T told her,” Muriel said deliberately, “I told her that you 
haven’t even the faintest idea of one single thought of mine. 
while I know all about every thought you ever had, or could 
have, in your whole life!” 

“You do?” he asked, and with a remarkable inspiration in- 
quired further: “Was that what you were telling her you didn’t 
like about me, Muriel? Did you say you couldn’t put up with 
me much because I’m so respectable and you know everything 
I think, and I don’t know anything you think?” 

“I suppose so,” she said. “Something like that.” 

“And do you think it’s so?” 

“Well, aren’t you respectable?” 

“I meant more particularly.” he said, 
you know everything I think?” 

“Goodness, yes!” 

“Well, for instance, Muriel.” he said in a rather feebly argu- 
mentative tone, “about what?” 

“If you care for an instance: about marriage. You take 
the Victorian attitude; you believe in it as an institution; you 
believe in all the old institutions, Renfrew. You've simply ac- 
cepted life as your parents and teachers taught it to you. You 
don’t really belong to the new generation at all.” 

“T see what you mean,” he said meekly 

“No, you don’t. You merely say so to agree with me, but you 
don’t really see, Renfrew.” (Continued on page 122) 


“are you really sure 
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The Story So Far: 


pee beautiful young Remember Steddon won success as 
a moving-picture actress, Life had equipped her with a lib- 
eral education in varied emotion. Back in the little Midwest 
town of her birth she had given her heart to Elwood Farnaby, 
with whom she sang of Sundays in the choir of her father’s church; 
and because Elwood’s drunken father left him the sole support of 
his mother and the younger children, young Farnaby could not 
marry her. But for some time, Remember had known there was 
urgent reason for the marriage 

Remember’s anxiety aggravated the cough which of late had 
worried her parents, so that at length they prevailed upon her to 
consult Doctor Bretherick concerning it; and the wise old physi- 
cian soon discovered the true source of her trouble—and_per- 
suaded Remember to accept the obvious solution: she must marry 
Elwood at once. Bretherick had arranged the matter when— 
Farnaby was brought in dying, after an automobile accident. 

Bretherick now ordered the broken-hearted girl West because 
of that cough, and told her how she was to write her parents 
successive letters telling of her meeting with an old acquaintance, 
of her falling in love with him, marrying him—and being left 
soon a widow. Remember agreed, but she confided in her mother; 
and that much-tried good woman became her fellow-conspirator. 

This plan Remember carried out. Later, after the demise of 
her fictitious husband, she was seriously injured in an accident— 
and was told by the physician that her expectations of motherhood 
would not be realized. 

A chance acquaintance with some moving-picture players led her, 
after her recovery, to Los Angeles. There, frantic with a desire 
for success on the screen, she besought a chance of Mr. Tirrey, 
a well-known director; and when he refused her, offered what 
she had been told was a necessary bribe. Tirrey declined to 
accept the “bribe” and explained to her how mistaken her idea 
was. Shortly thereafter Mrs. Steddon, anxious about her daughter, 
came to California; and now more than ever was it needful for 
Remember to find work. She made another appeal at the studio, 
and when she was again refused, wept in despair—and with 
success. For she was an artistic weeper and as such attracted the 
attention of Mr. Claymore, a director, and he took her on. It 
was some time later, when Remember’s work with Claymore was 
finished, that she went driving with him one evening. He made 
passionate love to her, but the idyl was shattered by a holdup 
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The Reverend Doctor Steddon 
was a few yards away. “Let's 
see if he knows us!" snickered 


Mrs. Steddon. 


1 the 


( 


man who despoiled them at once of their valuables a1 
romantic mood. 

Remember next worked on a film with Tom Holby, in th 
course of which she distinguished herself by winning a histrioni 
crying contest from two such competent cinematic weepers a 
Robina Teele and_ Miriam Yore. Later Holby saved her lif 
when she was about to stumble into an airplane propeller use 
to create a mimic storm. He too begged her to marry him, br 
she refused to compete with the film-public’s love for its id 
Her interest next turned to comedy and comedians, but her ac 
quaintance with Ned Ling, Charlie Chaplin’s nearest rival, led t 
romance on his part only. And now hard times came down up¢ 
the moving-picture world as upon the rest of the universe. Re 
member feared for her position and her salary, and for her abilit 
to keep up the money-help she had been anonymously sending t 
her father. (The story continues in detail:) 

All rights reserved. 
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But he did not know them. 





It amused them to pass him and note his casual glance. 





O one had talked hard times longer or louder 
than Bermond. He had been mocked at, hated, 
had been accused of greed when he cut salaries 
ruthlessly, refused to renew contracts and slowed up 
production. Artists said it was a cheap excuse for 
grabbing more profits. 

Having heard him croak of disaster so long, Mem 
assumed that his studio would be one of the first to 
crash. Her contract would be canceled or rendered 
worthless, or its provisions interrupted by a long 
vacation. Bermond sent for her, and she went pre- 
pared for the guillotine. He said: 

“TI like you, Miss Steddon. You’ve worked hard. 
You've made no trouble. You've taken good care 
of yourself, and in every picture you're a little better 
than before. I find that the exhibitors are writing in: 
‘Give us more Steddon stuff. Our patrons as they go 
out stop to say how much they like Steddon. Why 
don’t you star her?’ 

“What the exhibitors say goes—as far as it can. 
I don’t want to fight the public, though I try to give 
them better things all the time. But we can’t star 
you now. All our stars are going out. We can’t put 
any more money in pictures till we sell what we’ve 
got on the shelves. 

“But I believe in you. I want people to know you: 
and when the good times come again, you must be 
ready for them. So I'll go on paying you your salary 
and send you out on a tour of personal appearances. 

“Your last picture looks like a knockout. I’m 
going to feature you. I want you to go East—to New 
York and Boston, Philly, Chi’—all the big cities— 
and let the people see you when they see the picture. 

“We'll pay your traveling expenses, give you a 
drawing-room—that means we have to buy two tickets 
anyway, so your mother can go along as our guest. 
We'll give you big publicity—and a nice time in every 
city. What do you say?” 

“Of course!” Remember cried. “And it’s ever so 
kind of you.” 

This dazed Bermond, who was not used to grati- 
tude. He gasped: 

“That’s nice! All right. Go home and pack up.” 

She hastened home, and her heart went clickety- 
clickety with the lilting thrill of her first railroad 
voyage. That had taken her from the Midwest to the 
Southwest. Now she was to triumph back across the 
Midwest and on and on to the Northeast, the South- 
east, the two borders, the two coasts and all the towns 
between. 

Remember, the cinemite, was going forth like Peter 
the Eremite to summon people to her banner of 
rescue, of sympathy, of ardor. 

Her mother was as joyous as she. The crusade 
was a new youth to her: it brought belatedly all the 
treasures of experience she had given up hoping for. 
The best she had ever expected was an occasional 
change of village, to move as the evicted wife of a 
poor preacher, from one parsonage whose dullness she 
had grown used to, to a new boredom. Now she 
would travel like a dowager empress from capital to 
capital as the mother, the author, of a famous screen- 
queen. 

The Royal Progress was to begin with a trans- 
continental leap to New York to assist at the opening 
of the picture on Broadway. “On Broadway!”—to 
the actor what “In Heaven!” is to the saint, “In 
Rome!” to the priest, “In Washington!” to the 
politician, “In goal!” to the athlete. 

The abandoned suitors of Remember made a sorry 
squad at the Santa Fé station. They stared at her 
with humiliated devotion. 

Bermond sent a bushel of flowers and fruit to her 
drawing-room. He saw to it that there were reporters 
to give her a good send-off. 

She left Los Angeles another woman from the lorn 
lone thing that had crept into the terrifying city as 
so many sick-lungers, faint-hearters and wounded war- 
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victims had crept into it and found it a restoring fountain of 
health and hope and ambition. 

She waved good-by with a homesick sorrow in her eyes. 
consolation was her last shout: 

“Ll come back! I'll come back!” 

She had a little of the feeling Eve must have had as she made 
her last walk down the quickset paths of Eden toward the Gate 
that would not open again. 


Her 


HE train stole out of Eden like the serpent that wheedled 

Eve into the outer world. It glided through opulent 
Pasadena and Redlands and San Bernardino, a wilderness of 
clives, palms and dangling apples of gold in oceans of orange- 
trees. 

By and by came Cajon Pass, where the train began to clamber 
over the mountain walls that were the gate of this Paradise, up 
the deep ravine known as Murder Canon when this land was un- 
attainable until a pathway of human and animal bones had been 
laid down. 

Winter was waiting on the other side. There was winter here 
too, of a sort, but it was the pretty winter of Southern California. 
The landscape was mooded to wistfulness. White trees were all 
aflutter with gilded leaves as if butterfly swarms were clinging 
there, wind-blown. Soon the orange- and fig-trees no longer en- 
riched the scene. Junipers and cactus, versatile in ugliness, man- 
zanita and Joshua trees were the emblems of Nature's poverty. 

Yet there was something dear to Mem in the very soil. She 
could have kissed the ground good-by, as Ulysses flung himself 
down and pressed his lips on the good earth of Ithaca. 

Once more Remember found Tom Holby wooing her best in 
his absence. She wondered if she were not a fool to leave him. 
He had told her that he had saved money enough to live a long 
while without working—to travel abroad with her, to give her a 
gorgeous home. But she had thought of her ambition, and fol- 
lowed it. 

She reviled herself for her automatic discontent. When she 
saw the monotony of home as it held most women captive, she 
was glad she was a free rover in art. When she was free and 
roving, she envied them their luxury of repose. 

Finally the breathless train paused at the top of its climb. She 
was stung with an impulse to step down and take the first train 
back. 

Here she was at Summit—with a capital $. Yet there was 
nothing much to see: a red frame station building with dull green 
doors and windows, a chicken-yard, a red water-tank on stilts, a 
baggage-truck, a row of one-room houses crowded together for 
company in spite of the too abundant space. 

Probably the summit of success would be about the same. The 
fun and the glory were in the scramble up. But it seemed lonely 
and uncomfortable at best to work so hard for such a cold re- 
ward. And she had left orange-groves and love and the rich shade 
of obscurity. 

Then the train was on its way again, the helper engine with- 
drawn aside, panting with exertion. The train would coast down 
to the levels without help. You don't need help to get down. 
Only, when you got down, you would find desert instead of a 
bower. 

The world was an almighty big place. There was 
desert and then so much farmland, so many large cities. 

One night they came to Kansas City, where the train waited an 
hour. This had been the first big city Mem had ever seen. On 
this platform she had met Robina Teele and Tom Holby, never 
dreaming that she would play such havoc in his cosmic heart. On 
this platform she had bought her first moving-picture magazines, 
and her soul had been rocked by her first knowledge of the wild 
things women were making of themselves. 

And now when she and her mother went up to the vast waiting- 
room and she bought many moving-picture magazines, there was 
only one of them that omitted a picture of her own, and that 
magazine promised for the next month an article about her as the 
most promising star of the morrow. 

The morrow and the next month! 


so much 


What would they do to her? 


HE slept ill that night. Or, rather, she lay awake well. Her 
mind was an eager loom, streaming with bright threads that 
flowed into tapestries of heroic scope. 

She was a personage of importance, a genius with a future, an 
artist of a new art, the youngest and the best of the arts, the 
young Pantagruel born about the year that she was born. It had 
already bestridden the narrow world like a colossus and had made 
the universal language a fact. She was speaking this long-sought 
Esperanto for everybody to understand. 


Souls for Sale 


She had already seen clippings from London newspapers re 
ferring to her with praise. She had seen in a South American 
magazine a picture of herself as Senorita Remembera Steddon 
She had seen a full-page picture of herself in a French magazine 
with a caption referring to her as “une des actrices les plus belle 
de l’écran.”’ 

Her art was good to her, and she must be good to it. It de 
manded a kind of celibacy as some religions did. Perfection i 
celibacy was not often attained in either field, and the temptations 
to lawful wedlock and stodgy domesticity were as fierce and burn 
ing as to lawless whim. 

But here she was, on her way to glory. Yet she tossed in lone 
liness!' A pauper of love. Well, she was fulfilling the newly dis- 
covered destiny of her sex. 

Mem was still awake, or was wakened from a half-sleep when 
the racket of the wheels upon the rails sounded a deeper note 
She guessed that the train must be crossing a bridge. She ross 
and leaned softly across the bed where her mother dreamed of the 
old home and the exhausting demands of her children. 

Remember lifted the edge of the curtain aside a little an 
peered out. The train was in mid-air, passing through a channe 
of rattling girders. The vast water that swept beneath, moonlit 
and placid, was the Mississippi, going South in the night. | 
would soon flow past Calverly. She remembered that she ha 
once thought of drowning herself in its flood to solve her problem 
The equation of all the X’s and Y’s of her life had seemed to bx 
zero. Now it was infinity. How wonderful it was that she ha 
not yielded to despair! It gave her an idea for a picture. 

Nearly everything was taking the scenario form in her medita 
tion nowadays. Wouldn't it make a great film to show a desperati 
girl flinging herself in a river to hide her shame, and then to have 
it roll before her the life she might have lived if she had n 
drowned herself? Scenes of struggle and triumph, usefuiness an: 
helpfulness, joy and love could follow—and then fade out in the 
drifting body of the dead girl who had lost her chance, 

Mem saw herself in the réle, and she shivered with the delight 
of her inspiration. Then she sighed. The censors would never 
permit the film. Girls must not go wrong or commit suicide on 
the screen. They could go on sinning and slaying in real life as 
they had always done in drama, but the screen was in slavery 
now, and must remember its cell. 

But she at least was eastward-bound, toward the morning that 
was marching toward her beyond the somber hills of slumber 
She breathed deep of the auroral promise in the very stars, whose 
light was dying in the greater light, even while they lay shudder- 
ing, beads of quicksilver scattered along the sky. 


Chapter Fifty-five 
HE next Mem knew was the shudder of the doorbell. Ths 
porter called through the metal panel a warning that Chi- 
cago was loping toward them out of the East, and they must mak: 
ready to leave the train. 

They scurried to get up and packed and out. Then they wen 
with their baggage, across the roaring streets, to the Lake Shore 
station and got breakfast there—this on the advice and under 
the guidance of an affable gentleman who met them and said that 
he represented the Bermond Company’s Chicago exchange, an 
had been ordered by Mr. Bermond to take especial care of Miss 
Steddon. Mem tried to look as if she were used to such distinc 
tion, but she failed joyously. 

Half a day was all they had for learning Chicago. It was eve! 
larger and busier than Los Angeles! Mem felt lost and ignore: 
until she saw in a bulbous glimmer of unlighted electric letters 
hung in front of a big motion-picture theater, the name of he 
latest film. The theater would not open until eleven, but he: 
own pictures were scattered about the lobby. And that was 
something tremendous. 

She and her mother drank deep of this cup of fame. They 
took their luncheons, scudding on the Twentieth Century Limited 
They had not yet left Chicago when the train stenographer 
rapped at the door and asked their names against the possibility 
of a telegram. Mem noted how her mother sat a little higher 
with proud humility as she answered: 

“Miss Remember Steddon and mother!” 

There were italics in Mrs. Steddon’s voice and exclamatior 
points in the stenographer’s eyes. After a moment’s hesitation 
as his pencil stumbled on the pad, he mumbled: 

“That name is very familiar in our home, if you'll excuse me 
The wife says you are the biggest comer of them all, and I musi 
say I agree with her, if you don’t mind.” 
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By Rupert Hughes 


Mem didn’t mind. She gave him one of her 
queenliest smiles, and concealed her own agitation 
until he had closed the door on his. She was en- 
ountering strangers who loved her and were hope- 
ful for her. 

Winter was in full sway outside, but the train slid 

ross the white world like a skater, and there was a 
lt in its rush. The next morning found the Hudson 
longside, moving slowly under its plate-mail of ice 
» New York. 

Mrs. Steddon loyally denounced the river as far 
inferior to her own Mississippi, but Mem found the 
New York stream better groomed, somehow. It 
seemed to be used to great cities. It led on to the 
metropolis of metropolises, the New York that she 
is come to conquer. She wondered if the city 
would be nice to her. She heard that it had a mind 
of its own, and that it never knew who came or 
went. Yet the Chicago courier had said that New 
York was “the hickest village in the 
U. S. A., just a bundle of small towns.” 

Whatever it was, it was destiny; here 
again the long arms of Bermond had 
provided her with a_ reception-com- 
mittee: a most affable gentleman from 
the New York office, and two photog- 
raphers, one with a motion camera, 
also two or three young reporters whose 
stories would never be published. But 
neither they nor Mem knew this, and 
she underwent the pleasant anguish of 
being interviewed on the station plat- 
form, 

Rooms had been reserved for her at 
the Biltmore, and she went thither in 
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She did not know that one of the city’s wealthiest men was down front, and that her beauty and her terror smote him. 
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a covey of attendants. It was a good deal of high life for a 
young girl, and when she and her mother were left alone aloft 
in luxury, she flung herself on a divan and lay supine, another 
Danaé smothered under the raining favors of the gods on high. 

There was more and more to come. Her experience of the 
city had been experienced by millions of visitors, to whom the 
high buildings, the Metropolitan Opera, the Metropolitan Art 
Museum, the Aquarium and other things metropolitan were the 
realization of old dreams. 


HE went to a theater or an opera every night, and to a 

matinée every afternoon when there was one. And she mar- 
veled that her father’s religion had set the curse of denial upon 
the whole cloud-realm of the drama. 

In the great rhythm of the world, she came to realize the 
Puritans were on the upswing, as so often before. They would 
gain the barren artless height of their ideals, and then the billow 
would break and carry them snarling back to the trough of the 
sea, while the merrymakers swept up to their frothy supremes of 
license, only to lapse to defeat with equal impermanence of either 
failure or success. 

The world was apparently in for a gray Sabbath, and it would 
satisfy nobody any more than the last or the next Saturnalia. 
Censorship had already taken the moving pictures almost al- 
together out of the realm of freedom, and the peoples of the 
theaters, the magazines, the books, the paintings, the fashions, 
the shops were already murmuring in dread: ‘We're next!” 

But yet awhile there was mirth and beauty, though the shackles 
rattled when the feet danced too high or ran too far. 

Whatever the fate of her art, Mem was flying high. The 
papers of New York were publishing her engaging eyes; the bill- 
boards all about town were announcing her, and in paragraph and 
advertising she was celebrated. But so many others were also 
claiming the public eyes—other newcomers, and favorites in 
impregnable esteem. 

People who had come from Calverly were claiming Mem as a 
fellow-citizen and feeling that they gained some mystic authority 
from mere vicinage. Some of them called upon her in person 
or by telephone and set her heart agog. She wanted to do them 
and the town justice. 

Somehow she endured until the night her own picture was 
shown, and then stepped out before what seemed to be 
the world in convention assembled. She felt as tiny as she looked 
to the farthest girl in the ultimate seat up under the rafters. 

She parroted the little speech that Bermond’s publicity man had 
written for her, and afterward wondered what she had said. 
There was a cloudburst of handclapping, and a salvo from the 
orchestra that swept her from the stage into the wings. 

And that was that! 

She did not know that one of the city’s wealthiest men was 
lolling in a fautenil down front, and that her beauty and her 
terror smote him. His motto had been: “Go after what you want, 
and bring it home!” He prided himself as a go-getter who had 
not often come back foiled. He wanted Mem, and he went 
after her. He was willing even to bring her home. 


Chapter Fifty-six 


HERE was no difficulty about meeting Mem for a man whose 
name smelled of millions honestly amassed and gracefully 
dispersed. 

Austin Boas came humbly to Mem to pay his respects, and his 
enormous name made her tremble as her bisque daintiness set him 
aquiver. He was shy, ashamed of his own lack of heroic beauty; 
and Mem was dazed to find herself feeling sorry for him. Pity 
was a dangerous mood for her. 

If Boas had had any lurking thought of dazzling Mem into a 
mercenary submission to his caprice, he never revealed it. He 
was not at all the vicious capitalist she had read about and seen 
in so much film, bribing poor gels to dishonor. He sent her 
flowers, but they were pretty and appealing rather than expensive. 
He made no proffer of jewelry, never suggested money. Life, 
she found, rarely ran true to fiction. 

Mrs. Steddon was usually in the offing, and Boas may have 
thought that she was one of those canny mother managers who 
try to force rich gallants into matrimony. But when Mrs. Sted- 
don was out of sight, Mem was a little more elusive than ever. 

Boas revealed to her phases of opulence that she had never 
imagined. The most striking thing about them to her was that 
they were not so very opulent, after all. His home was somber 
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and duil, his servants cosy old neighbors, his own manner humbk 
His art-gallery, when he led her and her mother into it, wa 
severe, a mere background for paintings; and there were no 
many paintings there. Mem knew nothing about the virtues o 
what she saw, and she cried out equally over the things he ha 
bought by mistake and the happy investments. The Boas auto 
mobile, which carried them to and from their hotel, was 
good car but exceedingly quiet. Mem had ridden in a dozen i 
Los Angeles that were far more gorgeous. 

But Boas was lonely. He was pathetic. He reminded her some 
how of Ned Ling, who squandered joy and kept none. Boas wa 
drowned in wealth and was poor. 

He might have won Mem via pity, if he had not tried to wir 
her from her career. He was a. monopolist by inheritance, and he 
wanted all there was of Mem. He promised her everything tha 
money could buy or love could propose, with the one provis« 
that the money should not be her own earning but his gift, an 
that the public should see her no more. 

Mrs. Steddon was all for him. She pointed out to Mem how 
good the Lord was in sending her such a catch. She emphasize: 
the good she could do with millions; the poor she could teed an 
clothe, the churches she could adorn or build, the missions she 
could endow. But a parent’s recommendation is the poorest 
character a lover can possess. 

Contradictory torments wrung Mem’s heart. She was human 
enough to covet ease and the hauteur of money, but she had out 
grown the ability to enjoy, or even endure the old-fashione 
parasitism of the woman who takes and takes and takes. 

Girls had decided that it was no longer flattery or good wooin 
to be offered a life of nonentity. Who wanted to be anybody’s 
silly Curlylocks—and accept as a compliment the promise: “Thou 
shalt not wash dishes, nor yet feed the swine, but sit on a cushion 
and sew a fine seam, and feed upon strawberries, sugar and 
cream”? 

Boas had one terrific rival, a many-headed monster. It is mn 
hard to seduce an actress from the stage, but it is hard to keep 
her off. There is a courtship that the public alone can offer, and 
no one man can give her as much applause as a nightly throng’s 
That form of polyandry is irresistible to most of the women wh¢ 
have been lucky enough to get on the stage or the screen and t 
win success there. 


NE day Bermond summoned Remember to his New York 
office and said: 

“How about getting to work again? I’ve got a great story for 
you, and they need you at the studio. On your way back you 
can make personal appearances at four or five cities, but it’s back 
on the job for you, eh? That’s right! That’s a good girl!” 

Bermond offered Mem neither ease nor devotion—except devo- 
tion to her publication. He offered her toil and wages, hardships 
and discontent, sleepless malaise, and bad press-notices. 

And she could have flung her arms about him and kissed him! 

Austin Boas was at the station to see Mem off. For his last 
fling he filled her drawing-room with flowers—poor things that 
drooped and died and were flung from the platform by the porter 
Long after their spell had been forgotten, the sad gaze of Boas 
as he cried good-by haunted her. It was her increasing regret 
that she could not love everybody, and give herself to everybody 
who wanted her. Being unable to distribute herself to the mu! 
titude by any miracle as of the loaves and fishes, she withheld 
herself and scattered photographs by the hundred thousand. 

She had murmured to Boas: “When I make another picture or 
two, I may decide to be sensible, and then, if you are still—” 

“TI shall be waiting,” said Boas; and he gave up with a groan 
“Marry me anyway, and have your career, too. I'll put my mone} 
into your company. I'll back you to the limit. TDll—” 

That staggered her, but before she could even think up an 
answer, the train started and divorced her from him—for the 
present at least. 

At Buffalo and at Cleveland she paused to come before huge 
audiences and prattle her little piece. When she reached Chicago 
she found awaiting her a long letter from the manager of the 
moving-picture house in Calverly. He implored her to visit her 


old home town and make an appearance at his theater. He 


promised that everybody would be there. 
This was success indeed! To appear in New York was triumph, 
but to appear in her native village was almost a divine vengeance 
She had resolved to leave her mother at Calverly in any case 
Mrs. Steddon was wearying of adventure, and her heart had en- 
dured too long an absence from her husband and the other chil- 
dren. The younger sister Gladys had done her best to take her 
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By Rupert Hughes 


She was shy before the crowds 

that waited forher. . . . The 

mayor had come to give her 
welcome. 


mother’s place, but Mrs. Steddon’s real career was her family, 
and Mem knew that she was aching to get back to it. 

And so one morning they crossed the Mississippi again. At 
Burlington they must leave the train, wait two hours, and then 
ride south to Calverly. 

As Mem and her mother stepped down from their car in Iowa, 
both gasped and clutched. 

The Reverend Dr. Steddon was a few yards away from them, 
studying the off-getting passengers. 


. ET’S see if he knows us!” snickered Mrs. Steddon with 
a relapse to girlishness. 

“Let’s!” said Mem. 

They knew him instantly, of course. He wore the same suit 
they had left him in, and the only change they could descry was 
a little more white in a little less hair. 

But he did not know them at all. It amused them to pass him 
by and note his casual glance at the smart hat and the polite 
traveling-suit of his wife. He had expected a change in his 
laughter, and he was probably braced for something loud and 
gaudy. Remember looked really younger than when she left him. 
She had then been a premature old maid, dowdy and repressed. 
Now, for all her girlishness, she was a lithe siren, her eyes know- 
ng, her too expressive body carried learnedly in clothes that 
boasted of what they hid, boasted subtly but all the more effec- 
tively. In spite of the emphatic modesty of her clothes, Mem had 
ived so long among butterflies and orchids, and had striven so 
lesperately for expression, that she did not realize how emphatic 
she was. 

So her father passed her by. When Mrs. Steddon turned and 
iailed him in a voice that was gladder and more tender than she 
knew, he whirled with his heart bounding. Then he paused and 
stared, befuddled, at the tailor-made model running toward him. 

He knew all about the other world and how to get there, but 
he was lost in the cities of the earth. When his wife rushed into 
he arms he had flung open to her voice, he was almost afraid to 
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close them about her. He felt a bit like Joseph with the captain’s 
wife clinging to him. 

When he stared across her trim shoulders and took in “the 
sumptuous Delilah floating” toward him with his daughter’s 
countersign “Papa!” he was aghast at her beauty. She was un- 
godly beautiful. 

Long ago, when she had sung in the choir, he had noted with 
alarm an almost indecent fervor in her hymning. Now she had 
learned to release all her allurements like a Pandora’s box broken 
open. And now he felt he ought to avert his gaze from her too 
lovely, too luscious charm. He shut his eyes instead, and drew 
her into his bosom with one long arm, and his wife with the 
other. And they heard his hungry feasting heart groaning: 

“T thank Thee, O God! Now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace.” 

But neither the Lord nor his family granted that prayer. His 
two children chattered at once. Both seemed children to him. 
His wife had turned time far back; she looked fairer than he had 
ever known her; and her traveling hat hid her gray-white hair. 
Poor thing! She had never known till this year the rapture of 
being fashionable, had never dared, never understood how, to 
look her best. 

Hiding under his high chin, Mem begged his forgiveness for all 
the heartaches she had caused him. She wept on his white bow 
tie, twisting a button on his coat and pouring out her regret 
for dragging his wife away from him and causing them to quarrel 
over her. 

These tears, these gestures of pathos, were endearing her to 
the multitudes, who saw her half the time through the radiant 
dimness of their own tears. Poor Dr. Steddon had never a chance 
with her. His own tears pattered down on her hat. The blessed 
damozel “heard” his tears. They would probably spot the crown. 

Mem said that it was a crime for her to have taken her mother 
on East and left him alone, but he protested: 

“D’you suppose I wanted my little girl traveling in those 
wicked cities all by herself?” (Continued on page 152) 
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By JACK BOYLE 


= ND then—without mercy.” 

The words slipped hoarsely past Kootenai Jones’ bearded 
throat. For twenty years they had been his morning invocation 
to the new day; and since the hour it first was spoken there 
never had been remitted one least jot of the vindictive hatred 
that had given it birth. 

He stood now in the doorway of his Colorado cabin, set 
precariously upon a promontory that looked out upon an encircling 
vista of jagged peaks and deep-cleaved cafons so vast that their 
grandeur awed the mind of pigmy man. 

From habit Kootenai Jones’ eyes slowly turned the full cir- 
cumference of the horizon. The great snows that feed the 
rivers which water thirsty plains east and west were pyramided 
above him upon every side. But as his eyes traveled the vast 
expanse of this wintry landscape it receded, grew blurred and 
formless, as though seen from an immeasurable distance, and 
vanished. In its stead he looked down upon a British army post, 
sweltering under the fierce heat of a deadly sun. Without con- 
scious direction his eyes instantly sought out a particular one 
among the canvas-roofed quarters in which the post’s married 
officers were housed. 

A woman sat on its shaded veranda—a woman dressed in 
sheerest white, a woman young, and beautiful with that sort of 
artificial, evanescent beauty that abides for a day in a hothouse 
bud. A little child with flaxen curls played at her knee. She 
stroked the baby’s head, and as a man in officer’s uniform drew 
his chair close to hers, she smiled up at him welcomingly, with 
love or its counterfeit. 

As he looked, Kootenai Jones saw that her chair was empty, 
that the child also had vanished. The officer sat alone upon the 
shaded veranda, but his face now had altered. Crumpled within 
his clenched hand was a sheet of paper. The officer smoothed it 
out and read, and Kootenai Jones from the doorway of his Colo- 
rado cabin, read with him: 

“I am leaving India forever—yes, it’s all too true—with him. 
He sent you up to Umballa to make it possible for us to go. 
It’s all terribly wrong, no doubt; but life in this hateful hole 
is too terrible. I couldn’t stand it another day. I have taken 
Milly, because I can’t give her up. You wont understand, of 
course. Don’t try to. Forget us. —G.” 

The words which had been so cruelly clear to the man in the 
cabin doorway blurred. Again the scene changed. He saw the 
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abandoned husband—no longer in an 
officer's uniform, for he had resigned 
his commission—leaning against a 
steamer’s deck-rail while noisome 
Calcutta slowly melted into the hori- 
drew out his vanished wife’s note, 


breast he 
and in his eyes flared the soul-consuming flame of undying 
hatred, of unchangeable, sinister purpose. 
“To the ends of the earth, to heaven or hell, wherever the 
trail may lead, until I find him; and then—without mercy.” 
Kootenai Jones found himself repeating with uncooled hatred 
the words first spoken when he had set forth on his quest twenty 


zon. From his 


years before. He turned in the doorway and reéntered his one- 
room cabin. Its furnishings were a rusty stove, a disordered 
bunk, a pine table littered with scraps of breakfast, a chair and 
a bookshelf—nothing more. An Airedale, dozing before the fire- 
place, looked up at him, his tail thumping a friendly greeting 
Kootenai tossed him the remains of the breakfast, washed a cup, 
a plate, a coffee-pot and a frying pan. His household tasks done, 
he took from a peg above the door a battered old hat. 

“Time for us to be on the job, Governor, old chap,” he 
said to the Airedale. The dog rose with lazy acquiescence. Koo- 
tenai took pick and shovel from behind the door; then, moved 
by an unfamiliar impulse, he strode to a cracked mirror and 
looked long and appraisingly at himself. 

He saw a man past fifty, whose matted and graying hair 
touched his shoulders. His bearded face was deep-lined and 
seamed with the fine wrinkles of long exposure to sun and snow 
His hands were gnarled and calloused to the unyielding hardness 
of leather. His faded miner’s overalls were caked with mud 
Unkempt and unlovely in his abasement, the man he had become 
stood revealed to himself. And then, in memory, he saw the 
man he once had been—an officer immaculate in dress and per- 
son, with a soldier’s pride in his calling declaring itself in step 
and carriage. Kotenai Jones’ laugh was hard and raucous. 

“Your own mother wouldn’t recognize Captain Ludovic West- 
cliffe-Jones in you now, old-timer,” he gibed bitterly. “Why 
should she? Westcliffe-Jones is dead; Kootenai Jones lives in his 
stead. But they have one thing in common—a purpose. When 
the day comes, and it will, we will repay—without mercy.” 

With the dog at his heels, he passed out of the cabin to a trail 
that led across the snowy mountain-side toward an open tunnel 
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1 which he grubbed, day after day, for the pitchblende ore 
that forever eluded his burrowing pick as if consciously re- 
ctant to reveal its precious self. 
The sun had dropped behind the jagged-tooth peaks when 
Kootenai Jones left his side-hill drift. The chill of an ap- 
‘oaching blizzard was in the air. Kootenai sniffed it with 
ostrils attuned by long experience to its silent message. His 
es scanned the northern sky-line against which the Rabbit 
ur Range’s rugged crests stood out with prophetically dark 
id bleak soberness. Even as he looked, the summits were 
literated by driving snow-clouds. 
‘Snow’s in the air, Governor,” he announced to his dog, 
hich sniffed the air with seeming understanding of its mas- 
ter’s words. “But we wont mind, will we, old pal? Let it 
Ww. 
Fulfillment of Kootenai’s weather prophecy came with the 
first hour of the night. When he looked out into the darkness 
ter his dinner of venison, bacon and the inevitable beans, 
snow was falling in great soft flakes which sequestered 
mountain cabin as absolutely from sight and sound as 
ough the rest of the world had passed out of existence. 
Kootenai Jones closed and barred the door. As he seated 
nself before the pungent wood fire, the Airedale laid its 
head upon his knee, and the man’s hand found and stroked the 
bristly coat of the only companion of his solitude. 


OW, as always when physical inaction left his mind free 
. to swing back to the past, each of the twenty years of 
his unremitting search for the brother-officer who had de- 
frauded him of his wife and child returned to be relived in 
nutest detail. The trail he had followed from the Indian 
army post had been a long and a heart-breaking one. Twice it 
had seemed to be nearing its end—once in New York, when the 
fugitives from his vengeance left their apartment a day in 
advance of his arrival, and once in the bleak snow-fields of 
northern Canada when a stranger’s chance comment had 
started him upon a thousand-mile dog-sleigh journey to the 
far Northwest. Never while he lived would Kootenai Jones 
forget one agonizing detail of his dash across those winter- 
bound, silent wastes. 
“There is an English tenderfoot who talks like a Londoner 
and looks like an army officer, living with his wife and a 
girl kid on Teslin Creek above White Horse,” an old sour- 
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Within was darkness, silence, emptiness. 











Kootenai Jones screamed out curses. 
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dough had said in the Skagway Kid’s gam- § 
bling-house as he awaited a new deal at the 
faro table. “I ‘kipped’ a night with him 
His name’s Worthington,” he had added 

The name was sufficient. At daylight Jones 
was on his way. He had laughed at those 
who advised him the trip could not be made 
Alone—always with the comfort of a forty- 
five revolver nestling within his parka—he 
had gone out with his dog-sled and huskies 

Day after day, as he journeyed into the 
frozen solitude of the Alaskan winter, its hard- 
ships faded into insignificance in the light of 
the one triumphant moment he foresaw at its 
end. The fancied sight of the cabin windows 
warmed him at night. He visioned his sleigh, 
silent, unheralded, drawing near to the patch 


pee ~ ee 


of light that shone out from the window. He i 
looked in. Worthington, the man he hated i 
was there—also the woman he loved. He saw 


them in his vision beside their open fire in 
fancied security. His knuckles rapped upon 
the door. The man opened it, and he entered, 
glad of the gun that lay against his bosom 

In desperate alarm Worthington cried out. 


“My God, Ludovic!” and Jones saw the j 
woman's face change swiftly to the hue of | 
ashes as she recognized him The man 

reached for'his gun—too late. Kootenai’s re- | 
volver barked first Worthington’s knees i 
sagged; he crumpled, fell The woman 

shrank against the wall, wide-eyed with terror. | 


but he did not harm her, did not even speak 
He saw himself catch up in his arms the little 
child that smiled at him with drowsy friendli- 
ness, and wrap her warmly in a fur coat he 
tore from the wall. The baby lay against his 
bosom and dropped asleep, for to Kootenai 
Jones, though many long years had passed 
since the beginning of his still fruitless search, 
his lost daughter was no older now than when 
last he had seen her 
“Ludovic! For God's 
cowering woman pleaded 
threw open the door 
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sake. mercy!” the 
frantically as he 
Jones did not answer 
did not even look back at her. He heard the 
cabin door slam shut behind him. And then 
with his daughter cuddled warmly under the 
e¢ Kootenai Jones 
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protection of his sled furs 
saw himself driving away into the night, leav- 
ing the wife who had been false to him, alone 
with the wide-eyed, motionless Thing which 
had been the companion of her faithlessness 

These were the thoughts and hopes that spurred 
Jones on as he sledded northward from Skagway to Teslin. A 
hundred times on the long, hard trail when human endurance 
seemed at an end, they kept him plodding relentlessly onward. 
Time ceased; he seemed alone in a snow-world uninhabited by 
any living thing except himself and his dogs; and then on a 
night when the polar stars hung so low above the tree-tops that 
each seemed a waiting, watching eye applauding his purpose, 
Jones turned the crest of a ridge and actually saw just’ below 
him the cabin which was his goal. A thrill of triumph quickened 
his heart and warmed his 1 body. He felt again for the 


Kootenai 








gun against his breast and ur lis huskies down the hill 

As he drew near, he found the cabin precisely as he had vis- 
ualized it on the journey, except that no light shone out upon 
the snow from its one window. A prescient, numbing fear clutched 
Kootenai Jones’ heart as he saw no trace of smoke above the 
chimney. Against the door the snow lay undisturbed. He 
hammered upon it, and there was no answer. He threw his 


r 
shoulder against it, and it swung open on rusty, squeaking hinges 
Within was darkness, emptiness and the oppressive chill 
of long 
Kootenai Jones screamed out blaspheming heaven and 
earth, in the bitter agony of his disappointment. His numbed 


s1ience 
suse 


curses 


fingers found and struck a match, and as the inky darkness sur- 
rendered for an instant to a tiny flare of light, the avenging 
husband saw that which silenced the curses on his lips and left 
him quivering with fear like a terrorized child in the dark 


The 
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Kootenai Jones knew that in a spa 


match burned down to his fingers and went out. He lighted an 
other with feverish haste 

In the center of the room, where the boards of the floor ha 
been ripped away, was a mound of earth, long and inexpressibl; 
sinister. At the far end of the mound was a head-board, an 
on it was carved a name. Inch by inch he edged toward thx 
grave, striving to read the name above it and dreading the moment 
when he must know it. 

At last, as he held a match close against the unpainted boar 
the formless carving upon it grouped itself into letters, and the let 
ters into those words that seared their dreaded message upon h 
brain 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Georgiana 


Kootenai sank~to his knees, sobbing, above the mound < 
earth. Georgiana was the wife he had loved and lost, and n¢ 
had found again—thus. 

The cabin’s grimy window was outlined against the half 
light of the polar morning when Kootenai Jones rose from h 
knees. During the night something of himself had died ar 
been buried beside the wife who lay so terribly alone in tl 
deserted cabin. But that something was not a surrender of h 
vengeance, not a softening of his oft-repeated vow to inflict 
without mercy 

He left the cabin, fed his dogs and cooked his own meage 
breakfast in the open air, for it would have been desecratio1 
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easurable oaly by seconds either he or the great bear must die, 


felt, to have disturbed the cabin’s quiet dead with the sordid, 

mmonplace necessities of the living. Breakfast over, he packed 

s sled and then reéntered the cabin. 

He searched it from end to end for a clue that would guide 

n to the man who had left his wife there. He found nothing 
the faded photograph of a little girl with flaxen curls. The 


sight of his daughter’s face lashed his numbed mind from the 


v 
Bl 


hargy into which it had sunk. 

“At least she is mine,” he cried. “When I have collected from 

m the debt he owes,—it shall be without mercy, O God!—I 
| have my little girl to bring peace and contentment back into 
life. Neither God nor man shall take her from me.” 

When his search was done and Kootenai Jones stood in the 
jin doorway looking back for the last time at the mound in 

s center, his eyes blurred with sudden tears. He hesitated, then 
ftlv drew out his knife and returned to the head-board above 
» grave. With hands shaken as by palsy, he carved “Westcliffe- 
es” beneath the name “Georgiana” on the board. Thus did 
testify to the dead his forgiveness of her. 

\nd then he barred the window and door and started back 
oss the interminable snow wastes with only revivified hatred 
the man to guide him on his quest. 


HE burned-out logs in Kootenai Jones’ fireplace fell, send- 
ing a shower of sparks skyward through the chimney. 

Gone, like my hope of finding him—almost,” he confessed 

mily, for the Alaskan journey he had relived so vividly be- 


side his fire on this night was many, many years in the past, and 
the present found him no nearer the end of his search for Major 
Frederic Worthington than the day on which he turned home- 
ward from the cabin on the Teslin. Jones rose wearily to his 
feet and looked out into the night from his cabin door. Snow 
still was falling, but not so heavily 

“We'll see the sun in the morning, Governor,” he said, and then 
as the dog sniffed the air and growled with bristling mane: “A 
bobcat or a panther—which is it, old chap? Never mind; we’re 
not going after him tonight.’ 

Jones piled fresh logs upon his fire, threw himself upon his 
grimy bunk, and with the dog across his. feet, slept. Sleep 
was his welcome comforter always, for in his dreams he never 
failed to find Frederic Worthington. 

At sunrise Kootenai looked out upon a clear, cold, bright 
morning. The night’s fall of snow was topped by a hard crust. 
The cold was intense. At the first whiff of the outside air, the 
Airedale growled menacingly and shot through the doorway 
toward the open tunnel of the hillside mine. 

“Tt takes more than a bobcat to excite old Governor like that. 
We'll investigate,” Jones decided, catching up his rifle and stuffing 
a handful of cartridges into his pockets. 

One glance at the snow outside the mine instantly revealed 
to Kootenai the cause of his dog’s mad excitement. Leading up 
from it over the snowfield toward the crest of the ridge were 


mammoth tracks—tracks that might have been made by a bare- 
footed human giant, but with narrow, (Continued on page 119) 
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Boxes of Gold 


By E. PHILLIps OPPENHEIM 


WAS at St. Pancras Station 

to meet Gorty and Metzger 
on their arrival in England ] 
saw the seven black tin boxes 
with brass clamps, handed out 
of the guard’s van and placed on 
the roof of a taxicab. I knew 
as though it were foredoomed 
that the contents of those boxes 
would be mine before the week 
was out. I felt certain, too, that 
one at least of the two men would 
fight to the death before I ob- 
tained possession of them. They 
were well worth it, however 

It was a foggy night, and I 
lingered with perfect 
the outskirts of the little throng 
of people who had come to greet 
these two men. They were a 
rough lot, on the whole—men of 
the lowest type, swarthy and un 


Safety on 


clean. I saw hungry glances 
directed toward those © black 
boxes, and I knew that, given 


sufficient cunning and address, | 
should not be the first by a long 
way to strike a blow for their 
acquisition. But of these others 
I had no fear. Gorty and Metz 
ger knew their friends, knew them 
well enough not to trust them 

I walked back through the fog 
to my humble little flat in Adam 
Street. Those were gloomy days, 
even for me, who cared little about the physical comforts of life. 
I was passing as Mr. Arthur Younghusband, LL.D., a cousin of 
the well-known solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn, in town to consult works 
of reference at the British Museum. Day by day I walked to 
that gloomy mausoleum of dead knowledge, spent an hour or so 
there, and back to my rooms. No one dogged my footsteps. By 
devious ways I had shaken off all pursuit and suspicion. Yet life 
was a wearisome thing. I am not a man with many human weak- 
nesses, but I should have welcomed a visit from Janet—a little 
dinner, perhaps, at the Café Royal, a peep into the world of 
many-colored pleasures outside of which my path lay. These 
things, however, I knew were not for me. Janet was watched, as 
I knew beyond a doubt; even if she were not, she had: failed me 
in my last demand. Janet presented a problem to be solved. 
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t series of detective-mystery stories since **The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes” 


This newest and most 
dramatic episode in the 
pursuit of an 
criminaland his wife 






by a master detective is 
described, at the 
by the criminal 
self, Michael Sayers. 
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On the third day after th 
arrival of Gorty and Metz 
ger, I visited my solicitors 
the firm of Younghusband 
Nicholson and Younghus 
band, at Lincoln’s Inn. My 
reputed cousin granted me an 
interview within a few minutes ol 
my arrival. We spoke for a time ol 
my studies and their progress. Then 

there was a pause. The door was 
closed; the walls of the room were thick. 

“Things progress?” I demanded, leaning 
across his wide, untidy table. 

Mr. Younghusband smiled benevolently. In 
these moments of direct speech I was accus 
tomed to forget my assumed personality and 
to speak with all the quick incisiveness that 
was natural to me. My legal adviser, however 
never altered his manner of reply or deport- 
ment. He was always the same—unctuous 
legal, courtly. 

“Your affairs are in excellent train,” 
sured me. “Of the two people in whom we are 
Metzger bent interested, one leaves, as we have surmised 
toward her. | for Manchester tonight; the other remains 
moved alone.” 
lessly, but he “They have made no arrangement with any 
would not have } k vat D2? 
heard me if | OREN yes i ; ; 
ea lana aN My companion shook his head 
ealleds. Gaake “They are both, under the circumstances 

suspicious,” he said. “Their position, of course 
is—er—peculiar. f 


he as 


noise - 


They are the custodians of 
a hundred thousand pounds in gold, with which 
they hope to establish a few private credits in 

this country. On the other hand, the country to which they be 

long owes us something like a hundred times that amount. They 
have a somewhat natural fear that any bank with whom the 
might deposit their treasure might be disposed to hand it over 
to the Government, or that the Government, by some legal means 
might attach it.” 

“Therefore,” I observed, “it remains in their rooms?” 

“Precisely! They consider it the lesser risk.” 

“And Gorty goes to Manchester tonight?” 

“That is so,” the lawyer murmured. 

“So far all seems well,” I said. “The great thing is that th 
gold has not been removed and that Metzger will be alone 

There were other little details.” 


“Just so!” I 


Mr. Younghusband assented, leaning back in his 
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iair with his finger-tips pressed together. “So far as regards 
he setting of the affair, I think you will find it in order. Metzger 

d Gorty occupy Suite 89 at the Milan Hotel, which suite 
consists, as you know, of two bedrooms, a bathroom and a sitting- 
‘oom. ‘The sitting-room is on the extreme right-hand side of the 
lite, and the gold is kept in Metzger’s bedroom, which opens 
rom the sitting-room. The bathroom is between the two bed- 
oms. 

‘I have had the plan,” I interrupted a little impatiently. 

Mr. Younghusband declined to be hurried. He had the air 

giving difficult legal advice on a technical point. 

‘Suite 90,” he continued, “consists of a bedroom, bathroom and 
ting-room only, and is occupied by Mr. and Mrs. José de Miguel, 

ry rich South Americans. They are leaving tonight by motor- 

r for Southampton to catch the steamer there for Buenos Aires 
1 the morning.” 

‘Their luggage is already packed?” I asked. 

‘Already packed,” Mr. Younghusband agreed. “The porters 
ive commented upon its weight.” 

‘And Madam?” 

‘Appears to have fulfilled her task,” was the somewhat hesitat- 
2 answer. 

[ detected signs of uneasiness in my companion’s speech, and 

juestioned him about it promptly. 

“Have you doubts of the woman?” I asked. 

‘None whatever,” Mr. Younghusband assured me blandly. “At 
the same time, she is, without a doubt, the weakest link in the 
chain. She has temperament enough—Metzger seems to have 
been an easy victim; but I should have had more confidence in 
the lady who visited me the other day.” 

: can no longer put complete faith in my wife,” I replied 
coldly. 
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t on 


and 


A man entered unannounced and evidently in a state of some excitement. 





Mr. Younghusband was startled out of his dignified serenity of 
manner. He leaned across the table. 

“What do you mean by that?” he demanded harshly. “Do 
you know that she has been here, the one place in London you 
should have been careful to keep her away from, if you had any 
doubts ?” 

“I have no doubts whatever as to her fidelity,’ I declared. 
“You know what I mean when I say that, in the parlance of our 
friends, she. has gone soft. It is a pity.” 

Mr. Younghusband seemed relieved but puzzled. 

“A woman who could do what she did on the golf-links at 
Woking,” he murmured reminiscently, ‘must have changed very 
much if she merits your present criticism.” 

The subject was by no means a pleasant one to me. I aban- 
doned it. 

“In any case,” I reminded him, “she is in touch with Greyes, 
and he knows too much.” 

“Wonderful capacity for existence, that man,’ Mr. Young- 
husband remarked suavely. 


ARSH deeds—I am not a lover of them. I seldom go out 

of my way to kill, or allow my subordinates to do so, if 
my ends can be obtained otherwise. At that moment, however, 
I felt a sudden resurgence into my brain of that one bloodthirsty 
desire of my life. 

“As soon as this affair is safely concluded,” I said, “and we are 
in funds once more, I shall take occasion to deal with Norman 
Greyes myself.” 

“Tt occurs to me that you would be well advised,” my com- 
panion acquiesced. “The person in question possesses the one 


gift which might make him dangerous to us. He has imagina- 
tion.” 
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I nodded. I was tracing figures upon the blotting-paper, de- 
bating with myself different methods of dealing with Norman 
Greyes. 

“Every channel which might lead to the firm of Younghusband, 
Nicholson and Younghusband,” the lawyer continued meditatively, 
“seems, so far as human ingenuity could arrange it, permanently 
blocked, but a man with imagination who is not afraid to work 
on guesswork is always to be feared.” 

“It will not be my fault,” I promised, as I took my leave, “if 
you have any cause to fear Norman Greyes after the next month 
or so.” 

That night, in the language of those forgotten war communiqués, 
everything happened according to plan. At a quarter to nine 
Metzger, who was writing alone in his sitting-room, heard a soft 
knocking at the door which communicated with the adjoining 
suite. He rose promptly, locked the outside door of his own 
rooms, and softly withdrew the bolt of the door to the next suite. 
He stood there with an inviting smile upon his ugly face. Madam 
de Miguel laid a cautioning finger upon her somewhat over- 
painted lips as she stole over the threshold. 

“There is one hour that my husband will be away,” she 
whispered, gliding past him. “You may kiss me.” 

Metzger bent toward her. I moved noiselessly, but I think he 
would not have heard me if I had worn hobnailed boots. The 
rest was easy, for it was a trick I knew well. He collapsed with 
scarcely a gasp. I tightened the cord a little and the deed was 
done. 


Sir Norman Greyes Takes Up the Story: 


T was entirely by accident that I had dined that night in the 
grill-room cf the Milan Hotel with Rimmington. He had 
asked me for an interview that afternoon over the telephone, and 
being disengaged, I had suggested a little dinner at my club. We 
had arrived there to find the place packed and the best tables full. 
Sooner than wait, we had gone to the Milan. Rimmington was 
in the act of disclosing his reason for wishing to see me, when the 
manager, who was an old acquaintance, came across to us 
“I wonder whether you would mind coming upstairs with me 


for a moment, Sir Norman,” he begged. “And you too, Mr. 
Rimmington. I’ve just been sent for. Something wrong upstairs.” 


We rose without hesitation and followed him out of the room, 
into the lift and up to the sixth floor. When we stepped out, 
several of the servants were gathered at the farther end of the 
corridor. The manager embarked upon an explanation. 

“There may be nothing wrong at all,” he said. ‘This is just 
the position as it has been reported to me. Suite 89 was taken 
some days ago by Metzger and Gorty, and two emissaries from 
our eastern friends. They brought over some gold, as you know, 
in tin boxes, and greatly against my advice, they had it stored 
in their rooms. Gorty went to Manchester last night, leaving 
Metzger alone. Our telephone-operator reported that he refused 
to answer the telephone about half an hour ago. We sent up to 
his room and found it bolted on the inside. We rang and knocked 
without the slightest result. Finally we entered the suite through 
the adjoining room, which had just been vacated, and found that 
although the outer door was bolted on the inside, the suite was 
empty. Further, the tin boxes of gold had gone.” 

“Interesting,” Rimmington murmured, “very!’ 

The manager led us along the corridor, through an empty 
bedroom which showed signs of recent vacation, into the suite 
which had been allotted to Messrs. Metzger and Gorty. There 
were no signs of any trouble, or disturbance of any sort. We 
walked through the sitting-room, the two bedrooms and the bath- 
room; and the floor waiter, who had now joined us, showed where 
the boxes had been stacked 

“Is there any reason to suppose,” I asked, 
Metzger has not taken away the gold himself?” 

“In that case,” the manager pointed out, 
have had to carry the cases downstairs. 
one has seen Metzger leave the place.” 

“We are to presume,” I asked, “that he’s still in the hotel?” 

“Precisely !” 

“You have had him searched for?” 

“Half a dozen men have searched every corner of the place. 
No one in the hotel has even caught a glimpse of him.” 

I went through the rooms again. When I came to the bedroom 
adjoining the sitting-room, and which the floor waiter told me was 
Metzger’s, I noticed that the wardrobe was locked. Not only 


“that this man 
“some one would 


No one has done so. No 


that, but there was a slight strain being exercised against the lock, 
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bending the panel slightly! 
For the first time I began 
to look upon the matter as 
serious. 

“This door must be broken open quickly,” I in- 
sisted, “or a spare key found.” 

The key from the wardrobe in Gorty’s room was 
tried with success. As it was turned, the door flew 
open. I was just in time to catch in my arms a crumpled mass 
of clothes and humanity. With a blackened face and protuberant 
eyes, his tongue lolling out on one side, it was still not difficult 
to recognize from his pictures the man who had refused to 
answer the telephone. 

“My God!” Rimmington exclaimed. “He's dead!” 

“He’s very near it,” I replied, loosening the slip-knot of whip 
cord from around his neck. “Send for a doctor at once. —And 
Rimmington, you had better ring up the Yard and get to work 
quickly.” 

Rimmington at that moment justified my confidence in him 
He wasted neo time in exclamations or idle questions. He pointed 
to the door of the room through which we had entered. 

“How long ago did those people leave?” he asked. “And what 
luggage did they take with them?” 

“They left an hour ago,” the floor waiter answered. 
had two very heavy trunks.” 

“The affair appears to solve itself,” Rimmington muttered after 
he had spoken a few hasty words down the telephone. 

The floor waiter, who was an intelligent fellow, followed us 
into the other room, to which we had withdrawn on the arrival 
of the doctor. 

“There is one thing I ought to tell you, sir,” he said. “The 
porters tried to move those trunks several hours ago, while Mr 
Metzger was busy writing in his room. They were too heavy 
then—and at that time the tin cases were still in Mr. Gorty’s 
room.” 

“You are sure of that?” Rimmington asked. 

“Absolutely, sir.” 

Rimmington looked around. I could see that the same thought 
had occurred to him as to me. The briefest of searches confirmed 
our suspicions. The wardrobe was filled with lumps of heavy 
stone. 

“There is only one point now remaining to be solved,” I ob- 
served, “and that is, did these two, Mr. and Mrs. José de Miguel 
carry out this little affair entirely alone, or had they accomplices? 

“They had a visitor about an hour before they leit, sir,” 
floor waiter told us 

Rimmington took out his notebook. 

“Description, please,” he asked. 

“I scarcely saw the gentleman myself, sir,” the man replied 
“He seemed quite ordinary-looking. He wore glasses, and his 
hair was gray.” 

“Well,” Rimmington said, as we descended to the ground floor 
to meet the men whom he had summoned from Scotland Yard 
“we get it in the neck sometimes about our failures. This time 
if we don’t get hold of De Miguel and his heavy trunks, I should 
think we deserve all the censure we get.” 


“They 
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Nothing in it for me, I’m afraid,’ I remarked as I bade him tion; neither had any rooms been taken in the hotel, or passages 


sod night. booked on the steamer. Curiously enough, too, none of the 
It doesn’t look like it,” he admitted. “However, one never porters could remember handling any particularly heavy luggage 
ows.” for that train, or attending upon any passengers answering to the 


description of the two missing people; yet the man who drove 
[ was the unexpected which happened. Although Mr. José de the hotel bus to the station—an old servant and a man of ex- 


Miguel and his wife could have had barely an hour’s start, cellent character—gave unfaltering evidence as to his having 
d were handicapped by the possession of two trunks of enor- driven there, and having left his two passengers waiting on the 
ous weight, a week passed without any news of their arrest or pavement while a porter went for a barrow 
the recovery of any part of the gold. Metzger remained in a I kept away from Rimmington for some time, for I thoroughly 


state of partial unconsciousness and could give no sympathized with his position. On the tenth day, however, he 
coherent account of what had happened. Gorty came to see me. 


























returned from Manchester and behaved like a ‘Not so simple as we thought,’ he remarked as he accepted a 
madman. He spent his time between Downing _ cigar and an easy-chair. 
Street, where he boldly accused ‘Apparently not,’ I assented. “What about the bus-driver?” 
the Government of having taken “He’s been with the hotel company for seventeen years,” 
the gold, and Scotland Yard, Rimmington replied, “has a wife and children and an excellent 
where he expressed his opinion of | character. Besides, a score of people saw the bus in the station- 


yard.” 

“And the man who visited them at the 

hotel at the last moment?” 

“We're offering a hundred pounds reward 

for his discovery. Here’s his description.” 

I carefully read the typewritten sheet which 
Rimmington pushed 
across to me, and 
returned it in 


silence 

“Suggest anything 
to you?” my visitor 
isked., 


“The description 
might apply to 
thousands,” I an- 
swered a little eva- 
sively. 





She passed something across the table. It was about the size and shape of an ordinary shotgun cartridge. 


English police system in terms which made him, to say the Rimmington stared gloomily into the fire. 
of it, unpopular there. In the beginning the whole affair “It might,” he admitted. “Do you know who I think it was?” 
seemed so simple. Mr. and Mrs. de Miguel, distributing “No idea,” I answered mendaciously. 
gratuities in most lavish fashion, had driven calmly away from “Your friend Pugsley—Stanfield, or to go behind all his aliases 
Milan at the appointed hour, and had arrived at Waterloo in and call him by his rightful name, Michael Sayers.” 
ple time for the train which they had planned to take to “Do you really believe that that man is in England?” I asked. 
Southampton. When that train arrived at Southampton, how- “TI do,” was the confident reply. ‘“He was chased out of the 


ever, there was no one in it in the least answering to their descrip- States; we have granted an extradition (Continued on page 175) 
g p ! 
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By GEORGE GIBBs 


The Story So Far: 
N Cherry Mohun the gilded youth of 1921 glowed 
doubly golden. Wealth was hers, and great beauty: 
hers too were the fine verve and freedom of a generation 
that had repudiated restraint—hers the cocktails in tea- 
cups, the casual swearword, the midnight motoring at 
high speed, and the love-making that was not slow. 

To young-old Doctor David Sangree—a scientist just 
returned to his America after some years spent abroad in 
research and in work for the Near East Relief—to him Cherry 
was at once a problem, a delight and a horror. Sangree had 
been introduced to Cherry and her family by his lawyer George 
Lycett, partly because Lycett had invested Sangree’s funds (of 
which he had been in charge during the scientist’s absence 
abroad) in enterprises managed by Cherry’s father. 

Something in Sangree’s first obvious amazement at Cherry’s 
most undébutante sophistication provoked the girl to shock him 
further; and when her father spoiled an afternoon for her by 
requesting that she spend it entertaining Sangree, the girl sought 
revenge. She dared Sangree to go riding with her. And when 
he accepted, though he confessed that he had not ridden in‘a 
long time, she had the groom give him her brother's vicious 
horse Centipede 

Sangree was thrown, but he got into the saddle again and rode 
Centipede to a finish ahead of Cherry and her mount. Only when 
they had returned, and Sangree slid from the saddle in a faint 
at the gate of the stableyard, did Cherry realize that Sangree’s 
arm had been broken. This was the beginning of a growing 
friendship between these two so-different people, though Mam- 
selle Chérie had many other strings to her bow—in particular 
the aviator Dick Wilberforce, the ex-soldier Jim Cowan and 
the wealthy man-about-town John Chichester—the last of whom 
her mother wished her to marry. She showed a distinct interest 
in Sangree, however, and he found himself going to divers 
social affairs for the sake of meeting her and becoming better 
acquainted with this strange and speed-mad younger set 

Presently calamity came to Cherry Mohun. One night while 
she was out joy-riding with Jim Cowan, and when her scape- 
grace brother Jack had come home drunk, her father suffered 
a paralytic stroke. And soon Cherry learned that misfortunes 
never come singly: Mohun’s stroke had been precipitated by 
business worry. The firm of Mohun and Company had, in 
fact, been forced into bankruptcy 
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Effie gave a short laugh. ‘Ain't we the helluva mess!” 
“All this must have been terrible for you,” said Cherry. 


Debts pressed now upon the Mohun household. Jack did 
nothing but talk. Mrs. Mohun schemed to marry off Cherry 
to the wealthy Chichester. Finally Cherry discovered that het 
mother had accepted a loan of ten thousand dollars from Chi 
chester—a sort of advance payment on Cherry Without regar 
to the risk to her reputation involved, the distracted girl went im 
mediately to Sangree in his bachelor apartment, seeking aid an 
advice. Sangree endeavored to send her away at once, but she 
refused to go; and when, bit by bit, she had confided the whole 
situation to him, he upheld her resolution not to marry Chiches S \ 
ter, offered to lend her money and to let her take a small hous¢ 
he owned, in order that she might move her family from thei: 
now far-too-expensive quarters. 

The money Cherry refused, but she accepted the house. When fs 
however, she met Sangree there later to arrange details, she was 
in a dangerous mood: her wealthy friends had been cool to her 
she feared that somehow her reckless visit to Sangree had beet 
observed and misunderstood. (The story continues: ) 
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ccomplished without mishap. 
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nh even terms in an atmosphere which would be a continual re- 


\NGREE'’S house on 182nd Street was small, the neighborhoo: 
ich as the despairing Alicia had pictured it: 


| 


but the removal 


Mohun family from its luxurious surroundings had been 


Mrs. Mohun took an 


attitude 


silent preoccupation, and Jack was outspoken as to what he 


} 
word 


lispel. 


| aspect of complacency. 


lle “a fool proceeding.” but Cherry met the situation with an 
To her the Seventy-eighth Street 
use was haunted by a thousand gay memories which she wished 


It would be easier, she thought. to meet the world 


way, 

though 

must 
i toward 
confirmed the 
in that 
is with an 
of authority 

been able to deny 

nething else in his new attitude toward 
daughter could not understand—a 
n himself and in the future. At 
had a spiritual 


impression 
interview 

inward 
Voice which 
1ot 
lite which 
quiet confi- 
times his 


quality 


nce | 
IC i 


idealism alarmed her. It 
like that of a person near death, and the beauty of 


face, attenuated by his disease, had some of the 
ispects of immateriality. Cherry adored him—and 
he, her. Neither had known how much, before their 
calamity had performed this act of revelation for 
them. 

Perhaps as the days went on, it was this newly 
revived affection which, almost without their being 
aware of it, caused a feeling of alienation from the 
two other members of the family. For Alicia 
Mohun spent most of her time in her own bedroom 
at those mysterious rites before the mirror which 
she now performed more diligently than ever. It 
was astonishing to Cherry. familiar as she was with 
the workings of Alicia’s mind. how little her 

mother’s face showed the scars of misfortune. In the 
mornings she sometimes looked ol han her forty-one 
years, but then Cherry remembered that she had always done 
It was in the afternoon when she emerged from her room 


tor 


her 
j 


ier 


that. 
for a drive with Mrs. Heywood, or with John Chichester ( 
curiously enough he still continued his attentions to Cherry's 
mother), that she looked as ravishingly pretty as ever. 

Jim Mohun watched his wife with steadily appraising eyes 
as she passed perfunctorily through his room coming and going 
There was no doubt in Cherry’s mind that he felt sorry for her, 
but his pity had none of the qualities of self-deprecation which 
Alicia might have expected from it. Something had happened 
to the soul of her husband which seemed to put him beyond 
her reach. In helplessness he had gathered strength—in weakness, 
power. She couldn't understand. With a genius for the positive 
uses of prosperity. she herself was helpless in misfortune 
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As the sick man gained in strength and reached a physical con- 
tion which would warrant his taking up the thread of affairs, 
en came to visit him Geolirey Towne, the receiver; Henry 
McCready, Vice President of the Cosmos Trust Company, 
presenting the Chichester interests; George Lycett, with friendly 
ters of which the sick man availed himself. And as the news 
‘ Mohun had made a brave fight 
was pulling through, men remembered him with kindness, 
vished him well. Other men, his business associates, with 
bitious plans which neece a alrecting hand came seeking 
advice: John Barnett former director of the untortu- 
nate Textile Mills Company, with an idea of buying a_ plant 
Kensington district of Philadelphia; Harvey Matthison of 


littsburgh, a friend of earlier davs. who believed that with 
th Jim Mohun migbt still rise again 


$e SE visits were encouraging to Cherry. But it scarcely 
seemed possible that they could result in any immediate 


ried downtown that Jin 











ancial return to add to their slender means. which as she figured. 
u be exhausted before the beginning of the next winter 
\ ( eanwhile. as she found the opportunity, she went 
vniown looking f¢ ork \s she had toid David Sangree 
er peace of mind depended, as it hi ways done, upon the high 
eds at which she Ove \! it was better to be hunting 
por an being eluse hal . as her mother aid 
ng her ! ( 
Sangrec rT ( ell n sting ne 1 ot George Lvcett 
or two of his other friends ar relatives in trving te 
something 1 she ‘ ( sult Cherry was now to 
r ne as Li ‘ spile of a rhe onev tha 
¢ spe pe ( ( i I she Kew Very itie maee 
\ finishing scho« I ught her that ladies always 
n angu i ( s sh, but in Cherry's case 
ore thai egible Her smattering of French, 
ering e of little value now Her English 
. ssable b s r Her arithmetic had never been 
pressive Any sixte vear-< graduate of a business school 
ipped S 
\ s ( t tler that she c« uld get 

eswoman—b he counter at a large department 
nerry s pes ad soare higher thar this and she 
S e fifty ollars ‘ would 
te I the I ns ( I nonev in the little house- 
She ust do bette hat. much beticr—a hundred a 
at leas But how She kept the secret of her disappoint- 
< 7 er t ( \ igt she t ig! lisapprove of 
fforts. She visited some of the matrons of societv, wealthy 
who | aske er their parties Thev greeted her 

\\ (herr So gia to see vou 
hy he ! ( erms she explained’ the obiect 
‘ sit and express pe that she might find a position 
ss secretar\ s( r nie ne creiv. recon mended that 
on Mrs. So at “i Thev alwavs seemed to be just on 
e point of going out ai na great hurrv—-not to be rid of her 
exact but to suggest possibilities elsewhere rhe impression 


thev sought to convev was that thev were verv kind bu 


husv And thev rather overdid their parts 
\t times Cherry grew desperate There were many moments 
at which she had shown David Sangree when the pendu 
id have made a wild swing if she hadn't had it under 
tro It was Genie who rescued her one dav with an invi- 
tation to an afternoor the Wetherills’ country place in the 
Pocantico Hills. Sylvia had asked for her especially, and all 
e old crowd was going to be there The alternative was a 
omy afternoon in her room face to face with her impotence 


so Cherry accepted. In the mood of the moment she would 
ve married any man who asked for her 

Sylvia's cordial welcome. and the pleasant familiar faces of the 
old crowd were balm to Cherry’s wounds—Gloria Towne. Phoebe 
Macklin and one or two other girls. Dicky Wilberforce. Horace 
Teddy Waring Jack spencer It was good to see 
hem all together again. Almost she was ready to believe that 
she had never been away from them. 

Dicky was quite sober and now pri fessed himself to be a per- 
son with serious ideas of life. He had actually gone into busi- 
ness. Was this true? Dear old Dicky! How many times was 

that he had proposed to her? Fifteen? She had used to keep 
looked at him with a new interest. for he seemed 
taken a new stature, a new brightness bv contrast to 
He had alwavs been hand- 


(,aldraitn 


count “ne 


lo have 
he shadows of her own troubles 
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joyous, picturesque, and today his sober pretensions 
came him. If he asked her for the sixteenth time to marry 
Cherry vowed that she would accept him. 

He lost no moments in bringing about a resumption of 
friendship and led her forth from the squash-court, where ‘J 
and Jack were violently hurtling to and- fro, into the 
loggia at the side of the house, a place propitious for 
dences The afternoon was balmy, the foliage already ser 
forth its tendrils at the first breath of spring, altogether a 
ideal for the renewal of old affections. Cherry held her bri 
It was a moment tense with expectations, with possibilities 

Dicky spoke in a lowered tone, his lips twisted in the 
familiar boyish smile. 

‘You know how much I've always cared for you, Cherry 
began 

Yes Dicky I do.” 

“Well, I have. I do still. There isn't another girl just 
you, and I guess vou know by this time that Ill always thi: 
vou as one of the best friends I’ve got in the wor 

I—I'm glad of that. Dicky 

Well, [ve been an awful rotter at times—vyou know 
ing; and I don't blame you for not having wanted m« 


some, 


were perfectly right. But I #uve taken a brace. 1 suppos 
because it isn't so casy to get as it was And I it 
think about it at all. Haven't touched a drop for a mot 

That's tine of vou, Dicky 

I thought youd like to know, because vou di 
| ought to stop. It was Phaebe that made me 

Phoebe!” 

“Yes. I suppose s/e ought to tell vou, but then re a 
pals, aren't we, Cherry. just the way we used to bi 

“Of course.” gasped Cherry, “but what—” §S pause 
comprehension slowly came to her. 

Oh, I say, Cherry.” he said, “I wanted to ( < 


tell. I ess Phaebe wants it too.” And then with an awk 
gesture Oh. hang it all. Cherry! Phoebe and I are engag 
“You an and Pheebe! 
The words came in a jerky whisper as though force 


her against her will. But in a moment she was congratu 
him quietly These are the things a woman does so well 
took her felicitations with the embarrassed grin of a bo 
has just won the prize in a@ spelling-bee 

And Cherry, wearing a ballet dancer's smile, presently s 
out Phoebe, embracing her after the manner of their kind 
quiet expressions of pleasure at the information. If she 
been too effusive. Phoebe might have guessed the truth.  ( 
and too proud, to let that happen 

“I’m so glad you approve. darling,” said Phoebe 
know Dicky proposed to you every Saturday for weeks. b 
don't care. He’s a nice boy. I’m going to take a chance.’ 

But the day was spoiled for Cherry. It seemed so str 
that the thing should have happened just at this time whe 
Pheebe and Dicky! Lucky. though, that neither of them c 
have guessed what had been in her thoughts. That would | 
been rather horrible—almost as horrible as the feeling that ev 
thing was against her, evervthing failing her 


was too cilevel 


gentiv 


pete drove Cherry back to town in Mrs. Gartle 
about. Cherry was rather silent. Aside from Dicky’s 
fidences, there had been a subtle change in her relationships 
the old crowd. Everything was different somehow Alre 
they talked of things with which she was unfamiliar- 
sip about people she didn’t even know, anecdotes which 
would have greatly amused her, and which now 
to arrest the soberness of her thoughts. She couldn't 

“What do you think of Phebe and Dicky?” Cherry as 
Genie after a while 

“Oh, all right. I suppose. They just drifted into it. Pl 
would have liked to marry Jack, and everybods 
Dicky wanted you. I like Phoebe’s courage, though.’ 

“T think they'll be happy.” said Cherry quietly. “I 
them to be.” 

“It’s up to Dicky. But his reformation is a little too su 
to be above suspicion.” 

Cherry made no reply, and Genie rattled on, aware of C 
ry’s mood of abstraction. covering in her blithe way almost 
entire philosophy of her precocious youth. She and Cherry 
many troubles in common. 

“T tell you, Cherry,” she went on after a particularly bit 
attack upon her divorced parents for their desertion of |! 
“people that bring girls like us into the world have a lot 


understi 


knows 
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‘What right have you to question me,” Alicia went on, “you who visit men’s apartments at night 2” 


ountable for. I didn’t ask to be born—least of all a girl; 

{ certainly didn’t expect after I was born to be cast out 
rough water without even the benefit of a life-preserver 
can creatures like you and me expect to earn a living? I 
even know what six times nine are. I never did. I always 
seventy-two, and I always will. In private schools they 
ilways gave us passing marks in exams because they wanted 
us to come back next year. But things don’t work that way 
out the world. I never wanted to be a high-brow, but, good 
I ought to know something! I don’t—except how to 
and flirt. Stripped down to its bare bones, the fact is this: 

lust a female of the species sent out into the world to find 


an accommodating male. It’s rather disg 
to think of it.” 

“It is.” said Cherry soberly, “especially w 
him down your throat.” 

“But marriage is what you and I were trained for—from the 
moment we were out of our cradles. If you and I were out on 
the street, we couldn't be more dependent on our sex as a 
means of making a living—like Aunt Harriet,” she said with a 
shrug, “who marries one rich husband after another. She cant 
love ‘em ali. She doesn’t. You and I know a dozen like her. 
Which is worse? ‘To sell yourself for luxuries like Aunt Har- 
riet does, or because you've got to (Continued on page 138) 








By HONORI 


EAN ALWOOD 


She had been grad- 
from a Midwestern university, the only woman in a 
class of eighty, and she had been given special mention tor the 
ility and soundness of her work in bridge-design. 

It sounds high-brow and flat-chested and old-maidish, doesn’t 


Was a Dridge engineer 


uated 


orig 


it? But don’t be discouraged. Jean at twenty-two was tall and 


ler. She had a mass of curly ruddy-brown hair, wide black 
eves and even white teeth that flashed amazingly when she smiled. 
Her complexion was milk white and deep rose, the heritage of 
English ancestry. She was the best tennis-player among the five 
undred girls in the University, and there was not a_ baker's 
of men out of the four thousand who could beat her at 
game 

Jean should have been an unqualified success, socially as well 
as in the class-room. The fellows liked her, and after the first, 
lid not resent her presence in the school of engineering. She 
was distractingly pretty. But no one ever flirted with Jean. There 
were no spring twilights in Lover's Lane for her. No one ever 
ttempted to brush aside what | like a veil of dignity that 


cler 


aozen 


1} 


n 
a seemet 
n\ eloped her 
Why suffer rebuff from a girl whose right over-arm 
a tennis ball an impact like a bullet, and who, if truth be 
was the best mathematician and draftsman in the class? 
Jean mourned her social loneliness, but she was too happy in 
her work and play to diagnose the cause. The truth was that 
lean bashful. She bashful because she had no self- 
confidence; she had no self-confidence because she was a coward; 
and was a coward because a twittery, Victorian, feminine 
timidity was part of the mental equipment she had inherited 
from her mother and grandmother, and the timidity had been 
added to the countless shocks that go with a timid childhood. 
That Jean had done the seemingly courageous deed of studying 
ngineering was due merely to an overweening taste and ability 
8&8 
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That Jean had done the courageous 
deed was due to ability and to 
a promise made her dying father. 


in that direction, and to a promise made to her dying father 
she was a first-class tennis player was due to this same f 
who when she was six had forced her to play. Not that . 
knew that she was a coward. Not that college taught her 
she was one. Colleges teach one anything rather than we 
nesses of character. It remains for business or marriage to s] 
these tiny leaks that sink the great ship of one’s life. 

So Jean finished college, and in July of the same summer be 
herself East. She went thither because the dean of the S¢ 
of Engineering had unbounded faith in a great future for the 
His enthusiasm landed her in New York. She brought with 
one hundred dollars and a letter from the dean to William Elk 
of the firm of Elkins and Company, bridge-builders 

It was very hot. The elevator shot Jean to the eighte 
floor of the building on West Street, and a girl who chewed g 
managed the switchboard and received callers shunted Jean 
a bare little reception-room. She waited there for half an 
Finally a marked “Private” opened, and a_ stenogray 
came out 

“Mr. Elkins will see you now,” she said. Jean wondered it 
girl could have put more deference into her tone had she 
nounced that Jehovah was about to hold audience, and her kr 
clacked together as she entered the inner room. 





door 


T was a large room, furnished in mahogany and filled wi 

vivid glow from the westering sun. There was a huge f] 
topped desk in the middle of the room. A man seated befor 
rose and offered Jean his hand. 

Bill Elkins was thirty-two or -three vears old at this t 
He was tall and slender, with a thin. long-jawed Yankee f: 
His lips were thin and firm, and his blue eyes were large anc 4 
little sad. His hair was thick and brown, and no one in 
office had ever seen its precise parting ruffled. 









The boss sat down beside her. “Do you know, if we win this bid, who is going io act as field engineer?” he asked her. 
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Jean, putting her hand into his warm grasp. was conscious that 
he was smiling at her as if she were an interesting child 

My old friend Haskins is certainly an admirer of yours, Miss 
Atwood,” he said 

Jean blushed and smiled. Elkins pushed a chair forward. 
Sit down, wont you? I'm frankly curious. This is the first 
me I've ever met a woman enginee! 

“It’s not as strange as it sounds,” returned Jean, getting the 
best of her blushes My mother died when I was a baby, and 
y father brought me up. He was an inventor and not very 
successful, but he had more brains than anyone else Ive ever 
known. His heart was set on my being an engineer. So here 


lam.” She paused and smiled again. There was a flashing beauty 
e parted scarlet lips over the white teeth that for some 
eason made Elkins scow li’s not a really unusual story, 


t concluded : 
It might be.” objected Elkins f one knew the details He 
looked from Jean. out of the window and back again at the girl 








lean waited with breathless eagerness Suddenly it 
ed to her that nothing in the world was worth while 
except that she ge this jot Elkins eved her verv earnest 
‘H Ss lace Was ined al slightiv tanned, as if he har 
Kn uch W Wil il <ul He nsidered the eves 
<o deeph { wicie nd the fir 
ad chit 
lL hate sappou ( Dt \ Have 
g£ opel ‘ twenl\ h i 
And | l You the 
re g me ; 
OF i oes! N ed Jean ] grew 
i ( Cue 
Vou I not bothe | thinking of 
oungste \ ect ue -looking fo 
t i cL 
He ( t ul I . his time She sat 
Wal eaveriy n her cha 
Mr. Elkins. ve nt KI T That really doesnt 
t!' J n't knov 1 never had a beau. an 
fellows all treated me as it I were another boy 
It might not cou ! eet Elkins VOIct Was 
wil! count in the engineering business. It’s 
g nes Vv with me this 1 ie. but dvainsi, nol ft 
-~as an engineer. Im not more old-fashioned than 
nen. but | e hance f I think a very beautit 
can succee na S profession ; 
The room was verv silent tor a moment Jean stared 
t ndow She wished her father were alive She 
have asked his advice He never had admitte 1 te 
her tt she was more tl ssa good-looking 
i ress very plainly.” she s nally, “and wear m) 
hair unbecomingh It's not tair.” she went on vehement 
ly s not fair to consider me as a woman when I apph 
jor this job. I’m an engineer. and a good one Your own 
vilitv hast INV seX: I s e. Dean Haskins says 
1 have real talet Dont v eed that in your concern? 
The Lord, He knows we ci exclaimed Elkins We 
SCE to have evervthing here but talent 
He read the dean’s letter again ; tossed it into the 
ng basket: then he said slowl Well, Vl try you 
on that draftsman’s jot It’s up to vou to get ahead, 
though, without any help from me. You understand that 
ont vou 
Jean nodded. and for e fir e a timid lo 
cimmed the brilliancy of her deep eves 


Elkins rose, taking the dean's letter of introduction 
from the filing basket Come. Tl introduce vou t 
the head draftsman Then as if he caught the new 
wk in Jean's eves, he added with a sudden lapse fron 
his businesslike tones And if vou don't make good. | 
shall be more disappointed than 1 ever was in my life.” 

Jean caught uer breath. and for a long moment blue 
eves looked deep into black. She never was to forget 
hat look. Nor in the difficult months that followed 
did she misinterpret her own share in it. A man will 
bluff himself about himself. A woman, particularly a 
beautiful woman, will not even try to deceive herself 
bout that secret chamber of self where even God may 
not intrude. Jean, unsophisticated. with so little self- 
confidence, knew that she was destined 
Elkins 

She followed him down a long hall to the drafting- 





to love Bill 





He was a brilliant held engineer, and 
some of his achievements, when a mere 
boy fresh from college, were classics. 


The Swimming Masi 


room. It too was flooded with golden summer light. The eight: 
er twenty men all looked up as the door opened, but fell 
work again as the boss entered. The head draftsman, Jim Farr 
was the oldest man in the room. He was bald-headed and 
spectacles. His close-shaven face was full of fantastic wrink 
Jean discovered later that he always made faces when work 
over a difficult design. 

Farrow read the dean's letter with an expressionless eye, sho 
Jean to her drawing-desk and told her to report at nine oc 
the next morning. What comments he made, if any, to Mr. Elk 
she did not know. As she grew familiar, however, with the g 
chasm the boss maintained between himself and his employ 
she doubted if Farrow made any remark whatever. But J 
knew as well as if he had said so, that from the moment Farr 
laid eyes on her, he resolved that only over his prostrate | 
should she mount one step in the firm of Elkins and Comy 
ind her heart sank within her 


\s for the drafting-room itself, it was incredulous. then hos 
then friendly; and 
5 Jean became 
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By Honoré Willsie 


ing t he was not a spot on his father as an office executive 
that he was a brilliant field engineer, and it was too bad that 
he n't sense enough to stay in the field after his father’s 
dea nd let some one else, in fact any one of the draftsmen, run 
the y York end. Why, ran the gossip, some of his achievements 
in t eld when a mere boy just fresh from college. were classics 
H ndling of his men, his quick resourcefulness, the speed and 
of his construction—no one ever had excelled hi 
| Bill Elkins lacked creative imagination and 
| is 1 e firm was not getting tl g 
it ha 1 the old in a I] 
1 rea ixer. This exclusive Ha 
be all right in an uptown 4 
por ymmodity nW 
| Farrow didi ive 
~ ith abot £ \ 
n Jean began 
esig roduced I 





She threw herself down on the couch bed. Disappointed in her! 
And she had tried so hard! Suggestion after suggestion she had 
made. and Jim Farrow, through whom all suggestions mus 
made, merely laughed at her 

“Cunning, isn't it?” he'd say of her g Ni tatting 
pattern. Why don't you try it on a woman’s magazine 

She lay r a long time, bitterly considering her failu or 
nally, w ut going out for supper, Jean went to work o1 
ketches | n for the Chilean con 1 } 

knew wot ever rea ‘ 
either h chi g e 
Elkin 

| Va ( ( 1 

i | l \ l ‘ ‘i 
\ Oo t y 

j ta S 

Whet ( 

1a be y 





The drafting-room itself was incredulous, then hostile 


She had been with the firm two vears. when. leaving the office 
late one afternoon, she ran onto Elkins in the elevator. To her 
astonishment. Mr. Elkins added a word or two to his customary 
greeting 

S in the drafting-room, Miss Atwood?” 

“Yes, Mr. Elkins,” replied Jean, blushing 

He eved her speculatively, and as the elevator stopped at the 
main floor, he said slowly: 

“I'm disappointed in you.” And putting on his hat, he dis- 
appeared out of a side entrance before Jean could close her 
mouth in her amazement. 

The brute!” she exclaimed to herself as she plunged into 
the subway. “I'd like to tell him that I’m disappointed in him, 
and so’s everyone else. Conceited snip!” 

She dashed into an express and made for a seat. A much- 
painted and powdered little steriographer pushed her aside and 
ook the place. Jean gave her a furious glance. got an insolent 
one in return and dangled from a strap to 116th Street. still 
indignantly repudiating the boss. 

Disappointed in me! Then why doesn't he give me a chance? 
Think of the Chilean contract we're bidding for! We'll lose that 
too. I could crochet a better design than the one Mr. Elkins 
has O. K.’d.” 

She was still fuming when she let herself in at the door of the 
apartment. Her landlady met her in the hall 

“I moved you into the rear room today. Miss Atwood. I had a 
chance to rent your room for two months at double the rent, and 
I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

; loesn’t seem fair,” said Jean a little fretfully, but with the 
lamiliar sinking of the heart at the thought of a row. 

Not fair! Not fair!” The landlady’s voice rose. 

“Oh, all right!” returned Jean meekly, and she went on into 
e dark, hot bedroom. 











ginger n the water close to shore when a in swa n fro 
the float and stood up beside her. It was the boss 

“How do vou do, Miss Atwood? I was waiting for you to 
come out to the float.” 

“T can't swim.” acknowledged Jear 

“Can't swim?” 

“No. I'm—I'm afraid of the water 

Every line of Elkins’ lean. tanned face expressed 
“Afraid! Why, I saw you play a superb game of 
morning. Aren't vou afraid of the tennis-balls?’ 

“No, I'm not. Dad taught me to piay when I was a mere babs 

“Don't you want to learn to swim?” asked the boss 

Jean gave a little sigh. “One of the dreams of mv life is to 
be a swimmer. But I've given up all hope.” 

Again that look of speculation came to Bill Elkins’ blue eyes 
“Let me give you a lesson. It’s really easy. Come! I'll hold 
up vour chin. Try once, just to please me.” 

Jean’s vivid lips closed firmly. Some of the high color left 
her cheeks, and her dark eves widened. But she allowed Elkins 
to lower her slowly into the water, where for a moment she 
struggled with the breast-stroke 

“One—two—three!” he counted. 
your breath now; a wave is coming.” 

Jean tried to obey, but as the wave struck them, she gave a 
shriek and threw her arms about the boss with the desperation 
of the drowning. He held her fast to him, and for a moment, 
after the wave receded, the two clung to each other. heart beat- 
ing against heart. Then a second wave followed unexpectedly 
close on the heels of the other, and Jean dashed for the shore. 
Elkins made no attempt to follow her. 

“Coward!” he called after her contemptuously: and as Jean, 
stung to fury, turned, he plunged into the water and swam de- 
liberately back to the float. 





“One—two—three! Hold 
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First he’s 
I'm going 


Coward!’ 
The snob! 


Jean flung herself down in the sand 
disappointed in me! Then he insults me! 
to get a job somewhere else.” 

She jerked her cap off to dry her hair and watched the “snob” 
make a perfect dive off the float. She watched a dozen other 
people, men, women and children, dive, somersault and otherwise 
disport themselves like porpoises in the water. The snob showed 

red-haired woman the trudgeon-stroke 

The brute!’ Jean murmured As if he weren't a failure him- 
self! Somebody ought to tell him a few things.” 

She sat in the sun for a few minutes longer; then she suddenly 
leaped to her feet and went into the dressing-room 

Jean was very silent the rest of the day. She won 
afternoon, but | no joy in the winning; and 
to bed, it look as nearly grim as was 


two sets 
foun 
with a 


of tennis in the 


when she went was 


for her 


possible 


‘| ‘HE next afternoon Jean obtained grudging permission trom 
old Jim Farrow to leave the office an hour early. At five 
o'clock, a little white about the lips. she entered a building that 


she had passed every week day for two years 


I want to see the swimming master.” she said to the young 


nan at the desk. A tall blond man in white flannels, his thick 

yp of vellow hair damp and waving, came in at the young 

me Ss ca 

I'm the greatest fool in the world about swimming,” said 
Jean a little breathlessly I just can’t learn. Do you think you 
cou o anything with me 

The swimming master looked Jean over She had the keen, 
ean appearance of the athlete, unmistakable to the trained eve. 

| can teach you,” he said, “if you'll come to the pool 


exclaimed Jean 


master You 


Why, of course, I'll come to the pool! 
Not ‘of course’ at all,” retorted the 


swimming 


ca swim, probably, because you're afraid of water. Even it 
you agree to take lessons, you'll probably think up excuses not 
o come—just because you're afraid 

How do you know?” asked Jean indignantly 

Phe voung man smiled, his gray eves lighting up as he did so. 


repliec 
I give you my word 
How much 


swimming for ten vears,’ he 


Jean set her 


} teeth 
| 1! 
of honor I wil 


More than that, I 


advance. 


will it cost. and how long will it take 
I don't know just how long. But if vou really want to develop 
form and finish, you'd better come five times a week for six 
onths. And that will cost you He named a sum that made 
Jean’s heart sink. It would clean out her little savings-account 
She gave a slight shiver 
lll be here tomorrow she said 
The next six months of Jean's life should be told in terms ot 
the swimming pool. Outwardly. at least. all her other interests 
slipped into second place She gave up indoor tennis entirely 
Even her favorite evening occupation of bridge-drawing became 
a thing of inere habit The Chilean contract was bid for and 
lost. When news of this reached the dratting-room, Jean shrugged 
her shoulders, and her mind went back to the intricacies of the 


breast-stroke 

There is but one thing in life more powerful than human fear, 
ind that is the human will. Jean's cowardice and Jean's will were 
engaged in a battle the proportions of which only the swimming 
Jean knew 

for months, as the clock neared five. Jean became 
conscious of a weight in the pit of her stomach. Every day for 
months at litted her hand toward the telephone 
to plead indigestion as an excuse for no swimming lesson that day 
Every day, as she thus lifted her hand, came a flashing vision ot 
two faces—the of lip. speculative of eve. 
and the swimming master’s, firm of jaw and steady of gaze 
Every day at five-thirty she presented herself at the pool with 
the lump in her stomach crowding up against her heart, with her 
knees shaking, her lips dry. Every day at five-forty-five the 
swimming master entered the pool with her 

It was a beautiful pool. It lay like a great square translucent 
emerald in the white-tiled hall. But it was long before Jean 
could think of it with anything but horror. The swimming master 
never made the slightest concession to her cowardice. He never 
lost patience with her. He never allowed her to leave the pool 


aster and 


Every day | 


five o clock she 


boss’, contemptuous 


without accomplishing the day’s stint 

He forced her to force herself to hold her head under water 
again and again and again until this initial fear left her. He 
enticed her gently but none the less implacably to lie on her 
back in the shallow end of the nool 


She clutched at him wildly 





The Swimming Master 


for many days, but finally came a day when, though her 
was white and her lips were twisted. she released her hol 
him and lay floating on the transparent bosom of the poo! 

Then came a day when the swimming master bade her lie 
her back while he, swimming with his shoulder beneath 
pushed her the length of the pool. Jean stared at him, al 
misery in her eyes. He returned the look. 

“I'll never give in to you. You know that, don’t 
asked 

Jean, clinging to the edge of the pool, turned slowly ov: 
her back. Very gently, very slowly, the swimming master, br 
ing his shoulder against hers, began to swim down the pool. J] 
kept her head until the black numbers on the pool edge said « 


your 


feet Then with a scream she clutched the swimming ma 
round the neck Treading water, he removed her clinging ar 
You may as well be quiet, because we are going the |e 


of the pool again and again.” 
Jean, threshing about in the 
not hear this sentence till its 


vain endeavor to clutch hin 
third or fourth repetition. T 


she became conscious that her head was being held carefully al 
water. She grew quiet, and the trip continued. Once 
end of the pool, however. Jean refused to return. The swin 


master sat down comfortably on the steps 
“I can wait as you can,” he said. “This time 

got to ask me to tow you down the pool, and when we reac! 

eight-foot mark, you must float alone while I count sixty 
Jean's tragic face, ! pleadingly to his, was very lov 


iong as 


turned 


but though the swimming master was a kindly-looking 
man, he did not soften 
It was eight o'clock that night when Jean left the pool. Bb 


she left, she 
her back the length of the poo 


her from the steps 


had of her own volition paddled herself slow 
The swimming master 
When s 


( with inscrutable eves 

lv uy } ] i milec 
unsteadily up beside him, he smiled 
' 





Tired?” he asked. 

Yes.” replied Jean. “Aren't you?” 

Yes, I an rising wearily. “I'll look for you t 
usual time 

It was considerably easier after that—not but what Jea 
to will herself uncompromisingly each day for a long time 
to the pool, not but what as she undertook the breast-stroke 
swimming master was obliged for many days to wear his 
look of implacability But she learned the stroke in beaut 
form. and by degrees followed this with others. She had 
swimming several months, however, before she overcame the 
fear of the water 

[There came an afternoon when, as Jean wou fr 
carefully down the steps into the water, as usual, the swin 

ister said 

This is the beginner’s dive Watel re Closely Ha s 
Head s Knees so!” and he made a curving, silent droy 
the green water 

When he was back beside her. Jean met his level look 
old horror in her eves 


“Go ahead, Miss Atwood.” he said 
“Give me tim whispered Jean 





os 





She walked slowly out to the end of the springboard, ; 
Aus, { i 
stood, a tense, slender figure. gazing at the shimmering gre 


depths below. Her face was white. 
minutes went by, another five. The swimming master neit 
spoke nor moved. Five minutes more. Suddenly Jean lifted 
arms above her head. stooped and dropped into the pool 

She came up half laughing. half. sobbing, and in a moms 
back on the springboard and had repeated the dive 

Her water -fear was gone 


| sob matters had been going rather badly fi 

i firm of Elkins and Company. It was losing more 
more contracts, and an air of depression hung over the offi 
At the time of her first dive, the drafting-room was at work 
drawings for a railroad bridge in the Andes. Jean, toiling o\ 
the strain-sheets, was filled with scorn. 

“It’s a stupid idea, from start to finish,” she told hers 
“They should make a suspension here and not a cantilever. 1 
substructure would be much cheaper. They'll never on ear 
win this bid.” 

The night after Jean had made her first dive, she dreamed thz 
she had dived into the Hudson from a bridge she herself ha 
swung across from Spuyten Duyvil to the Palisades. She wol 
laughing. On her way to breakfast that morning, she met h 
landlady in the hall. (Continued on page 11 


her lips compressed. F 
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You never know where the road's 
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HE thing that keeps 
life keen is that you 
an never figure out what's 
head. 
There's always a surprise 
round the corner. The 
ing changes on you, to 
se an expression of thie 
ernacular. One begins in 
English drawing-room and 
inds up on the Gobi Desert. 
ing. Take it in big things, or 
ike it in the trivialities of life 
it's the same system. 
But I am not going to lecture 
1 philosophy; I am going to cite 
case—a case that had an im- 
ense surprise in it to me, and a 
erles of events that started out 
one direction and concluded in 
other. I saw them start simply enough, but they “changed 
me,’ to keep our colloquialism. 
I had just come down from Bar Harbor. I had an artificial 
amond made in Germany, and I was looking for Walker. 


Walker is chief of the United States Secret Service. and he 


nows more about artificial stones than any other man in America, 
less it is Bartoldi. : 

Gems are a fad with Walker, and a profession with Bartoldi. 
I do not know which of these motive impulses moves a man to 
e higher efficiency. The keen man with the fad gets to be an 
xpert, and the necessities of trade makes the other one. Any- 
av, I wanted to show my diamond to both of them. 

I found Walker in the Forty-seventh National Bank on lower 
ith Avenue. He waved a recognition and went on with what he 






































She put out her hand and pic ked 
up the diamond that had lain be- 
side my artificial stone. 


“There was no robbery; that 
what puzzles me. How did \ 
get the thing? It’s lucky the bank 
discovered that it was missing al- 
most immediately and sent out t 





the 


word. The package had just come 
in. and was lying on a shelf under 
the bookkeeper’s desk. .... But 


how did they get it?” 
And so I found Walker 
Nobody would ever have taken 


= Walker for the chief of the Govern- 
ment Secret Service. In appear- 

ance he was the last persen anyone would have 

picked out for a secret agen He looked 


like some sort of engineer. He had a lean, 
sunburned face. He wore spectacles with steel 
rims that went back behind his ears, and hr 
was angular. 

He looked like a practical person, and 
that is precisely what he was. You never could think that 
the man had any imagination: and he didnt have any. 
At least. he didn’t have any imagination in the sense that 
we usually understand it. I suppose he had the kind of 
imagination that the inventor has. or the mathematician 
when he figures the orbit of stars. or the engineer when 
he has to make some calculation on the stresses of a bridge. 
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stratifications with 
He paus then he 
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He twisted mv aroun 


are In Cor 


would never ge 


stone 


He 


selected a table diamond as 
above | 


a platinun band I cou 


there was not a stone in the trav 


Bartoldi 


Not much alike,” he said 


ley were 


DID I told hi 


not see that 
pressed instead of ¢ 
é lower order than 
toldi. This one was cut, and 
as crisp as the best one 
it Walker knew it was 


wld 


ou 
u 


ynes Of a 


the stratification 


Into a pip! 


to the case under his hand, and set 


My diamond was worth four h 


I stepped back to look at them 


I knew that aspect of artifici 
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rly, deuced cleverly, but 
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farther from his eve 
ssure. If they could get the 
thev would be on the way; 


steady glow of the genuine 


1 drawing-room.” 


rubies if you were rich enough 


in his fingers; then he pointed 
it a tray of diamonds 
as my false one and set 





ve told the difference 
lred dollars Bartoldi said 
ler five thousand dollars. 
Irom a 


little distance, about 


the distance one would observe a diamond on a woman’s hand at 
dinner across the table. I cou t see anv difference between 
the two stones. They could have been interchanged, and they 
would have fooled me at the distance. But they didn't fool 


‘ , “a  » 
stone has a sleek look. 


ial stones, that appearance as if 
But it was the aspect of artifi- 
the one I Bar- 
oked crisp to me, very nearly 
is where the trained eye comes 
Bartoldi knew it instantly 


his eye 


had shown to 
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out thes n itory signs, but they were easy to De mark 
they are not often successfully assumed. I suppose a 
actor could do it. Walker used to say that the best actors w 


not on the stage: they were in Joliet. 

Now, that is what the man looked like—one of the idle r 
grown old in an atmosphere of luxury. He ought to have had, as 
I figured him up, a town house, a country estate, a yacht, and 
very nearly every vice! His eves, his bad mouth and his fa 


I thought I knew the type 
She wore a little 


evidential signs. 

The girl filled me with a sort of wonder. 
hand-me-down dress that must have come from a village shop, 
and it looked as though she had slept in it. She had slept in it 
The sort of crumpled-up appearance of that cheap mate: 
could not be She wore a straw hat lined with vi 
color and loaded with soiled artificial flowers. Her shoes were 
down a bit. She was generally soiled, as she would have been if 
she had traveled in a day-coach and slept in her clothes—and that 
is precisely what she had done. 

But all this 
in a sort of way 
along with youth 
journey can't 
youth has 

Now you understand why I said that the two together 
me. Either alone would not attract a glance, and cert 
a line of speculation. But the two together, as I have 
upon vou for an explanation. 

They puzzled me, but they did not puzzle Bartoldi. I 

understood it quicker than I did. I understood it 
quickly, just as you have, no doubt. understood it all al 
as Bartoldi understood it at a glance. 

They came up to the glass counter, and the man asked to see 
a diamond ring 


The girl d 


ears were good 








mistaken. 





could not obscure the fact that she was pretty, 
She had a pliant figure. and the charms that go 


and the 
and she had what 


Sleeping in one’s clothes, 
that young, 





ooscure she was 








called 


he 


look up. She did not say anything. She 


hat 


seemed to wish to get as far as possible under the soiled 
Bartoldi set out some trays beside the one already on the 


little to one side. and the git 
She bent her head down 


at th 


table. The old man moved a 
came quite close to the glass counter 
over the stones as though she wished to see the rings and 
same time keep under cover of the soiled hat. 
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She did not say a word. But she knew precisely what she 

nted, for she suddenly put out her hand and picked up the 

ble diamond that had lain beside my artificial stone on the glass 

se. She slipped the stone on her finger and stepped back as 
ugh to be hidden a little by the old man. 

I got a surprise. 

Gad,” I said to myself, “big wages! Will he 

Well, he did stand for it. He was a roval ol 
that for him. 

Bartoldi said the price was five thousand dollars, and the old 

vy never turned an eyelash. He made a careless gesture. I 

nt think he even O.K.'d the thing with a word. 

He took a flat leather case out of his pocket. got out a draft. 
ed Bartoldi for a pen, or rather indicated the wish for a pen 

th a fiddling of his fingers, and when he got it. indorsed the 





stand for it?” 


1 sport; I will 












“Walker,” I said;*you got here too late. 





You see that taxicab >?” 


draft. Then he showed Bartoldi a letter that was in the envelope 
at had contained the draft. 
I followed them to the door. There was a taxi 
they got in and went up the Avenue 
That type of man ought to have a house somewhere on the 
Avenue: it was August; the house would be closed: I began to 
put things together. 
I was standing there when Walker came up. I hailed him. 
“Walker,” I said, “you got here a moment too late. You see 
that taxicab?” 
He made a little whimsical 
“TI see everything,” he said. 
me: what’s in the taxicab?” 
“There’s a case in it,” I said, “for the District Court of the 
United States, on the criminal side. or I’m a poor detective.” 


iD waiting; 


gesture. 
“that the devil puts out to annoy 
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All detectives are poor said Walker If they 


was. He must have known him.” 
said Walker. “Bartoldi didi 
I was astonished. 

“Surely Bartoldi knew him,” I said 
Walker's voice became a sort of drawl 
“Surely he did not know him. Bartoldi would not have bee: 
party to this man’s criminal adventures.” 

I laughed. “What does Bartoldi care about 
2? He’s a dealer in jewels.” 

“He will care about this criminal adventure,” 

rhen he looked suddenly at me 
vent ?” 

I told him what I thought. This type of person would have a 
use on the Avenue; it would be closed in August 
Walker shook his head. “I think I know where they 
ne,” he said 

gain I looked at him in astonishment. 
“Then vou know who this man is?’ 

Walker replied with an abrupt query: 
“Did you see the inside of his hand—the 
vas the thing to see.” 

“How about the girl?” I replied, for Walker's indirections were 
utting me on my mettle. “Her hand will be the thing to see; 
t’s got Bartoldi’s diamond on it.” 

He looked up rather vaguely 
“Tam puzzled about the girl; I do not 
tirl has to do with it.” 

i laughed. ‘“Bartoldi understood,” 
*Bartoldi!” 

Walker seemed to bounce out of his reflection 

‘The devil! We've got to get back his diamond.” 

He darted suddenly out to the traffic of the Avenue, hailed a 
axicab and beckoned me to get in with him. 

I got in and we went up Fifth Avenue. We 
am of vehicles a block or two farther on 

“And so.” I said, “you think the girl is a nice little country 
‘ousin, an esteemed relative—esteemed to the tune of a five- 
housand-dollar diamond?” 

Walker was fingering his face in reflection 

“Nonsense!” he said. “The girl’s no relation to him.” 

“Then why the five-thousand-dollar diamond?” 


know him 


criminal adven 


ures 
said Walker. 
“Where do you think they 


hay e 


right hand? That 


understand what the 


I said. 


were held in a 








re rich, they would have a town house, a country 
Lac il a rin of hunters 
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b I change H id v, I noted from th 
of the man, a deep, a profound, a movin 
st in He cursed si though he chopped the 
_ Wil ~ 
Ten es ite he s Where did they go 
Walk nless f t, his head down, his eves 
rrowed in a profound refle 
| ierrupl him with a repe 1 of his words 
Ten minutes too late 1 said You are two minutes 
late The taxicab has hardly disappeared in the tratty 
er 
I pointed up the Avenue. Walker did not look up 
I was thinking of Bartoldi,” he said. “I am ten minutes 
ate for Bartoldi 
That’s righ I said Bartoldi could have told you who s 


once remembered where I had seen this man and the girl 


The Diamond 


& Washes 


to know,” said 
I laughed » thin 

was too absurd 
“If the wage ‘ 

i five-thousand-dollar diamon 

to be the sin to earn it 

That old sport was not taking any 

chance on getting the value of his 

money.” 


O. K.,” said Walker 





theres got 


“Then you think he has been paid 
for it,” I said 

“Surely,” said Walker, “that man has been paid for it 

The taxicab turned out of the Avenue presently whet 
jam of vehicles was released, and stopped before the Grand 


Walker paused a moment when we g 

“If I put the thing together correctly.” he said, “they \ 
here. The girl came in for her diamond . How she earn 
it puzzles me. .... The man had to get through with it 
quickly as he could.” 

He made a little gesture. 

“From the station to Bartoldi’s in a taxicab and back 
first train out—that would be his plan—to hurry.” 

He added: “It was a risk, a big risk. But he had to take 
He couldn’t trust anybody; he had to do it himself.” 

I looked at Walker with what I imagined was an ironical sn 

“Then he would not be guilty under the statute,”’ I said, “! 
he only brought the little baggage in to buy her a diamond.” 

Walker seemed in a sort of reflection 

“Oh, ves,” he said, “he is guilty.” 

“Then vou want him?” I asked 

Walker suddenly looked at me with his eves wide. 

“Surely,” he said 

“Then why don’t you hurry?” I demanded 

He looked at me with a leisurely interest. “If he’s here 
he said, “he can’t get out. I've got three of the best agents of 
the Department in there—sent them up when I started to Bar 
toldi’s to meet you.” 

“But how would they know him?” I asked. 

“They would know him by a scar in his hand,” replied Walker. 

“They ought to know him by a girl on his arm,” I said 

Walker’s voice became reflective. 

“I wonder if she could be his granddaughter, after all! 

I laughed. That laugh was like the key to a memory. [I at 


Central Station 
rot down. 





It was at the end of the path that follows the sea south at 
Bar Harbor. There is a great house where the path ends. It was 
closed; the shutters were up, and the grounds only casually kept 
I remembered it now. I had undertaken one afternoon to get 
through from this sea-path to the village street, and had wandered 
into an immense sunken garden. I was making no sound. 

The grass and leaves had covered the paths; it was very stil! 
and presently I heard the murmur of voices. I wondered who 





By Melville Davisson Post 


“The devil!” | cred. “The old bov is 


the most dangerous Lothario |} ever saw 
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Crin”™ 
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uid be here. for as I have said. the place was closed, and I was 
scovering that there was no way through to the village street. 


| went forward a few steps. and beyond me, standing in an angle 
the garden, obscured by an immense flowering vine, were this 

old man and this girl. 
{ remembered the scene perfectly, now that I had the key to it. 
The old man was speaking in a low voice, as though he urged 
mething. offered something, and the girl was listening in the 
ttitude in which I had observed her this afternoon. her head 
“own, her arms hanging. I had gone out quietly; I remember the 
xplanation that presented itself. This old man must be the owner 
the place. and the girl a keepers daughter, perhaps. The 
emory bore out my impression. the impression which I re- 
ived today and the impression which had evidently convinced 

Bartoldi. 

I told it all to Walker. very carefully and in detail. as we went 
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into the great lobby and 
down to the train exits, 
Walker caught my arm 
in his big hand. 

“That explains it,” he 
commented 

Then he 
ruptly. 

‘By the way,” he said, 
is though it had just 
occurred to him and he 
iad now leisure to think 
about it, “let me have a 
look at that artificial 


) - 
adamonad 


stopped ab- 


I took the piece of 
{issue-paper out of my 
pocket and 
him. He 
paper, took 
out and re- 


waistcoat 
handed it to 
infolded the 


he diamond 
tained it in his hand. 
We crossed through thi 


hrongs of people every 
about in 

e great station, to the 
exit’ indicating the eve- 

ng train to Bar Hars 
entered the 
ittle group, and I real- 
zed sudden that we 
behind the 
ld man and the girl, 


They were tacng to- 


vhere groupe: 


his hand 
lmona lo the 

al { feet of the 
Walker stooped swiftly and 


speak- 
in 1as dropped the 
at permil me to 


laughter ve said, 


turned instantly like a 
moment both 


the pockets of 


in instant his face 


izue, deadly; then 
us hand for the diamond, 
e it to him and turned 

Perh ip he said, “we had better 
see if the trunks got on. We have 
nearly ten minutes to wait.” 

And he walked awa vard. the 
great stair leading to the baggage- 
ere 

The girl did not move: she did 


not speak: she remained as she had stood in Bartoldi’s 
shop, her head down, concealed as far as she was able 
to conceal it. under the drooping hat loaded with soiled 
roses. Walker was crossing toward the great stair in 
his long stride, and I hurrying in m 
overtake him. 
The devil, man!” T cried when I came up Why did you 

sive him my diamond?” 

“I wanted to see if there was a scar in his hand, 
“He had it.” 

“Then you know him?” 

“Surely,” said Walker. 

“Aren’t you going to arrest him?” 

Walker had returned to his careless manner 

“No.” he said, “I am not going to arrest him. 
hands go into his pockets. There would have been a lot of 
people killed if it hadn’t been for your diamond. It’s lucky I 
thought of it; besides, I had to see the inside of his hand.” 

‘But my diamond,” I said. “when will I get it?” 

Walker continued in his leisurely drawl: 

“You will get your diamond when Bartoldi gets his.” 

“When will that be?” I insisted. (Continued on page 151) 


istonishment to 


said Walker. 


You saw his 
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“T was back in July, ro14. when they sent Uncle 


- Ben Tivetson from our town to the State peniten- 
airy, with a sentence of irom ten to twenty years 
ed lain behind Melton Cutter’s privet hedge an 
Sur or two one afternoon and then let young Law- 
nce Delacey have both barrels of an old shotgun 

re back. You see. Ben Tivetson’s granddaughter 

ho kept house for him—both her parents were 
sad—had died when her baby was born, and the bab: 
ad lived only three days. Ordinary enough case, ot 
purse 

Joe Richards, who was our county attorney, got t! 
mviction. Joe was of old New England stock, with a 
‘uritanical respect for the letter of the law. Technically 
f course, Uncle Ben had committed first-degree murder, but the 
lea of the unwritten law ran pretty strong in our town in such 
uses and there were plenty who believed voung Delacey had it 
ming to him. At first, the women talked a good deal about 
etting a pardon for Uncle Ben after a bit. but then the war 
ame along. and Uncle Ben was practically forgotten 

Joe Richards went across, having been many years in the Na- 
onal Guard, and came back in toto a colonel. We ran him 
yw governor that year, partly on his war record, and partly on 
is incorruptibility. We put it over, too! On January tst, 1020, 
‘e became the chief executive of our State, elected on a platform 
f economy, and no nonsense in the State government. Uncle 
sen had served over five vears in the State penitentiary by then 
Before he became a convict, Ben had been for a generation 
happy-go-lucky loafer and story-teller in our town. He wore 
black patch over the eye that he'd lost in the Civil War, and each parade 

e built most of his yarns about things he claimed happened I stood by Joe Richards 
uring that conflict. He worked at such tasks as his crippled tors. when the parade came 
ight arm allowed. And once a year he figured prominently in along and there was no Ben Tivetson carrying the flag. I saw 
ywn when he carried the colors in the annual Decoration Day — Joe’s lips set as he too noticed old Ben’s absence. His fingers 
sarade of the Colonel Daniel E. Richards Post, G. A. R. The dug a bit into his palms, but he didn’t say a word. I wondered 
ost was named after Joe Richards’ father, who died in 1807 just what he was thinking, that first year of the World War 
Standing on the curb, we’d wait for the veterans to come down — when the sense was strong within us that, some fifty vears before 
‘airfield Avenue behind the fife-and-drum corps of the Spanish these men had taken on the greatest risk and won the greates: 
american War Veterans. Far up the street we'd sight the torn glory of all—just as we foresaw that we too must, sooner 


flag of the post at last, and tl 


presently we'd make out old Bet 
in his faded blue uniform, an 
wearing his funny little blue cap 
with its schoolboy visor ! 
tousled hair, white as cottor 
sticking out behind. Stiff as a 
ramrod he'd walk, head erect. his 
one eve set straight ahead. But 
afterward, in his descripti 

reminiscences of this annua 
event, he would dilate proudls 

the way in which everyone 

town saluted him and his flag 
The whole thing used to sort of 
make us tingle—those thinning 
ranks, year after year, of men 
who bent a little farther over at 
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Lichards 


lhe Governor meant business. 






er, enter the war. Some- 
w. nothing else seemed to 
atter much—back in tors 
Well, as I said. Joe 
went into the 
vernorship on a no-non- 
nse platform, and a part 
that platform was that 
State wasnt going to 
ddle its criminals any 
nger. You remember that in ( 
20 there was a deal of 
v crime—murders. — holdups, 
ven torturings of defenseless 
tizens by inhuman young thugs. 
e came out for stern retribu- 
on and long sentences. plus as 
it a severity in prison as was concomitant with humane physi- 
al treatment. Joe also made a tour of the State institutions in 
‘lay of 1920, and thus came to the penitentiary. I think he'd 
ractically forgotten that Uncle Ben was down there. 
Joe and the young warden went through the place thoroughly 
This plant hadn't been turning 
enough goods. Work was the solution—for the State and 
r the prisoner. Make your men do an honest eight hours every 
ay! What’s a prison for? The more the Governor saw, the 
Young Prescott, the warden, had 
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ore taciturn he became. 


me into office in 1919 under Governor Shipley. who was keen 





























p Prescott in putting 
and an hour at noon 
afternoon, and all that 


on the new penoiogs une na 


In vocational training, and more schooling 


in the vard. and ball-games on Saturday 
sort of thing which of course ate into the old eight-hour schedule 
pretty deep 

In the cabinet shop Joe Richards halted suddenly Across 
the room he saw an elderly convict at his bench, playing with 
a huge gray cat. Several other men in gray stood about the 
bench. watching. laughing. as the cat pretended to box with the 
old-timer 

That’s the kind of loafing I mean! Cats don’t belong in a 
place like this except to catch rats! The Governor moved 
quickly toward the group, which seemed as if turned to stone as 


the two men approached. The old convict sensed something. and 
turned around. Thus Ben Tivetson and Joe Richards met again. 

For a moment nothing was Ben saw the Governor's 
hostile eyes on the cat Tenderly. Ben lifted the huge animal. 
placed it in a big, blanket-lined box on the bench, and smiled 
as it curled down contentedly with a powerful purr. The war- 
den motioned to the others to withdraw. Ben peered stead- 
fastly at the Governor, somewhat from below. The Governor 
spoke first. 

“How are you, Tivetson?” 

Uncle Ben nodded slightly—repeated the nod several times. 

‘Receiving good treatment here?” 

Uncle Ben cleared his throat. “The boys here, they treat 
me fine.” he said. “Seems hardly like a prison, almost!” 

“Show the Governor your flags. Uncle Ben!” said the warden 
hastily. Uncle Ben drew from a box underneath the bench, one 
after the other. a succession of small boxes and trays, inlaid with 
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he American flag, on ba 


ill extraordinarily well cc 
“The bovs call Uncle b i 
earned the w fre 
e! he I oO VISI 
Ips v ( ( 
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P HAT was 


ifternoon wu 


May \ 


October « 


, ragile the handwriting faded brow: 


‘iad come to Joe Richards two davs betore 


Joe Ri h 


ards read the old letter once mort 





) and, darling Marv, while we were thus being mur 
j} ously shot down from the woods, where the enemy had a st 
position, and being ordered to retreat, I saw a Union soldier 
who was not of our company, rush out into the open, under 
7 the shot and shell, and dash a s the field of trampled grain 
ind suddenly fall He rose ag ind held by main force th 
body of another soldier, and he ran back, in such a position that 
his own body sheltered so far as possible the wounded man 
He brought him back to our crumbling lines, by a miracle 
€ and then fell himself I learned that these men were named 
t Daniel Richards—the wounded man in the field, who was su 
, cored—and his inseparable chum, Ben Tivetson or Tiverson 
, livetson disobeyed orders to retreat, and ran out and brought 
Richards in. That is all I could find out, except that Tivetsor 
was said to have been shot thr h the right arm and the eve 
They may both be dead by now 
[The Governor’s private secretary brought Uncle Ben into t 
wig room The old man stood before Joe, stroking his long 


crampe 
impe 


» from a 


: na wat 
xpla 
iwhile a 
I G 
} is 
mn ips 
t . 1 
; Here tl 
i u ) 
WI I 
n 
lig 
ets ind i 
b s Ca 
e sa 
Ve ( t to 1 


Jor 


d and wavering 
woman 


g-alifornia She had found it among her grandfather's letters 

jis wife. written from the battlefields of the Civil War 

voman’s letier read 

) I saw vour father’s name in this letter, and remembered read 

e ing in an Eastern paper last spring that vou had been elect: 
Governor You may be terested in the inclosed 





Richards \ 


) 


itting at the Governors grea SK le Dig room at 
etatehouse In front of | along the opposite \ 
he high glass cases that he t tattered banners of the ¢ 
Var, pride of the State. On esk before the Governor 
9 letters Uncle Ben Tivetso vas in the interoom U1 
pen had come from the State lary, seventy miles av 
alone, without guard, still a convict, still with several vears of 
pis sentence to run, not pardoned, not paroled, but sent for |} 
Joe 

One of the letters in front of the Governor was old, the pa; 
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Crime Is Crime 
if HH \ ressed in a new bla k s lit, provided i 
is] by t prison he patch over his eye showed sharp 
g : ict \s the private secretary left 
: vor sot 
G t { e Ben!” sa le Governor I 
ng i e Ben's hand, i e Governor's 
His Governor s face His breath 
H i t is (;overnor ha to 
p \ Ben it had walk 
s ( He s wh now 
( T 
? Joe R rds father 
} | ¢ tr 
[ TNCLE BI ‘ He rubb 
° ' y | ' shook 
\ G 
\\ > 8) ] eg S 
| or \ vari 1s 
~ H Ll <¢ l 
| ( Yi een | 
S flit Var ( 
en 
SO ! i ar 
| 
Hy 
li 
is) I t 1 is S | 
i | I r } 
\ I'm s ! s a i I 
ni r 
Che i Y Ve € cats ea [ 
» a gua guess varn same— 
\I 0 3) 1 wa \ o ask me for s 
that I ¢a o to 0 
As the in graspe he import of Joe’s words ; 
began aga le rvous, chewing movement The G 
watched him. He saw in the old man’s eve the su g 
of that hope that lies in the -heart of every convik 
Ben looked at the Governor, then away, and he seem u 
a bit 
Anything I want breathed the old man 
Anything vou want, Uncle Ben.” said the Governor 
Then lemme go to the Grand Army reunion, down in Cent 
ville, this week! Just for two or three days! My God, I wa 
» see Matt Smith. and Bemus Pierce. and Dan Crowley 
mce more. They aint one of ‘em likely to last a year longer 
\ single tear appeared in the corner of the old man’s e 
They might—they might let me carry the colors just on 
nore! And I read that you're goin’ to be down there and 
iew the parade! Governor, I want to carry the colors jus 
once more—and past Dan Richards’ boy!” 
W ELL, Uncle Ben went down to that G. A. R. reunion a 
Centerville, all by himself. on parole, with expense mone} 
supplied by Joe Richards. The next day Joe himself motored 
lown to review the parade 
When the Daniel E. Richards’ Post marched by, with a fife 
and-drum corps preceding them as usual, the Governor watched 
for the colors, but when they appeared, Ben Tivetson wasn’t 
carrving them! Past the chief executive of the State tottered 
those men, many of them aged neighbors of his at home, but 
Uncle Ben was not among them. The Governor's eyes wert 
straight upon the colors, as he came to attention and raised his 


hat 
h 


And then, in the crowd that lined the sidewalk opposite 
e saw Uncle Ben, erect, pale, his hand at the old-time salute 

The Governor's business required him to hurry back to the 
capital. so he had no time to seek out Ben, but he left a mes 
sage of cheer—vyou see, the post had not taken Ben | 

As Joe sat in his big room up at the capitol, two days later. 
the last day of Ben’s reunion parole——he looked up, and ther 
was the old man again. He sank into the big chair in whic! 
he had sat only four days before 
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“['m sorry, Uncle Ben!” said the Governor. 

“Never you mind, Joe—I mean, Governor! I asked you to 
let me go down there. But—vou're right in that what yor 
said, that day in the court, before the jury. Crime is crime 
vou said, and law is law! Governor, I figured out I could g 
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Almost a whole meal! 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup combines in each 
delightful plateful fifteen luscious vegetables, hearty 


cereals, flavory herbs, and the invigorating essence 
of choicest beef. Each spoonful comes to you richly 
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There all the nicest things are grown 


meat broth and tasty vegetable juices. Baby limas, darling peas 


And everything that’s sure to please. 


Campbell's Vegetable Soup makes the best part 

of a luncheon—it is so nourishing and filling. At 

a dinner you can easily reduce the number of your 

| other dishes by serving it. There is so much rich, 

strengthening food in this Campbell’s Soup that it 

is used as a regular article of diet in millions of 
homes. Have it today. 


21 kinds 





12 cents a can 
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laden with delicious solid foods, blended with pure — we cail our garden “Campbell's Own.” 
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Centerville 
used to be 


down there to 
the same as it 
and all—” 

The old man paused, and drew a long 
breath. “But it warn’t—and it can't 
never be the same any more, anywhere! 
I see that, now! Most o’ the boys was 
good and kind, but—my God, Joe, I don't 
want that! I want—I want it to be like 
it used to be—” 

Joe Richards leaned over and took 
the old man’s hand in his, and pressed 
it. Uncle Ben’s grip tightened 

“Joe, I didn’t ask for a pardon!” he 
said. “I—reckoned I'd better try Cen- 
terville first—and honest, I was goin’ to 
ask you for a pardon, if that was all right 
But Joe, I couldn't bear ever to go home, 
now. I want to go back to prison, Joe 
I got some friends down there—and I 
had one or two animals— Oh, Joe, let 
me tell you one thing, boy! Only God 
and a convict know how a convict feels! 
There's a lot of awful men among the 
rest of ‘em down there in the prison, 
and some ought not to be alive at all. 
they're so bad; but just the same, you 
ought to let ‘em have more privileges! 
You took away so much, Joe. It was 
all right, but—that free time in the 
yard, and those ball-games, they’re the 
time a man’s got to be with the only— 


and it’d be 
-the colors 





You must come to our house. Papa sends 
you this He smiled delightfully 

They were standing, and Charles waved 
toward the dining-room. “Suppose we 
go in there and have a drink.” In 
Havana he continually found himself in 


situations of the most gratifying matur- 


itv—here he was, in the dining-room of 
the Inglaterra Hotel, with a tall rum 
punch before him, about to smoke a 
cigar. He was a little doubtful about 
the latter—its length was formidable; 
and he delayed lighting it until Andrés 
had partly eclipsed himself in smoke 
But to his private satisfaction, Charles 


enjoyed the cigar completely 

He liked his companion enormously, 
noticing, as they sat in a comfortable si- 
lence, fresh details: Andrés’ hair, ink- 
black, grew in a peak on his forehead; 
the silk case which held his cigars was 
bound in gold; his narrow 
patent leather with high heels. But 
what, above all else, impressed Charles, 
was his evident worldly poise, the palpa- 
ble air of experience that clung to him 
Andrés was at once younger and much 
older than himself 

“How are you 
asked. “In—girls? 
nice ones.” 

“Not in the least,” Charles Abbott re- 
plied decidedly; “the only thing I care 
for is politics and the cause of justice and 
freedom.” 


shoes were 


Andrés 
some very 


interested?” 


I know 


fF 
NDRES ESCOBAR gazed _ swiftly 
at the occupied tables around them: 
not far away there was a party of Span- 
ish officers in loose short tunics and blue 
trousers. Then, without commenting on 
Charles’ assertion, he drank from his 
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only friends he has! That’s what I want 
to ask you, Joe; instead of a pardon, 
give me one thing more—give me some 
more privileges for those boys down there 
—and for me!” 


BOUT the middle of May, 1921, the 

Governor received a letter from 
Uncle Ben Tivetson. Would the Gover- 
nor please do him the biggest favor in 
the world, and come down to the prison 
on Decoration Day morning, and see 
something the boys want to show him? 

Joe Richards motored down. The 
warden, young Prescott, met him. 

“You're just in time for the exercises, 
Governor!” 

“But I've really come down to see Uncle 
Ben Tivetson, Warden,” was the reply. 

“You'll see him, Governor! Come 
down into the yard.” 

He was escorted by the warden to a 
kind of reviewing stand on which he 
found several of the prison officials, and 
a small group of people from the out- 
side. The stand was decorated with the 
colors and faced a_ high rectangular 
granite shaft, that rose some fifty feet 
at the end of the prison yard. Hun- 
dreds of convicts stood in a long line 
opposite the reviewing stand, obviously 
waiting for something to occur 
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“That memorial, Governor Richards 
said the warden, “was cut from ou 
quarry by inmates, hewn into its pres 
ent shape, chiseled by our own stone- 
cutters, and upon it are the names of 
the men from this prison who, evading 
the strict letter of the law, concealed 
the fact of their previous condition of 
servitude in this institution, and joined 
the forces of the United States in the 
Great War. There are over two hun- 
dred names on that shaft, and nine of 
them are marked by gold stars. I know, 
sir, that crime is crime, and law is law, 
and that those men had no lawful right 
to join their country’s forces in time of 
greatest need—but they did! I trust 
that you will permit it to stand there.” 

Just then rose the strains of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” played by the prison 
band, and, marching in good formation, 
there followed a long solid line of con- 
victs, eight abreast. 

Heading them, directly behind the 
band, marched Uncle Ben Tivetson, head 
erect, holding high the colors of the 
nation, his one eye set straight ahead— 
set, indeed, so straight ahead that he 
could not see, as he passed, that the 
Governor saluted, at one time, the flag 
of his country and the granite shaft 
beyond. 





(Continued from 
page 45) 





glass of punch. “Some very nice girls,” 
he repeated. Charles was overwhelmed 
with chagrin at his indiscretion; Andrés 
would think that he was a babbling idiot. 
At the same time he was slightly impa- 
tient: his faith in the dangers of Havana 
had been shaken by the city’s profound 
placidity, its’ aspect of unalloyed pleas- 
ure. “You should know my friends,” An- 
drés went on conversationally, “Remigo 
Florez—they are great coffee-planters— 
and Jaime, Jaime Quintara, and Tirso 
Labrador. They will welcome you, as I.” 

Charles explained his intention of learn- 
ing Spanish, of fencing; and the other 
promised his unreserved assistance. He 
would have a teacher of languages sent 
to the hotel and himself take Charles 
to the fencing school. “Tomorrow!” he 
promised. The drinks were finished, the 
cigars consumed in long ashes, and An- 
drés Escobar rose to go. As they walked 
toward the Paseo, the Cuban said: “You 
must be very careful; liberty is a dan- 
gerous word; it is discussed only in pri- 
vate; in our fertulia you may speak.” 
He held out a straightforward palm. 
“We shall be friends.” 

Again in his room, Charles dwelt on 
Andrés, conscious of the birth of a great 
liking, the friendship the other had put 
into words He wanted to be like 
Andrés, as slender and graceful, with 
his hair in a peak and a worldly, con- 
tained manner. Charles was thin. rather 


than slender, more awkward than not; 
decidedly fragile in appearance. And his 
experience of life had been less than 


nothing. Yet he would make up for all 
this lack by the fervor of his attachment 
to the cause of Cuba. He recalled all 


the stories he knew of foreign soldiers 


heroic in an adopted cause; that was an 
even more ideal form of service than 
the natural attachment to a land of birth. 

He moved a chair out on his balcony, 
and sat above the extended irregular 
roof of the Tacon Theater, watching the 
dusk flood the white marble ways. The 
lengthening shadows of the Parque 
blurred, joined in one; the facades were 
golden and then dimly violet; the Gate 
of Montserrat lost its boldness of out- 
line. Cries rose from the streets: ‘“Cui- 
dado! Cuidado!” and “Naranjas, naran- 
jas dulces!” The evening news-sheets 
were called in long. falling inflections 

What surprised him was that, although 
he had more than an ordinary affection 
for his home, his father and mother. 
now, here, they were of no importance. 
no reality to him. He never, except by 
an objective effort, gave the North, the 
past, a thought. He was carried above 
personal relationships and familiar re- 
gard: at a blow his old ties had been 
severed; the new held him in the grip 
of their infinite possibilities. All the 
petty things of self were obscured in the 
same way that the individual aspects of 
the city below him were being merged 
into one dignity of tone. 

Yet at the same time his mood had 
a charming reality—the suaveness of 
Andrés Escobar. His, Charles Abbott’s, 
woule be a select, an aristocratic, fate; 
the end, when it overtook him, would 
find him in beautiful snowy linens, dig- 
nified, exclusive, to the last. His would 
be no pothouse brawling. That was his 
double necessity, the highest form of 
good in circumstances of the first breed- 
ing. One, perhaps, to his esthetic fiber 
was as important as the other. An‘! 
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To free your skin 
from blemishes— the right way 


















OUR skin was so smooth and clear 

yesterday—today it is spoiled by 
unsightly little blemishes! How did 
they come there? And how discour- 
aging it is—just when you were most 
anxious to appear at your best! 

A skin specialist would tell you that 
blemishes are generally caused by in- 
fection from bacteria or parasites which 
are carried into the pores of your skin 
by dust in the air. 

Don’t let your skin lose the clear- 
ness that is its charm. To free your 
skin from blemishes, begin tonight to 
use this treatment: 


UST before you go to bed, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, finish- 
ing with a dash of cold water. Then 
dip the tips of your fingers in warm 


water and rub them on the cake of 
Woodbury’s until they are covered 
with a heavy, cream-like lather. 


Cover each ble mish with a thick coat 
of this and leave it on for ten minutes. 
Then rinse very carefully, first with 
clear hot water, then with cold. 


Supplement this treatment with the 
regular use of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
in your daily toilet. Within a week or 
ten days you will be surprised at the 
improvement in your complexion. 


Special treatments for each type of 





skin and its needs are given in the 
booklet of famous skin treatments 
which 1s wrapped around every cake 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 

find the treatment your skin needs, 
and begin using it tonight. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use. A 25 
cent cake lasts a month or six weeks if 
used for general cleansing of the skin 
and also for any of the special Wood- 
bury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


will send you a complete minia- 
Woodbury skin preparations, 


For 25 cents we 
ture set of the 
containing: 


A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 

A sample tube of the new Woodbury 
Cream 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 

Together with the treatment booklet, **4 Skin 


You Love to Touch.” 


Send for this set today. Address The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 1706Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergen Co., Limited,7706, Sherbrooke St., Perth, 
Ontar English Agents: H. C. Quelch  Co., 
4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4 
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dressing for dinner, he spoiled three 
shirts in the exactly right fixing of his 
studs. 

In the dining-room he pressed a lib- 
eral sum of American money on the 
head waiter, and was conducted to the 
table he had occupied at breakfast. 
Everyone, practically, except some un- 
speakable tourists, was in formal clothes; 
and the conversations, the sparkling light, 
were like the champagne, everywhere 
evident. Charles chose a Spanish wine, 
the Marquis de Riscal, and prolonged his 
sitting over a cigar, a Partagas like those 
in Andrés’ silk case, and cotiee. He had 
never before tasted coffee with such a 
rich, thick savor; its fragrance alone, 
blending with the blue smoke of his 
cigar, filled him with pleasure. 

The room was long, tiled, and had, 
against the far wall, a great mirror which 
held in reverse the gay sweep of the 
tables—the heavily powdered shoulders 
of women, the prismatic flashes of dia- 
monds, and men’s animated faces. The 
reflections were almost as fascinating as 
the reality, and Charles gazed from one 
to the other. 

While drinking, he saw, was universal, 
1one was drunk; and for that reason his 
attention was held by two men at the 
table next to his: the waiter had left a 
bottle of brandy, and the individual fac- 
ing Charles, with a sallow face from 
which depended, like a curtain, a square- 
cut black beard, was filling and renlling 
his thimble-sized glass. He was watch- 
ing, with a shifting intentness of gaze, 
all who entered; and suddenly, as 
Charles’ eyes were on him, ke put down 
his half-lifted brandy, and a hand went 
under the fold of his coat. 

Charles turned, involuntarily, and saw 
a small immaculate Cuban with gray 
hair and a ribbon in his buttonhole ad- 
vancing through the tables. He was a 
man of distinguished appearance, impor- 
tant, it was evident, for a marked num- 
ber of people bowed as he passed 
When he had gone on, the bearded in- 
dividual rose. swaying slightly, and with 
his hand still under his coat, rapidiy over- 
took the other 

Charles Abbott had an impulse to cry 
out: but oppressed by a sense of help- 
less dread, impending disaster, without 
a sound or power of movement, he fol- 
owed the course of the second figure. 
The two were now at the end of the 








lining-room, close to the mirror, when 
the n with the decoration stopped 
and sharply. There was the sud- 
len stabbing report of a pistol, and im- 
mediately following. a loud splintering 
crash. Charles had the crazy illusion 
that the man who had been shot was 
made of china, and wou 


broken bits on the floor 
There was an instantaneous hysterica 





uproar, dominated by the screams of, 
women: in the panic which ri 

was a rush for the entran i 

tearing satin and black dress coa 

even betore he heard the concerted de- 

risive amazement, Charles realized that 
ized by the brandy. the intended mur- 
‘rer had fired at the reflection of his 


mark in the mirror 
What an utterly ridiculous error! And 
vet Charles’ hands were wet and cold, his 


heart pounding. Something of the mark- 
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ing gayety, the appearance of harmless 
high spirits, was stripped from the din 
ing-room of the Inglaterra, from Havana 
There was an imperative need for An- 
drés Escobar’s caution. Charles’ equa 
nimity returned: in a steady manner he 
poured out more coffee. He was ashame 
of his emotion; but, by heaven, that was 
the first of such violence he had wit- 
nessed; he knew that it happened; to a 
large degree its possibility had brought 
him to Cuba; yet directly before him, in 
a square beard and a decorating ribbon! 
On the floor was the torn painted gauz 
and broken ivory sticks of a woman's 
fan. 


HE echo of that futile shot followed 
Charles Abbott to the Escobars, 

where, because of the often repeated 
names of its principals, he recognized 
that the affair was being minutely dis- 
cussed. The room in which they sat 
had French windows opening on batconies 
above the Prado, a marble floor, and 
hanging from the remote ceiling, an im- 
mense chandelier of glass and pendant 
lusters. Its white frosty sparkle, like an 
illuminated wedding-cake, unaffected by 
cold prismatic’ green and red _ flashes, 
filled the interior with a brittle and 
chilly brightness. The chairs of pale gilt 
set against the walls, the dark island 
rugs, the darker heads of the Escobars, 
looked as though they were submerged 
in a vitreous fluid that preserved them 
in a hard pallor against any decline 

But it was cool; the constant night 
breeze, beginning, fluttered the window 
curtains and swayed the pennants of 
smoke from the cigars. Domingo Esco- 
bar finished what was evidently a satiri- 
cal period with a decisive clearing of 
his throat. He was a small, rotund man 
with a gigantic mustache laid without 
a brown hair misplaced over a mouth 
kindly and petulant. His wife, Carmita, 
obese with indulgent indolence, her placid 
expression faintly acid, waved a little 
hand, like a blanched almond, indicative 
of her endless surprise at the clamor of 
men. Andrés was silent, immobile, fault- 
less in his severity of black and white. 

Charles had begun to admire him in- 
ordinately: above everything, Andrés 
possessed a simple warmness of heart, a 
generosity of emotion, together with a 
fastidious mind. Fortunate combination! 
And his person, his gestures and flash- 
ing speech, his brooding, were invested 
by an intangible quality of romance; 
whatever he did was absorbing, dramatic 
and—and fateful. He was a trifle aloof 
in spite of his impulsive humanity, a 
thought withdrawn as though by a shadov 
that might have been but his unfailing 
dignity 

Charles’ gaze wandered from him to 
Narcisa, who, Domingo Escobar had 
said, resembled a flower-bud. As she 
sat in pale yellow ruffles, with her slim 
hands clasped and her composed face 
framed in a wide dense stream of hair 
she was decidedly fetching. Or, rather, 
she gave promise of charm; at present 
she was too young to engage him in an} 
considerable degree. Narcisa, he con- 
cluded, was fourteen. At very long 
intervals she looked up and he caught a 
lustrous, momentary interrogation of big 
black eyes. A very satisfactory sistet 
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to wash fine cottons 
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season. 


physical welfare. 


next year’s work at school. 


Let us help you find one. 
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Now Is the Time for Camping 


BYE RYWHERE children are eagerly anticipating the camp 
The long happy days 
hard white sands by the ocean are dreams in fact. 
sailing, riding, woodcraft and nature study, under the wise guid- 
ance of experienced councillors, enhance the mental, moral and 
Story telling around the evening camp fire and 
dreamless sleep in the fresh cool nights end unforgettable days 
which are among the most worthwhile experiences of youth. 
Happy weeks of work and play store up energy and health for 


in the pine woods or on the 
The swimming, 


The camp is the best place for your child during the summer. 
Write us whether it is for a boy or girl, 
the location you prefer and how much you wish to pay for the 
Our service is free but please send us a stamped envelope 


School Service Department 
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for Andrés Escobar to have; and won- 
dering at the absence of Vincente, the 
eldest son, Charles asked Andrés about 


his brother 
\ marked constraint was immediately 


visible in the family around him. Vin- 
cente, he was informed abruptly, was 
out of Havana; he had had to go to 


Matanzas 
the Prado 
detail 

party ol 


Later, on the balcony 
Andrés added an absorbing 
“Vincente, we think, is in the 
liberation. But you must say 


ovel 


nothing. I do not know; Vincente will 
not speak; but Mamma has noticed the 


vendarmes in front of the house, and 


when she drives.” 


“TI should like to talk to him,” Charles 


\bbott declared; “you must arrange it 
lor me Look here: there’s nobody 
around; I might as well tell you that’s 
why I came to Cuba, to fight the cursed 
Spanish. I’m—I'm serious; there’s noth- 
ing I wouldn't do; and if I have to be 
killed, why, I am ready for that. It’s 
all worked out in my head, except some 


petty little details. Cuba ought to be 
free; this oppression is horrible, like a 
spell on you—you're all afraid to more 
than whisper—that must be broken. I 
have a good little bit of money, and I 
can get more. You've got to help me.” 

Andrés clasped his hand ‘This is 
wonderful! His lowered exclamation 
vibrated with feeling. “How can you 
have that nobility! I am sven to it, 
and Jaime and Remigo Florez and Tirso. 
But we are going to wait; we think that 


when the 
eight of 
well known 
against a wall 


is better ° 
time 


them, 


Spain shall pay us 
comes. Those students, 
who were shot, were 

They put them 
by the prison and fired. You could hear 
it clearly. But when we are ready, the 
Spanish Volunteers—” Hatred closed his 


to us 


throat, drew him up rigidly. “Not yet,” 
he insisted; “this shall be different, for- 
ever. Perhaps your country will help 


us then 
Charles was increasingly 
couldn't, he felt, wait, 


impatient; he 


delay his gesture 





for freedom. He conceived the idea that 
he might kill the Captain General of 
Spain in Cuba, shoot him from the step 
of his carriage and cry that it was a 
memorial for the eight medical students 
he had murdered. Andrés dissuaded him: 
it would, he said, only make the condi- 
tions of living more difficult, harsh, put 
off the other, the final, consummation 

Below, on the promenade, the rows 
of gas-lamps shone wanly through the 
leaves of the India laurels; there 
was a ceaseless sauntering throng of 
men; then, from the Plaza de Armas, 
there was the hollow rat-tat of drums, of 
tattoo. It was nine o'clock. The night 
was magnificent, and Charles Abbott was 
choked by his emotions; it seemed to him 
that his heart must burst with its expand- 
ing desire of heroic good. He had left 
the earth for cloudy glories; his blood 
turned to a silver essence distilled in 
ethereal honor; he was no longer a body, 
but a vow, a purpose. 


close 


One thing, in a surpassing humility, 
he decided, and turned to Andrés. “Very 
well, if you think the other is best.  Lis- 


I swear never to leave Cuba, 
never to have a different thought or a 
hope, never to consider myself at all, 
until you are free.” 

The intent face of Andrés, dim in the 
gloom of the balcony, was like a holy 
seal upon his dedication. A clatter of 
hoofs rose from below—the passage of a 
squad of the gendarmes on gray horses, 
their white coats a chalky glimmer in 
the night. Andrés and Charles watched 
them until they vanished toward the 
Parque Isabel; then Andrés swore, softly. 

Again in his room at the Inglaterra, 
Charles speculated about the complica- 
tions of his determination to stay in 
Cuba until it was liberated from Spain 
That, he began to realize, might require 
years. Questions far more difficult 
than any created by a mere immediate 
sacrifice—the attitude of his father, for 
example; he, conceivably, would try to 
him home, shut off the supply otf 


ten to me: 


rose 


force 
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money. Meanwhile, since the Inglaterra 
was quite expensive, he would move to 
a less pretentious place. And in_ the 
morning Charles installed himself at the 
Hotel San Felipe, kept on Ancha de! 
Norte Street, near the bay, by a Ger- 
man woman. 

His room was on the top floor, on 
really, a gallery leading to the open roof 
It was much frequented after dinner, in 
a cooling air that bore the restrained 
masculine chords of guitars; on the right 
he could see the flares of Morro Castle, 
and farther, the western coast lying black 
on the sea. He had his room there, and 
the first breakfast, but his formal break- 
fast and dinner he took at the Restau 
rant Francais, the Aguila d’Oro, or the 
Café Dominica. Late, with Andrés and 
their circle, their tertulia, Charles would 
idle at the El Louvre over ice-cream or 
the sherbets called helados in Havana 
On such occasions they talked with a 
studied audible care of the most frivo- 
lous things, while Charles cherished close 


| at heart the sensation of their dangerous 


secret and patient wisdom, the assurance 
that some day their sacred resolution 
would like lightning shatter their pre- 
tense of docitity. 


ET in spite of the dark texture of 
their minds, they were, at times, 
casually happy, intent, together, on mun- 
dane affairs. They were, all five, in- 
separable: Jaime Quintara, the eldest 
was even more of an exquisite than An 


drés; he imported his lemon-colored 
gloves by the box from Paris, where 
they were made to his measure; and in 


them, it was the common jest, he went to 
bed. He was almost fat, with absurdly 
small feet and a perceptible mustache 
In addition, he was in love with a girl 
who lived on Gloria Street; altogether 
he was a man of the world. Remigo 
Florez was absolutely different: the 
of a great coffee estate in Pinar del 
Rio, of limitless riches, he was still sim- 
ple and unaffected, short, with a round 
cheerful face and innocent lips. Tirso 
Labrador was tall and heavy; he had 
the carriage of a cavalry officer, a 
dragoon; and slow mentally, his chief 
characteristic was a remarkable stead 
fastness, a loyalty of friendship, admira- 
tion, for his more brilliant companions 
Tirso Labrador was very strong, and it 
was his boast, when they were alone 
that he intended to choke a Spaniard 
slowly to death with his naked hands 


son 


Except, however, for the evening 
Charles was rarely idle; upheld by his 
fervor, he studied Spanish with an in- 


structor through most of the morning 
and rode, or fenced in the sala, in the 
afternoon. His knowledge of Spanish 
supplemented by his friends, grew 
rapidly; he had, his teacher declared, a 
very special aptitude for the language 
Domingo Escobar got great delight from 


throwing sentences, queries, at him with 
inconceivable rapidity; and by pretend- 


ing that every phrase Charles attempted 
was senseless 

Narcisa, when he was present, con- 
trived to sit with her gaze on her hands 
folded in her ruffled lap and to lift her 
widely opened eyes for sudden interroga 
tions. She was, Charles was forced to 


admit, notably pretty; in fact, for a littl 
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How was 


she to know? 


INALLY he 
evening—the man who stirred 
the man, at last, who 


appeared one 


her heart 
captured her instant interest. 
All the rest had seemed only 
casual, arousing never a single, 
serious emotion. ; 
But he seemed so different! The 
there 


seemed to be an understanding. 


moment their eyes met 


They felt drawn to one another. 

Through a mutual friend an in- 
troduction was arranged. Then 
they danced. 

But only one dance! 

He thanked his partner and 
went his way. She saw no more 
of him. Why he lost interest was 
a mystery to her 
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cirl, she was a beauty. Now, if she had 
been twenty, he might have had a hope- 
less passion for her—hopeless not be- 
cause she failed to return it, but for 
the reason that he was a man without a 
future—some day, they both knew, he 
would leave her for stark death 

They went, Charles and Andrés, Tirso 
and Remigo and Jaime, to the Tacon 
Theater for every play, where they occu- 
pied a box in the first row, the primer 
piso, and lounged, between the acts, on 
the velvet rail with their high silk hats 
and canes and boutonniéres. At times 
there were capital troupes of players and 
dancers from Andalusia, and the evening 
was well spent. They liked, too, the 
carzuelas, the operettas in one act, largely 
improvised with local allusions. But they 
most warmly applauded the dancers 


NE such, La Clavele, from Seville, 

was announced by posters all over 
the city; and at the moment she was to 
appear on the Tacon stage, Tirso had 
his heavy arm about Remigo’s shoulders; 
Jaime’s gloved hands were draped over 
his cane; and Charles was sitting in the 
rear of the box with Andrés. The or- 
chestra began a sharply accented dance- 
measure,—it was a jota,—and a lithe fig- 
ure in a manton of blazing silks and a 
raked black felt hat made a sultry bow 

La Clavele was indolent; she tapped a 
heel and sounded her castanets experi- 
mentally; a reminiscent smile hovered on 
the somber beauty of her face. Suddenly 
Charles’ attention was wholly captured 
by the dancer; he leaned forward, gazing 
over Remigo’s shoulder, vaguely con- 
scious of the sound of guitars and sup- 
pressed drums, the insistent ring of a 
triangle. She stamped her foot now, and 
the castanets were sharp, exasperated. 
Then slowly she began to dance. 

She wove a design of simple grace 
with her hips still and her arms lifted 
and swaying; she leaned back, her eyes, 
under the slanted brim of her hat, half 
closed; and her movements, the rhythm, 
grew more pronounced. Through the 
music Charles could hear the stamp of 
her heels, the augmented shrilling of the 
castanets. Her fire increased; there were 
great scarlet peonies on her shawl, and 
they fluttered as though they were trou- 
bled by a rising wind. La Clavele swept 
in a widening circle on her hips, and 
her arms were now extended and now 
thrust down rigidly behind her. 

She dominated the cruel colors of her 
shawl with a savage intensity that made 
them but the expressions of her feelings 

-the scarlet and magenta and burning 
orange and blue were her visible moods, 
her capriciousness and contempt and 
variability and searing passion. Her 
hat was flung across the stage, and with 
her bound hair shaking loose from its 
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high shell comb, she swept into an ap- 
palling fury, a tormented human flame 
of ecstasy. When Charles Abbott felt 
that he could support it no longer, sud 
denly she was, apparently, frozen into 
the immobility of a stone. 

An uproar of applause rose from the 
theater, a confusion of cries, of “Olé!” 
“Olé!” “Anda!” “Anda!” “Chiquella!” 
A flight of men’s hats sailed like birds 
around her. Jaime Quintara pounded his 
cane until it broke, and with the others, 
Charles shouted his unrestrained Spanish 
approbation. They crowded into the 
front of the box, intent on every move 
ment, every aspect, of the dancer. After 
ward, at the Tuileries, Andrés expressed 
their concerted feeling: 

“The most magnificent woman alive!” 

Jaime went across the café to speak 
to a man who had a connection with 
the Tacon Theater. He returned with 
an assortment of information—La Clavele 
was staying at the St. Louis; she would 
be in Havana for a month; and she had 
been seen with Captain Ceaza y Santa 
cilla, of the regiment of Isabel II. This 
latter fact cast them into a gloom; and 
Remigo Florez so far broke the ban of 
sustained caution as to swear, in the 
name of the Lady of Caridad, at Santa- 
cilla and his kind. 

Nothing, though, could reduce their 
enthusiasm for La Clavele; they wor- 
shiped her severally and together, dis- 
cussing to the last shading her every 
characteristic. She was young, but al 
ready the greatest dancer the world had 
—would ever have, Charles added. And 
Andrés was instructed to secure the box 
for her every appearance in Havana; 
and they must learn, they decided, if 
she was to dance in Santiago de Cuba, 
in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Lima, in 
Cathay. They, if it were mortally pos- 
sible, would be present. Meanwhile none 
of them was to take advantage of the 
others in the contingency that she should 
miraculously come to love him. That 
incredible happiness the individual must 
sacrifice to his friendship, his oath above 
all other oaths—Cuba. The country’s 
name was not spoken, but it was entirely 
understood. 

They were standing on the lower floor 
by the stairs which led up to the salon 
for women; and sharply Charles grasped 
Andrés’ arm. Passing them was a slen- 
der and beautiful woman. Behind her 
strode a Spanish officer of cavalry, his 
burnished scabbard hooked on his belt 
against its silver chain; short, with a 
thick, sanguine neck above the band of 
his tunic, he had morose pale blue eyes 
and the red hair of compounded but 
distinct bloods. 

“La Clavele!” Charles whispered. “It 
must be that damned captain, Santacilla, 
with her.” 
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Nature has improved it. 
Time has mellowed it. All 
the bite and harshness have 
evaporated. 

And the on/y way to make 
pipe tobacco so mild and 
mellow is by two years’ 
ageing in the wood. 

It is significant that Velvet 
isthe fastestgrowingbrand. 
Liccerr & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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pipe 
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MILD and 


MELLOW 
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C ontinite d 


By t way, Mrs. Fisk said, 
you toe OO Wa tror i lor 
oO months, and it’s now six 1 want 
back toda 
The 1 S voice rose snr You 
eep the ro you've got, and be thank- 

ful for it 

Jean tapped Mrs. Fisk o1 e shoulder 
ot one cent of rent d et ft 
( In t \ ( 

l ( steadiest room i 
net neé | through be sed 





EAN was feeling ve f ( \s 
she jammed into the sub train 
7 ng girt wno was chew! Tul dt 


The Head that 6 = ee 
W. 21 ro Hi ™ 2 | about to confisc: he plant well- 
Cars 1S | Ing muscled elbow under the young person's 
and Thank you so much 
1 sank into the seat with a 
he other's scowl 
When she reached 
“ :, instead of taking up her pencil 
pail ‘Y long at the detail on which s at 
er sg a as work Then. very deliberately, she 
shrugged her shoulders and taking a huge 
foud | of from 
made her way along the hall to the door 
marked “Private.” She rapped smartly at 
I and when Mr. Elkins calle 
in!” she entered without af 
Elkins, said 


Ke c Pp raf C. eT QAainiv 
, int 


CAATININE 


her drawing-board, 
she gaze d 


he was 


; , 1 , 
UNnCIeE sketches her locker, she 


’ . ‘ w the door, 

P > Inst uy, without a Come 
; gle “Good morning, Mr 
be Wont you please ask Mr. Farrow to 
st .othene and enmiens come in? I have something 1 want to 
ever t beit r- say to both of you 4 

h untidy: ! The 


OlOLV. 
she | 


astonishment shone 
face. “I beg your pardon?” he said. 
, ; Jean nodded. “I know it queer, 
' Caddie -eatay hoch? ager meaths but I can’t go over Mr. Farrow’s head, 
~~ ne ee . and he refused to hand my suggestions 
, on to you. So I’m going to see you both 
: inew .; together.” 
g fingertips. There was silence in the room for a 
nle. tw : moment while the two eyed each other 
y, and have vely hands appraisingly. Then the boss fumbled for 
Ist nat ; the push-button. 
Jim Farrow’s lower jaw sagged 
et came in and saw Jean spreading 
, sketches on the desk 
hie sag “Miss Atwood has 
, which she will say only 
I gladly mail you py fr rl s, Farrow,” said Mr. Ell 
quite ready, Miss Atwood 
Jean cleared her throat 
richer rose than 


boss’ in his 


looks 


1 he 


her 


as 


something to say 
to the two of 


ins We are 


Her 


her 


} L- 
cheeks 


were a usual ; eyes 
. pane were deep and clear 

“We all know out in the other room 

that things aren't going well with our 

business, that we lose more bids than 

we win. They say that you, Mr. Elkins, 

are a field engineer, a construction ex- 

ecutive and not a bridge-designer. And 

as for Mr. Farrow. while he’s a first- 

class draftsman. he couldn't create a 

culvert for a country road And he’s 


shall make 
The 


determined that no woman 
designs for Elkins and Company 


He 





chief engineer is old-fashioned was 
clever when your father was here to 
supply the ideas, but he’s no good now.” 
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THE SWIMMING MASTER 


from page Q2 

Jean moistened her lips 
men stared at each 
was expressionless, but Jim Farrow’s 
flushed angrily 

Now, look here, Miss Atwoc 
began 

Wait 
What is 
his 


othe I 


a minute, Jim,” said th 
suggestion, Miss A 


] 


replied Jean, aving he 


vour 


n one of the sketches Here is a 

for the new bridge which I sket 
home You see, vou arent ( enoug 
You stick too closely to tra tio! Chere 
no reason why you sho 

expensive grading indicate 


engineer's and Mr. Farrow’s design. W 
a ful steel constructio1 H 
1 to Hill go, like this combination 
pension? Then you cut dow 
pense of your substructure 
The two men gazed in silence at 
sketches. Bold indeed, and gracet 
of obvious strength and simplicity s\ 


the great spider web across the canor 
“It will demand unusual care and 
sourcefulness of the field er 
course,” said Jean a little 
“but they say, out in the dra 
that you have no equal in 
field executive. There's 
concrete single arch at El Muerto and tl 
cantilever at Deep River and the thr 
mile suspension trestle at Twin 
You and your father must have 


th 


tila narvel 





great team, Mr. Elkins.” 
She was speaking as though she ar 
the boss were alone in the room Jin 





Farrow looked like a man of stone 
Elkins’ thin face was deeply flushed. H 
turned from the sketches to stare out 
of the window. After a moment he said 
gruffly : 

‘Jim, you go out and get the chief. If 
youll leave the sketches here, Miss At 
wood, I'll call you again in the course of 
an hour.” 

Jean bolted. She realized suddenly tha 
she was very thirsty and very weak about 
the knees. She returned to her ci 
sat for a long time, making a 
sketch of nothing in particular 
end of that time she was st 
the stony-faced Farrow. 

The chief engineer rose as she enteré 
the room. “My hat is off to you, Miss 
Atwood. It’s a real idea You've 1 
objections to some changes in detail, have 
you?” 

“That depends!” replied Jean carefully 

The boss smiled. “Sit down, Miss 
Atwood. There are a number of things 
to over. Farrow, tell Howard not 
start for Arizona today and tell th 
chaps in the other room there'll 
work for the next week. Now, then, 
Howard.” 


SK an 


careful 


3 


zo 





HE session lasted until mid-aftern 

When it was finished, Jean’s bridg: 
unchanged in its essentials, was the 
on which Elkins and Company w 
make its bid. She was glad that the rush 
into which the decision plunged all han 
was so great that no one thought t 
any particular comment on her shar« 
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| AN EMBLEM OF QUALITY 
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Chocolatiere” stands for “quality, high grade, purity.” 
The standards of the world. 








Established 1780 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 





In connection with the name WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. 
on a package of cocoa or chocolate the figure of “La Belle 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD., Dorchester, Mass. 
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f flirtation. Yet there was 
snob’s” manner that she ri 
well as would any accomplishe 

“Oh, Jean,” called Mrs. 
time to go up for dinner W 


All right: Ill have a swi 


F shortly replic | Jean Ci 
SAAD ig vent on to Elkins, “our part 
7 + ” n th | ol [t 1 arly 


e pe s nearly s 
| BEST RETAIL TRADE. ull 4 Come on i We'll havi 
“Cimde Mark Reg US Pat} aa irselves 
The boss plunged in after he 
Underwe BVD Without It ‘ me your strokes,” he said 








‘ a ; : ; 
conte! one lugne g 
> No, it’s 3 im. I 
» bit one cill ¢ ip l¢ it 
—y & — at the snailow en 


- The BVD Red Woven Label Pig og Signe 


' 
\ las is the Trade Mark by which they? ( I 
~ \ ire ne 
RQ ‘ The BVD. Company assures B a ae 
~— you the far-famed comfort, bl aed Oi Tle oie male a 
And sud enly there was 


long wear and dependable 
quality of its product 


his face that Jean never bet 
; ' 
7 


» 





The BV D Company 
New York 


r Bb INDERWEAI 





B.V.D" Slee . ed B.V.D." Coat Cut Under 
t n Suits (Pat shirts and Knee Length 


Cr h 
| U.S.A.)Men's$ thes Drawers, 85c the garment 
Youths’ $1.00 the 
o 
\ —$—$<—_— 


v ; 
dy 
4 








ink it out E 
the office knew what a mistak 
»4 making. What I wonder at is where I g 


the courage to talk to vou as | 

















Did it take so much « g 
thought —this very gently g 
shift of plans. So, she knew, would  overarm stroke, shook herself on the steps we'd talked to each other s ' 
nan in the firm, like a puppy, and dropped down beside knew each other perfectly. fron 
ng her contribu- the boss first day.” ; 
her He was a little white about the lips Jean looked at him quickly 
nay “Why did you deceive me last summer? ips giving ever so small a glimpse 
It was a cheap trick. You swim as well her white teeth. The boss laid his 
followed, nobody as you play tennis.” softly on her warm wet kne« Di 
lrawings, strain- Jean felt that she had it seem so to vou2” he urged 
sheets and specifications for the bid were her moment of revenge “Yes,” replied Jean, “even thoug 
finished on time Friday night. The boss ceive vou!” she cried indig were disappointed in me so long 
rdered the office closed all day Saturday, couldn't swim a stroke last n e “And vou in me!’ 
and Jean joined a party for a week-end I was more afraid of water than you can They both laughed. Jean looked d 
at Atlantic City possibly imagine. But no one can call at the thin. strong hand on her kne 
Sunday afternoon they all adjourned to 1 a coward twice.” ‘Why do you suppose I never ha 
the pool. Jean did not go in at first You mean that you've learned since? beau?” she asked suddenlv 
She was sitting with her feet dangling in Who taught you?” “Probably because vou never ite 
the water, watching her friends splash \ swimming master.” replied Jean one. But vou've got one n . 
about, when a pair of long, well-muscled thoughtfully, “who is considerable of a you want him or not. You nee o 
legs appeared beside her, and a familiar person, when you come to think of it.” around: the attendant went to supper fi\ 
irefully modulated voice said: “Hadn't you thought of that before?” minutes ago.” a 
Still afraid to go in, Miss Engineer?” “No, I was too busy fighting fear, and “So must I!” exclaimed Jean 
Jean looked up at the boss with startled after that I was too busy reforming you.” The boss rose too, and cau 
eyes. “Where did you come from?” she Jean's lovely black eves, brimming with her hands in his. 
exclaimed mischief, turned to the boss She lifted her lovely face and stare 
I heard you tell young Archer of “What did he have to say about you?” long and wistfully into the é : 
your week-end plan,” replied Elkins. “I asked Elkins, his face as inscrutable as above hers. They were very fil 
may be a failure as a bridge designer, but usual eyes, with a high degree Or pri le ar 
I can swim. Would you like me to give Why, nothing, of course; I was just intelligence in them. But evidently Jea 
you a lesson?’ 1 pupil.” found more than this in them, for wher 
“Yes, you may try.” Jean rose as The boss dropped his aloof manner the boss wrapped her in his arms as 
she spoke “Come along They were sufficiently to grunt. “He must be bald- he never meant to let her go, she on 
it the deep end of the pool, and she headed and toothless, then.” put her arms about his neck with th 
lropped over in a clean, silent dive, com Jean suddenly laughed. She never had gesture that is as old as Eve, a gest 
ng up twenty feet away Elkins did had a beau, never had wasted the richness expressing the highest, the deepest 
ot stir. Jean came back with a long of first love in the little searing processes sweetest joy that life can hold. 
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Donce GrotHers, DETROIT 








“ Kum-a-part,”’ 
of these original products, is stamped 
on the back of each. Imitations can- 
not decewve if you look for the name 
when you buy. 








‘The Buckle 


| Snaps ‘loo 





The Kuff Button 
The Belt Buckle 


} ler d Men's S 


F $1.00 to $20.00 
I Any Belt 


Button, 50e to $25 the pai 


Write for the Kum-a-part 
Book “"S 


of Correct Dress 


the registered name 


Che Baer & Wi Ide Co 





int a o~ 
DOr ‘ 





Wives or } Ss. oF else 
sweetie ol thev Il 
’ . e one 
ire \ | i g 


you . 
muc! It ‘ 
cari ( I . 
y - 
Pee | 5 < 
ette ( 





( mill } 
Ther £ s 
There goes 
ell 1e ( n . € 
prettiest I er seen! 
this thing 
Don't !ook meé 
wet Wi is il] 
int to know is: how 
switche tf to litt 
rellows KM vho i 
It’s tha It tle 
first Dase The one Ve 
She a 1 cr 





day?’ 

“Don't try to start 
growled 
nuts told 








i — { 
I come down e aisle 
toward third base—" 
“First base! shrie ke 


the right-hand side 
“No, it aint,” snarled 
way pitchers look at 


don’t an umpire face the 


way? I doped it out, 
one right on the—” 
“Oh, my 
‘That letter was 
a girl, not an umpire 
ask you a simple t 


see a left-hander 


I’m offa you for life—I’m 
Truck Darrow banged 

the table. “Oh, no, you 

through by a long ways. 


t} 


Bull Feeney—”’ 
“Me! 
“Ye-ah, you! 
idea to sink the hooks 
ou got ‘em in; now let’ 


Rube Ferguson 


“If Bull aint put wise t 
for his mother, 


up, he'll send 


on Sweetie. That will 
Well 


tor a lot of valler dogs 


prettier than ever 


read that letter again. 





Gawd!" m 


suppo sed 





Wasn't 


1 } 
chime¢ 


THE BULL BAITERS 


from page 59) 


Contin 


~ r \ 
S 
ster 
e street 
~ cc 
lat 
\ t 


vour bright 

hi We 
vou get ‘er 
it’s a frame- 
ind go call 
things up 
be show Ip 
wont we? Sav 
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il un 
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i et I in ) 
t i - t ~ 
Rk f 


gn j 
| 1) \ ) ed ¢ 
I S I was an 
I Xa I fut B s g 
i Vet o¢( a t 
ossed | He 
st in I 
I I x face 
e ta Looks like In 








est (a I wou I 
re Bu s at kind of 
| rong. I he 
4 burns us up. but I gx 
es g ng to cave in The 
ecks are irly all that w 
ik tte I 
It s € t 1 fellows ¢ 
ng, or \ believe me 
Kube Ferg ( grunted dis 


Let’s go get it Over 


T " 1 
ees interview between th ng of 
the Umps and three representative 


gy forn 


uC 
of the records of the Coast Leag 





what trancmracd - 
i Fanspired ever be 





Afterward the three ball-players 
ered soft-drink establishme 
sat down to think it over 


When I was over in Fran 
Rube. “I seen a big observation 
brought down by a shell. One 
it was up there, big as you ple 
ging at a cable and 

looked like a million cd 
next minute—bingo! Spurt o 
of smoke, and down she 
cavin’ in, and droppin’ faster 
There wasn't much left 
there; it kinda turned me.” 

Peewee nodded vigorously 
said something. I'm sick. If 
instead of 


shining in 


opened up on us. 


there lookin’. I’m going to drop 


to my 


sister, and tell her 
quainted with this Jane, and 
out Dolly's a good scout 
Sweetie can be induced to fall 
guy. and then everything’s jake 
“Now you're ( 
“Why didn’t you 
earlier? Your 
whole gang. and 
it up about 
Now gettin’ the old ey 
ball! This game aint lost yet! 
“No.” Rube Imitted, “it < 
but there’s two out in the ninth, 





then we can 


you re 


tell the 
little battin’-rally to save the 


I'll lead off. then.” said Peewee 


And he did—wrote home that 
implored his sister to come to 
cue. In Miss Patterson's behalf 
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cor 


when 





talkin’! said 
think of that 
sister can introdt 


what a grand fellow 





world it’s going to take 
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She Most Beautiful Gar 


in America 
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Master of the Highway 


Under the hood of the Paige 6-66 is a mighty 70-horsepower engine 
that performs its work with the ease and smoothness of a giant 
turbine. This vast reserve power means not only great performing 
ability but long life and uninterrupted service. 


Remember, that the Paige 6-66, Daytona model, holds every world’s 
stock chassis speedway record from 5 to 100 miles. Here is proof 
not only of superb performance but heroic strength and stamina. 


You should ride in the Paige to learn the zest of ample power 
and perfectly balanced chassis construction. Then you will at 
once notice the benefits of 131 inches of wheel base and 61-inch 
rear springs. 


And if you should desire to own one—as you undoubtedly will 
—there is a pleasant surprise in store. For the Master of the High- 
way is now yours for $2195. 


The New 6-66 Prices 


6-66 Lakewood 7-Passenger Touring - - - - - $2195 
6-66 Larchmont II, Sport Type -_s «+ | “eos 2245 
6-66 Daytona, 3-Passenger Roadster - - - - - 2495 
6-66 Sedan, 7-Passenger - - - - - - - - = 3155 
6-66 Limousine, 7-Passenger- - - - - - - - 3350 
6-66 Coupe, 5-Passenger - - - - - - - - - 3100 


All Prices F. O. B. Factory, Tax Extra Cord Tires Standard Equipment on all Models 















Pive 
r state | he her very. best 
Nothing cou please a young girl more 
than a ti om ion like that 
B she ( cre \ week 


‘ el! ct 
s i 
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ere 
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ere 





ne g i ss 3 int sent 
he vers ] bet e put a 
fe why she 
ont Cc ( ) ( y es Vi u can 
hgure oO st t e of stuff hed 
h 1 her er getting ( ters The 
t! r to ! sto g [ i ress on 


P' EWEE shook his head. “How you 
going to do that? Bull's in Portland, 





adress I l irs 
He's roke he’s li 
e le¢ ( it she t go to the games 
oO mort t | worse than 
I 
Pee s rig Lefty “Next 
Y e pla i ne ( in b i Wl be 
t 0 We « ) ok | over, and 
et ( er hes go the ¢ pep back, 
if he vhy we have to go 
( ( ¢ g shoe work 
hal e of these club officials ought to 
knc her. Last week, B give me the 


base - 
had 


Was 


hirst 
when we 


the Dag lt 


an Remembet 


trapped ot 





pretty « 
Bull ca il ot ¢ rse 1 give 
him the { expected him to 
tell N I ( DONOUSE n the 
same old place but all he Savs Was 
Well. George, I'm sorry it 1 booted it: 
but he looked safe to me, and I can't 
lo no more than call ‘em the way I see 
em , 

That’s just i said Lefty. “What 
can vou do when a guy talks like that 
0 VO He’s got you on the hip!” 

Rube Ferguson nodded grimly. “Mc- 
Govern’s wife was took sick last week 
ind seems like Bu heard about it 
Every day he Was askin ne boss how 


never turned in those 


fines I never seen a man 
Who'd ever have 


ist two 
n let ‘ 
so completely 


ght it of that 











wee since tha 
Charle Jackson slid inte I in 
carve on my Dull n es 
Oh. be I wanta te 
Neve in l Le \ 
ibout nat ( ot ( | 
‘ ! ig ] Dé 
Vi arte } } 
gotta ge ( f N 
B ooks 
pe S| 
of Fate pen 












} ] t s t Ss 
eT | scel 
~ i it \\ H 
Novy t she s 
He sees she ai n the 
Mavbe she’s sittin’ s 
Peewee suggested \ a 
give crowd the once-ove 
They tried to follow out t i. bu 
ail they succeeded in ce Os 
the ul Brick Met 
driven to S protest I ef- 





tive. No one seemed Miss 
O'Donnell’s address. 17 pe 
Then one Sunday a is 
game of the series, t ram 1aXe 


swiftly 





Bull Feeney pl g yases 
and all through the game certain play- 
1ey 

\\ ess 











‘What do you figure t g s do- 








ing?’ asked Ferguson \W s ( 

was lookin’ pretty go¢ I 

everything was jake H vas 

kiddin’ with me, eme é 
back { l ne ( Ke 


his pep 
but this afternoon he’s 
Brick was tellin’ me that Bull tried to 
beg off workin’, I 
partner being 
for it. I tell you, he 
“It's the heat,” said P 
them fleshy guys sut 1 th 
Ye-ah, but this one aint ev 
You watch Bull tryin’ to « 





new, they wouldn't stan 








diamond on a play at t un 
like he was drunk I wonde tf he’s 
hittin’ the old bottle?” 

‘“He’s calling the plays too good for 


that,” Lefty remonstrated. “No, tl 


st in; that’s all 








yu 


going to last the 





EFTY came 
turn. Bul 
finish on his feet- 
wee Patterson was the last batter of the 
day He sent a 
short, and was off like a shot, 
beat the throw He lost out by such a 
margin that he 
flashed past the bag, hoping that Bull 


very ne 
i eenev JUST 
“~< 


ind that 











tWwistil 
} 


Ciose 





might give it to him. But Feeney was 
lumbering heavily forward, one thumb 
crooked over his shoulder, and his lips 


framing the word, “Out!” 
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the game IK 


Then, with 
1 took a ft 


of the Un ps 
toward his dressing-roor 
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: one s n 
pert T} 5 ne 
I come t Ww 
In the Rospitalr | 
it s ( LE B 
gp cron propped hims 
ting posture with 
spoke slowly: 
N she aint bad « ‘ 
g t out all rig 3 
g get Tit t¢ pg 
He said Peewer \ 
vays the wa I ask \ 
( ever sé g 
1t fall for a fa i 
Tis a eer Stor) I x 
This e girl, you n : 
Same e as Bill kK gan’s S 
was 1 ested in the y 
bit she encourag 
nds « whether an er 
a walk heal 0) she goes 
pital and falls for one 
srafts Operation is s 
when she is comin’ out f 
( oform, she calls this g 
until Doc decides to s 
and ask him what the hell’s the g 


The fellow’s 


thing O. K., 


explanation makes 
but the little girl is s 


you said she was going 
Peewee protest 

> King of the Umpires gri 

n The color was coming 





So I did,” he assented I was 
callin’ the play the way it looke 
> aint going to die. Better still, s 
that is, she be a 
with aid of the fathea Y 
have much t 
always lived clean 
uilt husky. There was one thing 
could her, and the doc 
twould save her—” 
“What was that?” the 
“Blood.” he answere¢ 
and every drop of it straig 
Lift me up, you birds 
the bandages on me left a 


her I'd be back right after the gan 


1 
going tO Waik— 


give 


neart 
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C he Hinds Cre-Maids have beauty rare 
Each one is a perfect dream. 
For they always use each day with care 
- HINDS HONEY*eALMOND CREAM - 








Copyright 1922 
A.S. HINDS CO 





These are the dainty maids who bring 
To you this useful, beautiful thing, 
To soften your skin in a healthful way 
Making it lovelier every day; 


Dry, rough hands grow fresh and smooth, 
Windburn and Sunburn, Hinds will soothe. 
“Catchy fingers” soon disappear, 

Muddy complexions change and clear; 


Daily use on your hands and arms 
‘ . 2 . This attractive HINDS 
Gives you the skin that always charms. WEEK-END BOX con- 
. Health and Comfort are hidden there eS ths ea ee 


A smoothness fine and a perfume rare. Cream Toilet Requisites 


pure, fragrant, refined, 





benencial. Charmingly 


Truly a treat in life’s daily scheme, boxed in old rose 


a © You'll find Hinds Honey and Almond Cream. gon: Page 


All druggists and department stores sell Hinds Honey 

and Almond Cream. We will mail you a small 

sample for 2c or trial bottle for 6c. Booklet Free. 
Ask your dealer for Hinds Cream Superior 
Toilet Requisites, but if not obtainable, order 
from us. We will send postpaid in the U. S. 





SS’ A. S. HINDS CO., Dept. 29, Portland, Maine 
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© Alice, in all Wonderland 


found nothing so delicious as Post Toasties 


ecw knows the wonderful 
story of Alice, and how she took 
a drink that made her grow into a 
teeny, weeny girl. And then how she 
ate the cake that had “eat me” written 
on it with currants, and grew into a 
great, big giantess, so tall she could 
scarcely see as far as her own feet. 


In the delightful and fanciful story 
of “Alice in Wonderland,” that was 
very wonderful food, you must admit. 
But not nearly so wonderful as Post 
Toasties are actually. 


For these delicious, crisp, and satis- 
fying corn flakes help little boys and 
girls to grow just the way they would 
like to grow, 
great big. 


Not teeny, weeny, or not 
But just right. 


Post Toasties are the corn flakes 


you want—called by their particular 
name because of their particular 
quality. In crispness, flavor and 
“body,” Post Toasties have a charm 
which you are sure to recognize as 
belonging to them, alone. 


You can’t think of a more de- 
licious dish for breakfast or lunch than 
a brimming bow] of Post Toasties right 
from the wax-sealed package, with 
cream or good milk, and a sprinkle 
of sugar if desired. Nothing quite 
like that flavor, and the wonderful 
oven-freshness! 


Post Toasties are easy to get and 
easy to serve, and there are many help- 
ings from a package. All good grocers 
sell Post Toasties. To be sure of these 
perfect corn flakes, order by name 
and get the Yellow and Red package. 


—— im proved com flakes 
Tg ALWAYS IN COOD TASTE Gh 
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WITHOUT MERCY 





V-shaped heels and great claw-marks at 
the ends of the toes. 

“A bear—a grizzly, too!” the man 
ejaculated as he bent down to study the 
footprints. “Lord, he must be a whop- 
per. It’s surely old Mose. There hasn't 
been another grizzly in these mountains 
for ten years. The cattle-men offer a 
thousand-dollar reward for Mose, Gov- 
ernor, old chap. Are you game to make 
a try for it? We need the money.” Un- 
equivocally the Airedale registered that 
he was. 

Kootenai Jones hurried back to his 
cabin and dragged out his skis. He oiled 
his rifle and tested it with a trial shot 
against a distant snowbank, for hunting 
old Mose was a life-or-death adventure, 
as two men whose mangled bodies, found 
on the bear’s cold trail, had well proved. 


LL Colorado knew Mose, a gigantic 
grizzly who had traveled down, 


years before, from his northern haunts,. 


the Colorado cattle-ranges 
such an easy and satisfying hunting- 
ground that he elected to remain. Full- 
grown steers were an easy prey to him, 
as many a wrathful cattle-man could tes- 
tify. He was a killer, a bear renegade, 
and he neither asked nor gave quarter to 
man or beast. Mose was the one bear in 
a thousand which would attack a man 
rather than run from him, and twice he 
had taken human life. For two years 
the Cattle-men’s Association had adver- 
tised a reward of a thousand dollars to 
the man who collected old Mose’s debt, 
long-overdue, to the world he defied. 

With a pouch of food slung across his 
shoulders, for Mose was a great traveler 
and the trail might be a long one, Koo- 
tenai, with Governor leading the way, 
skied up over the ridge on the bear’s 
trail. 

“Mose is planning on a_ beefsteak 
breakfast. We'll find him in the valley; 
and,” laughed Jones grimly, “we'll be a 
thousand dollars richer before nightfall 
—or they’ll find Governor and me when 
the snow melts in the spring.” 

Just at the edge of the woods Koo- 
tenai Jones saw other tracks—a man’s 
—which cut into the bear’s at right angles, 
and then swung round to follow them. 

“Competition!” he murmured. “Pos- 
sibly help in a crisis, too, though the 
man ahead of me is more likely to need 
it than I, for I don’t see any dog-tracks 
with his, and Mose will scent him first 
and pick an ambuscade that'll force the 
fighting to close quarters.” 

A rifle-shot echoed out over the snow. 
Instantly both man and dog stopped, 
waiting in tense silence for another. 
None came. Kootenai Jones sprang for- 
ward with reckless haste. 

“On, on, Governor!” he cried. “No 
man is fool enough to fire one shot at 
old Mose and stop—not if he is able to 
fire another. We're needed, boy.” 

The trail twisted now, first to the 
right, then to the left, as the bear 
hunted through the wooded valley for the 


and found 





(Continued from 
page 79) 





hiding-place of the cattle. Suddenly 
Jones came upon a spot in the snow 
where, in a ten-foot circle, it had been 
trampled by only two bear-tracks instead 
of four. 

‘“Here’s where Mose scented the man 
behind and stood up on his hind legs 
to locate him,” Jones commented with 
keen alarm. “I’m hoping we wont find 
what I fear we will,” he added as he 
hurried on. 

Governor was but a dozen feet ahead 
of his master as they came to a spot 
where the bear’s tracks rounded the 
point of a great rock. Governor had 
ceased his growling, but his hair stood 
straight up from neck to tail. He 
looked toward the rock, then back at his 
master, then again to the rock and crept 
forward, stiff-legged, a step at a time. 

“I understand you, boy. He’s there,” 
murmured Kootenai. 

Inch by inch he crept around the point 
of the rock, and then as the dog turned 
its farther side, he heard the great rum- 
bling roar that was old Mose’s battle- 
challenge. In a single leap Kootenai 
reached Governor’s flanks. 

The bear stood upright upon his hind 
legs with his great forearms outstretched 
as if in anticipation of the death-hug he 
coveted. His height was a single inch 


short of nine feet. His wicked little 
red-rimmed eyes gleamed murder. The 
lips that were curled back across his 


muzzle exposed fangs long as a man’s 
fingers; and snarls of anger and defiance 
rumbled hoarsely from his throat. He 
was the personification of outlawry, un- 
repentant and unconquered. 


HE grizzly was a scant twenty feet 

from him and Kootenai knew that 
in a space measurable only by seconds 
either he or the great bear must die. 
Almost he regretted this, for as the two 
paused for the fraction of a second be- 
fore their death-combat, old Mose, by 
his reckless fearlessness and undaunted 
courage. compelled his unbegrudged ad- 
miration. 

But Mose gave no enemy time to in- 
dulge in sentiment. With a final roar- 
ing challenge, he advanced upon the 
pigmy adversary whose strength, he well 
knew from the experience of many 
wounds, lay in the fire-spitting thing that 
rested against his shoulder. 

Kootenai dropped his forward sight 
to the bear’s left breast and pulled the 
trigger. A swift gush of blood stained 
the shaggy breast-fur where the heavy 


bullet struck, and Mose clawed at his 
wound with furious anger but came 
straight on. Once more the man’s rifle 


spat out a _ steel-jacketed bullet, but 
Mose, though sorely wounded, neither 
stopped nor hesitated. His immense 
fore-claws flexed murderously as he 
reached out to seize a man, the most 
hated of living things. 

Kootenai Jones was without illusions. 
He knew that he stood within a hand’s- 
grip of death. He had st#i time for 


one more shot. If his third bullet failed 
to fell or stop old Mose, there was no 
escape from the long-clawed paws that 


seemed, even now, almost above his 
head. 
UT now Governor, the Airedale, a 


creature so insignificant in size that 
the bear had ignored him as unworthy of 
notice, sprang upon the huge enemy of 
his beloved master and sank his sharp 
fangs deep into the tendons of the hind 
leg. Old Mose turned his head to lo- 
cate and destroy this new enemy with 
one downward sweep of his paw. 

And then, under his rifle-sights, Koo- 
tenai Jones saw what he had longed for: 
that hand-sized spot on the side of the 
head through which, ranging upward, a 
bullet can scarcely fail to tear its way 
through to the brain—which frontally is 
so marvelously protected. Flame leaped 
from the rifle-muzzle, now so close to the 
bear’s head that it almost touched it. 

Old Mose’s outstretched paw, which 
was reaching down to decapitate the dog, 
dropped limp against his flank. He 
rocked for a second, drunkenly, and then 
with a final roar of hatred and defiance 
toppled headlong into the snow. Old 
Mose was dead; and as he had lived, so 
he died—defiant. 

Kootenai Jones had faced death in 
many forms and in many places during 
the years of his wanderings, and always 
he had been unafraid; but now, as he 
looked down upon the fallen Goliath of 
the mountains, he wiped cold beads of 
perspiration from his brow and felt no 
shame. They were a just tribute to the 
worthiness of the foeman he had slain. 
Almost sorrowfully he measured old 
Mose’s body with his eye, and then as 
he glanced beyond him and saw a rifle 
upended in the snow, he remembered the 
unknown hunter who had preceded him. 

There was no sign of the man visible, 
but the snow at the spot where Kootenai 
had first seen the bear was splotched 
with great crimson stains. 

“Old Mose got him. He must have, if 
those bloodstains tell the truth. But 
where is he?” he cried aloud. Then to 
the Airedale, which still was harrying the 





bear’s body with victorious ecstasy: 
“Governor, here! Find him! Hunt him 
up, boy.” 


There was no man, dead or living, near 
the rifle—the shattered stock of which 
gave mute testimony of tragedy. There 
were no tracks leading from the spot in 
any direction. 

“Strange!” exclaimed Jones. “A man 
carried that gun. A man fired the shot 
I heard. And yet he’s vanished with- 
out leaving a footprint. Ah, Governor 
seems to have the answer,” he rejoiced 
as the dog, after circling about, sprang 
upon a snowdrift, raised his muzzle in a 
doleful howl and began to dig frantically. 

Three feet beneath the surface of the 
snow Kootenai found what he expected 
and dreaded to find. It was what had 
been a man before old Mose’s ruthless 
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He swapped a gold 
mine for a can 
of Edgeworth 


Of course William didn’t know how much 
gold there was in the mine or he wouldn't 
have paid so high a price even for his be- 
loved Edgeworth. 


As he writes the story with lead pencil 
on the back of a map— 


Dear Mister Larus & Bro. Co. 


You'll notice I ain't going to let them people 
what puts out that xxxxxxx (this was the 
name of a competitive friend's product) stuff 
get away by their lonesome in the high price 
class; cause they're just tinhorns anyway 
alongside of me, what traded a claim in the 
Diddyrod country one time for a small tin of 
Edgeworth. 

And the sourdough what got the claim from 
me for the Edgeworth took eighty thousand 
dollars out of the ground what I didn't think 
was in it. 

William Craigie 


Salchaket Post-office 
Alaska 


That was the most expensive can of 
Edgeworth that ever was bought. We have 
many letters from our 
friends who have gone 
to great lengths to get 
their favorite tobacco. 
We prize them all, but 
this one has a particu- 
larly warm place in 
our hearts. 








We don’t want 
any Edgeworth 
smoker to have to 
pay more than 
the regular price 
for Edgeworth. 


We do want 
every pipe-smok- 
er to try Edge- 
worth, and_ it’s 
just pleasant 
for us to send free samples to any pipe- 
smoker as it is for a pipe-smoker to hand 
his can over to someone who’s run short. 


as 


If Edgeworth doesn’t suit you, it’s no 
use trying to sell you any. 
samples will soon tell you, and you'll be 
like the rest of us—happiest with a pipe of 
Edgeworth between your teeth. 


| claws had made him what he was—a 





If it does, the | 


sightless, faceless, moaning Thing, ripped 
into raw meat from brow to breast. 

Jones needed no explanation to un- 
derstand what had happened. The man, 
following the bear’s trail, had come upon 
him where the cunning Mose lay in wait 
for his pursuer behind the rock. He had 
fired his one shot as the bear seized him 
and clawed him, with one sweep of his 
giant paw, into a mangled bit of human 
wreckage. And then, disdaining further 
mutilation of a beaten and dying enemy, 
he had flung the man bodily into the 
snowdrift in which Governor found him. 

Kootenai Jones lifted old Mose’s last 
victim tenderly in his arms and laid his 
head upon a pillow of snow. A glance 
at his wounds was sufficient. No surgeon 
on earth could have aided him. 

“My God, what devil’s work!” Koo- 
tenai cried; and then as he remembered 
that his dog had saved him from a like 
fate, he added: “For the first time in 
twenty years, I thank God.” 

The man moaned, and between the lips, 
which alone remained of a face, spoke. 

“Ludovic, Ludovic!” he mumbled. 
“Wherever you are, hear me before I 
die. I swore I would tell you.” 

Kootenai Jones’ hands clenched until 
his nails bit into his palms. 

“Your name, stranger, what is it?” he 
demanded hoarsely. 

“Worthington—Frederic Worthington,” 
was the choked answer. 

“No! No—no! You can’t be Worth- 
ington. You sha’n’t be. You are not,” 
cried Kootenai desperately. 

“Yes — Frederic — Worthington,” 
mangled lips repeated. 

Kootenai Jones shrank away from the 
hideous Thing at his feet as from a leper. 
After twenty years his search was ended. 
At last he had found the false brother- 
officer who had stolen his wife and child. 
But he had found him—thus! His first 
thought—that Fate had cruelly defrauded 
him—altered as he remembered the bit- 
ter years that had passed since he looked 
back, as he started to Umballa, and saw 
his wife waving him a farewell from the 
porch of their bungalow at the army post 
in India. 

Had Fate defrauded him? Rather had 
it not furnished him a revenge inhumanly 
perfect? Never had he conceived such 


the 


| an exquisitely merciless hour of retribu- 


Send us your name and address on a | 


postcard. If you want to help us further, 
give us the name of the dealer from whom 
you usually buy your tobacco. 


Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are put up in pocket- 
size cans, in attractive tin humidors and 
glass jars, and in various quantities in 
between those sizes. 

For the free samples, address Larus & 


Brother Company, 42 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, | 


Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the same 
price you would pay the jobber. 


tion as that which now was his. He had 
only to stimulate his helpless enemy to 
clear consciousness with a few drops of 


| brandy, only to tell him that Westcliffe- 





Jones was beside him, only to taunt and 
torture him with bitter, unanswerable 
accusation; and then as a fitting, final 
climax, to laugh back at the helpless, 
sightless Thing that old Mose had made 
of Frederic Worthington, as he, Ludovic 
Westcliffe-Jones, mushed jubilantly home- 
ward, leaving the man he had hated for 
twenty years to die lingeringly and alone 
in his blindness. 

“Without mercy!” That was his sworn 
vow against Worthington, and the means 
to fulfill it were now provided beyond 
the conception of human imagination. 

Kootenai Jones uncorked his brandy- 
flask and trickled liquor, drop by drop, 
between Worthington’s lips. The man’s 
gibbering moans gradually became less 
incoherent. Consciousness was return- 
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ing to him under the influence of the 
stimulant. 

“Who are you?” the mangled lips 
questioned faintly at last. 

Kootenai leaned low over the victim 
of old Mose’s fury. 

“Twenty years ago I was Ludovic 
Westcliffe-Jones,” he answered, with the 
pent-up bitterness he had nursed during 
all those years making each word a sepa- 
rate menace. 

The man’s body grew rigid; his hands 
clenched, and his breath came in the 
gasps of overpowering emotion. 

“Thank God! My search is ended. 
I’m glad even if you kill me. Anyway, 
that’s a kindness now,” Worthington 
gasped. 

“I’m not going to kill you. I’m going 
to leave you—leave you here alone as 
you are,” Kootenai answered without 
pity. 

“Leave me—like this!” The maimed 
body quivered visibly under the torture 
of the thought. “Can’t blame you, 
though—not even for that,” he managed 
to articulate as he strove, evidently, to 
summon courage to face the inevitable. 
“If you'd leave a gun about—somewhere 
near—where I could find it—I wouldn’t 
have to wait so beastly long,” he added 
haltingly with long intervals of agony 
between the words. 


OOTENAI looked down helplessly 

at Frederic Worthington—rather at 
what remained of him. Never in all the 
past years—not even as he knelt above 
his wife’s grave—had he suffered as he 
suffered now, in this hour he had ex- 
pected to be full reparation for all he 
had undergone. 

“Much to tell you. Time’s short. 
More brandy!” the lips that were so 
terrible to see continued. 

Kootenai gave him the liquor and 
propped him against a bank of snow 
with hands that were tender in spite of 
himself. Worthington lay back inert, 
seemingly gathering all his strength for 
the ordeal of speech. 

“She left a message for you—with me 
—on the night she died,” the lips began. 
“‘Find Ludovic. I want him to know 
the truth. Say I love him—always have 
loved him, not you. I wronged him, but 
—I’ve paid. Tell him I would have 
gone back if I had dared. Ask him to 
think of me with pity, not anger. Ask 
him never to let our little Milly know. 
Swear you'll tell him.’ I swore I would. 
I’ve hunted you for years to do it. I 
heard of you at Yampa. Was going to 
your cabin when the bear got me.” 

The faint voice trailed off into mum- 
bling incoherence under the effort of the 
long speech. Kootenai Jones supported 
Worthington in his arms and gave him 
liquor with hands scarcely able to hold 
the flask. “Without mercy,” the vow 
which for so long had been the watch- 
word of his existence, slipped unnoticed 
out of his life, to become a part of 
the never-to-be-resurrected past. Again 
Worthington struggled back to conscious- 
ness and spoke. 

“IT was a rotter, Ludovic, and I paid 
oe. I sewia....... God, what a price I 
paid that night at the Teslin Creek 
cabin, when I knew from her dying lips 
that she always had loved you, not me,” 
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Sales Mounting Higher and Higher 
In Greatest Hupmobile Year 


The first quarter’s Hupmo- 
bile business for this year is 
closed just as this is being 
written. 

The completed sales figures 
positively clinch the conclu- 
sion indicated by the first two 
months—that this is the great- 
est year in Hupmobile history. 
Sales and production volume 
in March was higher than the 
company ever before experi- 
enced for any one month. The 
quarter far exceeded any pre- 
vious first-quarter record. 


New Thousands Are 
Coming to Hupmobile 








Two significant things are 
happening. 

First, the Hupmobile is being 
bought by those who now see 
how futile it is to try to get 
enough more in a car to make 
a higher price worth while. 
Second, it is being bought, 
also, by those who are finding 
out that alesser price can prove 
to be anything but paemeny. 
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All these, of course, in addi- 
tion to those who have learned 
by their own Hupmobile ex- 
perience, how much it means 
to satisfactory ownership to 
have the extraordinary sound- 
nessand reliability, the notable 





| How Hupmobile Sales | 
|| Are Sweeping Upward | 


Without a single exception, Hup- 
mobiledistributorshaveincreased | 
their requirements for this year, | 
one hundred per cent over last | 
| on The total increase in the | 
| b for the first | 
Zz quarter of 1922 was 172 per cent 
|} over the first quarter of 1921. The 
following typical examples among 
Hupmobile distributors cover the 
quarter ended March 31st.’ 





Atlanta 271% Jacksonville.. 50% | 
Boston 257% Kansas City. . 233°, | 
Charlotte 70% Los Angeles...201% | 
Chicago 195% Milwaukee. . 1007, 


Cincinnati 158% Minneapolis. . 120%, 

Cleveland 90% New York 145%, 

Dallas. 126% Pittsburgh 50% 
Des Moines.. 50% San Francisco 2757, 
Detroit. ..14% St. Louis 275% 
Fort Worth. ..230% Sioux City... .100% 
Harrisburg... 200% Syracuse 100%, 
Huntington 33% Toronto 75% 
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economy, and service, and 
long life always associated 
with the Hupmobile. 

For 14 years the Hupmobile 
has been best known for these 
qualities. Known for them not 
only in its own immediate cir- 
cle, but by allowners ofallcars. 





Reaping the Harvest 
Of Faithful Service 





What more natural than that 
these additional thousands 
should be coming to the 
Hupmobile now? 

People are buying carefully 
and critically. They are choos- 
ing proven goodness and value 
and life-long service. 

The Hupmobile today is reap- 
ing the harvest of its years of 
faithful service in this country 
and all over the world. 

Touring Car, $1250; Roadster, $1250; Road- 
ster Coupe, $1485; Coupe, $1835; Sedan, 
$1935. Cord Tires on ail models 
Prices F. O. B. Detroit—Revenue Tax Extra 
Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
cakennba nsige 
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Profit | 
| 


— Sh hy —— 


‘Sw éet| Rowe o Crary 


Suly|5 925° BY/J 8757 


Aug /§87/ | $936 | $8 $65 
Sept $667 $226 8527 
Oct. 5200; 8993 $703 


Do you want 
an Income like these? 


Are you willing to step into a position today, without 
training or previous experience, where you are absolutely 
your own boss, where you can set your own hours 
work when and where you please—and have an income 
of $50.00 to $200 a week”? Then send me your name and 
1 will tell you how to get started 

I want 500 men and women to take orders for Comer 
Raincoats right in their own communities I will make 
you the same offer I made Sweet, Rowe and McCrary 
Rowe was a baker and started by using only his spare 
time, yet he makes around $800 a month MeCrary was 
making $2.00 a day and now his earnings are close to 
$9,000 a year No matter where you live, or what you 
do, you can increase your income if you will devote one 
or two hours each day to this proposition No experi- 
ence is necessary. I will furnish a complete selling 
outfit, will tell you what to say and how to make the 
money. I will see that you get your profit the same day 
you earn it, without waiting, without delays 


Read These Earnings Records 


Newton made $614.58 in October, Robinson made 
$703.60, Wilson made $445.11 Hamilton made $721 in 
September. Conners made $613 Ed Wimberly makes 
from $250 to $350 a month in his spare time only. 
Maggie McCoy wrote: “My earnings will be over $3,000 
this year." George Garon made a clear profit of $40.00 
in his first day's work H. G. Greenwood cleaned up 
$354 in his second month as a Comer representative. R 
W. Krieger made $20.00 net profit in one half hour 
A. B. Spencer made $625 in one month. I now offer 
you this same opportunity. 


Make Cash Profits 


The opportunity I offer you will pay you cash profits 
from the start Comer Coats are advertised in The 
Saturday Evening Post and other national magazines. 
This makes it easy for you to make sales. You simply 
take orders for Comer Raincoats and I deliver them by 
parcel post to your customers If your proftts for your 
first day's work are $10.00 I will see that the ten dollars 
are in your pocket in cash at the end of the day 


Special Opportunity for Women 


We have a special proposition through which any 
woman can add $25.00 a week or more to her income by 
using one or two hours a day spare time 


Send No Money 


Without obligation to you, I will send you complete 
details of this proposition. I will show you how hundreds 
of men and women have been wonderfully successful I 
know that this is a big opportunity for you I know that 
you, too, can succeed, and I am willing to prove it to 
you, if you will just write your name and address on the 
coupon below and mail it to me now 

Remember—it will not cost you one cent, you 
will be under no obligation And this may be the one 
outstanding opportunity of your life to get started on a 
proposition that will make you independent. 


C. E. COMER, 


The Comer Mfg. Co., 
Dept. O-315, DAYTON, OHIO 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


The Comer Mfg. Co., 

Dept. O-315, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please tell me how I can make from $50.00 to $200 a 
week as your representative. Send me complete details 
of your offer without any obligation to me whatsoever 








Name 


Address 





| Worthington’s faint voice continued. “I 
loved her—selfishly; but I did love her— 
and she never cared—only thought she 


did, just at first... .. God, how that 
hurts! That night she died, and I knew 
—that’s when you had your revenge, 
| Ludovic.” 
| Worthington paused. Then: 

“I've been a failure every way—no 
more than I deserve—but I've taken care 





of Milly. I’ve never let her know about 


her mother. She thinks she is my 
daughter.” 
Kootenai Jones’ clenched teeth re- 


vealed the depth of this new wound, but 
he made no sound. 


“She’s a woman now, beautiful, but 
bad health—lungs—I sent her to the 
Tucson Sanitarium—she’s there now. 
I've nothing to leave her. You'll have 


to take her back, Ludovic. That’s all, 
I guess. Will you leave me the gun?” 

Kootenai Jones bowed his head and 
took both Frederic Worthington’s hands 
in his own. 

“For twenty years I have sworn I 
would deal without mercy when I found 
you,” he whispered remorsefully. “I’ve 
kept my hatred alive by repeating the 
oath each day. I thought I must right 
my wrongs, never guessing they had been 
righted for me long ago. The past is 
wiped out clean, Worthington. Am I 
going to leave you a gun? No! I'm 
going to save you if I can.” 

But no man could do that. 
had done his murderous work far too 
well. Late that night in a deserted 
range-rider’s cabin, to which Kootenai 
Jones had carried him, Worthington 
roused suddenly from a deep stupor and 
sat upright. His hand groped for Koo- 
tenai’s and crushed it with superhuman 
strength. 


Old Mose 
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“I see her,” he cried. “Ah, yes, more 
beautiful than ever; but Ludovic, she 
says she’s waiting for you, not me. She 


is yours—there.” 

With a sigh Frederic Worthington fell 
back into Kootenai’s arms and lay quiet 
and very still. 


N his cabin, ten days later, by the 

light of a reeking oil lamp, Kootenai 
Jones, with Governor watching approv- 
ingly, was writing a letter to his yo 
ter in Tucson. It was the second he had 
written. In the first he had broken the 
news of Worthington’s death. He wrote: 


I have just received the check due 
your father as reward for killing the 
bear, and I am forwarding it to you. 
I want to tell you, too, that the father 
of whom you are so justly proud de- 
serves everything, and more, that you 
write of him. He was the best pal a 
man ever had. He and I were part- 
ners in the mine of which I wrote, 
and I'm glad to tell you now that 
each day’s work I do makes me more 
certain I'm almost upon the pitchblende 
I know is here. When I find it, and I 
will, your share will make you a rather 
wealthy young woman. Yes, I will 
go to you in Tucson as you request. 
Above all things in the world, I shall 
love that best. 


Kootenai Jones laid down his pen and 
gazed into the crackling fire, but not 
with the brooding, morose eyes that had 
been his through the years now past. 
The Airedale edged closer to him and 
laid his head upon his knee. 

“Yes, Governor,” Kootenai agreed, as 
if the dog had spoken, “you’re quite 
right. When a man says he will deal 
with anyone without mercy, it’s himself 
he’s threatening.” 





/RENFREW AND THE NEW GENERATION 


(Continued from page 69) 





“Why, don’t I?” 

“You couldn’t!” she replied, with a 
cruelty natural enough under the circum- 
stances; for she was deeply offended with 
her mother, and her mother had been 
Renfrew’s champion. Somewhat as a fa- 
vored pupil is tormented after school as 
a proxy for the inaccessible teacher, Ren- 
frew was harried now; and Muriel had 
already constructed in her mind a frag- 
ment of drama that urged her on with 
the work. The parents of the heroine 
of this fragment meant to force upon her 
an undesirable person, incapable of any 
thought or act that could interest or sur- 
prise her, and to drag her down to that 
person’s level by means of the discredited 
institution of marriage. Such also was 
the purpose of that person himself. Nat- 
urally, she was not the less inclined to 
see him suffer on that account, and she 
gave herself this consolation from time to 
time, as they walked along, though most 
of her observation of him was with the 
edge of her eye, in profile. 


IS color had become as high as hers, 

his expression that of one who 

bears almost as much as he will; but 
when he spoke, he seemed to be (vo- 
| cally, at least) still placative and humble. 


“I suppose I couldn’t understand,” he 
said. “Probably you’re right, Muriel, 
and I don’t belong to what you call the 
new generation, and wouldn’t know how 
to understand ’em if I tried. It’s kind of 
funny, though.” 

“What is?” 

“Why, when I’m at a dance, or out at 
the Country Club, or anywhere where 
they are,—I mean the ones you and I 
grew up withwhy, they don’t seem so 
terribly mysterious.” 

“I should think not! 
those, Renfrew!” 

“Don’t you? Who do you mean?” 

“T mean the ones that think.” 

“Well, which ones?” he insisted mildly. 
“For instance, take the other girls—” 

“TI certainly don’t mean any of them!” 

“Well, the other young men—” 

“Nor any of them!” 

“Well, then,” he said reasonably, 
do you mean, Muriel?” 

“T mean all those over the country who 
are doing the real thinking and leading.” 

“But you don’t know any like that in 
this town? I mean, except you?” 

“Never mind,” she said. 

“I only meant if you’re the only one 
around here, why, how many do you sup- 
pose there are in the other—” 


I don’t mean 


“who 
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| barrassment. 


“Never mind!” she repeated, more 
sharply. 

“All right,” he returned. And yet if 
| she had looked at him then (as she did 
not), she would have seen upon his face, 
for an instant, the expression of one who 
makes a desperate resolution. However, 
this external symptom passed at once, 
leaving the usual smooth surface; and he 
said, as submissively as before: “I guess 
I got off the subject. Anyhow, I was 
really thinking about what you said about 
marriage.” And without altering his 
tone he continued, as by a casual after- 
thought: “I think all such things ought 
to be put a stop to, myself.” 

“All what things?” 

“Why, Muriel!” he exclaimed, with 
the air of coming upon a bright thought. 
“What makes you ask me that? If you 
know everything I think, why would you 
ever have to ask me a question?” 


HIS drew from her a sigh lamenting 

that she need be at the pains to ex- 
plain so simple a matter. “I have to ask 
you questions because you express your 
thoughts so vaguely that often no one 
can be sure what you're trying to say. 
Just then you mentioned marriage and 
went on to say that you thought ‘all such 
things ought to be put a stop to.’ But 
since you believe in marriage—” 

He interrupted her. “What makes you 
say that, Muriel? What makes you think 
I believe in marriage?” 

“What makes me?” she echoed, and 
laughed disdainfully. “When you pro- 
posed to me only last week!” 

“I did?” he said, wonderingly. “It’s 
funny I don’t remember it.” 

“Yes, it would be!” she agreed. . 

“T mean, you must have misunderstood 
me.” 

“No doubt!” 

“But Muriel,” he protested, “a pro- 
posal is usually understood to mean when 
a man asks a girl to marry him.” 

“Didn’t you ask me to marry you?” 

“I certainly didn’t.” 

“What!” 

“T didn’t say a single word about any 
such thing,” he said firmly, “—not about 
my marrying you or your marrying me, 
that is. I don’t know how you ever got 
such an idea.” 

At this she turned her head to observe 
him with a sudden intensity. “You de- 
liberately deny that you proposed to 
me? 

“Oh, no,” he said. “I only meant I 
didn’t propose anything like our getting 
married.” 

“Then what was it you did propose?” 

“Well—I just thought—” He hesi- 
“T only—I only thought—” 

“Go on!” she said dangerously. “If 
you claim that you weren’t proposing 
sanatege to me, what were you propos- 
ing?” 


“Why, I wouldn’t propose getting mar- 


ried. Not to anybody!” he exclaimed. 
“Didn’t I just tell you I think it ought 
to be put a stop to? For instance, I’ve 
got a theory—” 

7 don’t care to hear any of your 
theories,” she informed him sternly. 
“What was it you proposed to me?” 

“Why, I didn’t really propose anything 
to you,” he replied, with increasing em- 
“If—if you'll just remem- 
ber our—our conversation, Muriel—why, 
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you'll see I never said anything positive, 
right out, at all. I—I just thought 
maybe you'd be willing to kind of be en- 
gaged to me, or something.” 

“What!” 

“That was all,” he said. “I only 
meant we could be engaged or something. 
You don’t have to get married just be- 
cause you're engaged or anything like 
that, of course. Why, probably four or 
five times as many people get engaged 
as get married, and of course they’re 
right about it, and there are good reasons 
for it. You take people that are en- 
gaged or anything like that, well, just 
look how much happier they look than 
married people! And besides, anybody 
can tell that engaged people think twice 
as much of each other as married people 
do. Why, anybody that’s got any sense 
at all would like to be engaged, or some- 
thing, but when it comes right down to 
marrying,” he concluded, “why, that’s 
a mighty different question. Myself, I 
believe it ought to be put a stop to!” 

Miss Eliot halted abruptly and faced 
him. “Are you in earnest?” she inquired. 
“Do you deliberately state that you 
didn’t mean you want to marry me?” 

“But, Muriel, how could I have wanted 
to go as far as that when I believe, my- 
self, it ought to be put a sto—” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“Why, no. I only—” 

But she cut him short. “Then, if you 
please, I'll ask you to go home.” 

“Why, I just left there.” 

“Go anywhere!” she said fiercely. 
“Anywhere in the world except near me!” 

Upon that, she turned sharply about, 
and with her head high and her expres- 
sion destructive, went hurrying back to 
her own gate. Passing within its pro- 
tection, she swept it to a violent closure 
behind her, and at the same moment, 
from between compressed lips, seemed to 
address it injuriously. “Idiot!” she said. 

Indoors, she avoided contact with her 
mother, and having reached her own 
room, locked the door and repeated to 
that quiet and pleasant apartment the 
word that she had just hurled at the 
gate. “Idiot! Idiot!” she said. Then she 
tossed her brown hat on the bed, and ap- 
parently called either the hat, or the bed, 
or both, the same thing; after which she 
threw herself upon a blue lounge and 
spoke in a like manner to the ceiling. 


FIND You Everywhere,” ‘she had 

written, in a poem produced at sev- 
enteen, before her discovery of free verse 
struck-from her the shackles of rhyme. 


I find You everywhere, 
In ev’rything: in stars 
And in the sea, the sky, the air, 
The clouds, the earth—oh, 
even in the cars 
That on the shining rails go 
speeding there! 


The unexpected “theory” of young Mr. 
Mears had at least won him a ubiquity 
rivaling that of her loved “You” of the 
poem; for Muriel found him everywhere 
and in everything that day. Even after 
sunset, as she paced up and down the 
yard in the dusk, alone, she was still 
naming things “Idiot!” for Renfrew. 

Although her windows offered of his 
dwelling-place a view that uSually in- 
cluded too many views of Renfrew him- 
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The Right of Way to Tire Leadership 


A year or so ago, the American public placed 
the leadership of the tire business in the hands 
of the men who make U. S. Royal Cords 
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= E first Royal Cord Tires 
x6) i] were madeand sold in1916. 
No cut-and-dried story 

| could possibly account for 

their position of command 
today—earned in a short 


It mostly comes down to the car- 
owner as an out and out human being. 
Forget him as a mere tire customer and 
consider him as a personality. With an 
inborn instinct for quality. With a pride 
in demonstrating his quality beliefs. 

How many tire manufacturers, would 
you say, have even guessed that Amer- 
ican car-owners were shifting so fast to 
better tires? 

+ * * 

Certainly U. S. Royal Cords have 
proven this fundamental thing— 

For every low-grade tire made there is 
arising some motorist with a fine, human 
indifference for it. 

He and his kind have become out and 
out loyalists of Royal Cord Tires —as 
representing the highest expression of 
their demands. 








The makers of United States Tires urge upon 
body—manufacturer and dealer alike 
—a new hind of competition. 


Let us compete for more and more 
public confidence, 
Let us compete for higher and 
higher quality. 
Let us compete for still more 
. — 
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Fifty-three 
Factories 





Multiply this man by a million or 
more. Then sit down and weigh his 
tremendous deciding influence. 


* * * 


Today, for the production of 
U.S. Tires, there is erected and 
operating the largest group of 
tire factories in the world. 

The men who make Royal 
Cords are quality workers and 
quality merchandisers. 

Their spirit of leadership 
is the spirit of constancy 
faithfulness — a simple, 
understandable policy. 

VU. S. Royal Cords 
have come to be the 
measure of value 
of all automobile 
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Oldest and Largest 
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Rubber Organization in the World pir ty-five branches 
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self, a fortnight now passed during which 
the insulting young man remained invis- 
ible to her. It might be supposed that 
Muriel did not so much as glance in the 
direction of the house opposite; but a 
consuming indignation is so like a con- 
suming fondness that she looked at it 
perhaps even oftener than if she had been 
a victim of the latter. No one was per- 
mitted to be a witness of these glances, 
however, and when she went outdoors by 
daylight, there was not a hint of such a 
thing; but from the shadowy interior of 
her room her eyes searched with a hot 
fire the house and yard across the street, 
while her favorite definition was heartily 
breathed in that direction. Members of 
Renfrew’s family were unconscious recip- 
ients of both the fiery glance and the 
definition, as they went in and out or 
lounged in the pleasant yard; but the 
theorist himself, Muriel decided, must 
either have left town or contracted the 
habit of using his alley gate and back 
door. Yet she doubted his possessing 
intelligence enough to be that much 
ashamed of himself. 


HEN, one day at lunch, she had sud- 

den news of him from her father. 
“Has young Renfrew Mears been having 
any trouble with his face?” he inquired, 
addressing his daughter. 

“*Trouble with his face’?” she re- 
peated, frowning. “Not more than he 
inherited from his parents, I suppose.” 

Mr. Eliot, an absent-minded man, 
looked rather surprised. “Why, I de- 
clare! Haven't you noticed his face 
Muriel?” 

“Never with any pleasure,” 
turned. “Not at all, lately.” 

“Why, I declare!” her father said, his 
surprise increasing. “I thought he was 
usually over here about three or four 
times a day! And you haven’t seen his 
face at all lately? Well, I declare!” 

Muriel offered no vocal response, 
though the coldness of her silence con- 
veyed the impression that she was a per- 
son of refinement, not pleased by the in- 
troduction of such a topic as this face 
her father appeared to find so interesting. 
Mrs. Eliot, on the contrary, showed a 
friendly anxiety. “I hope the poor boy 
hasn’t been in an accident,” she said. 
“Was it bandaged?” 

“No, not at all,” Mr. Eliot replied. 
“But I rather think it ought to be. A 
bandage would certainly look a great deal 
better.” 

“It isn’t anything serious, is it?” 

“Yes, I rather believe it is,” he re- 
turned judicially. “I think it must be 
considered so. At least, from the point 
of view of appearance I think I'd call it 
pretty serious.” 

“But what is it? 
with something?” 

“Well, that describes it fairly well,” 
said Mr. Eliot. “He’s raising a beard.” 

At this Mrs. Eliot uttered an exclama- 
tion of relief. “Oh, is that all!” she 
added. 

“You wouldn’t say so,” her husband in- 
formed her, shaking his head, “not if you 
could see it. The greater part of it is 
very unsuccessful.” 

“Good gracious! What in the world is 
he doing such a thing for?” 


, 


she re- 


Has he broken out 





“T didn’t inquire,” her husband. said. 
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“It’s one of those questions people who 
don’t want their feelings hurt learn not 
to ask.” 

“Where did you see him?” 

“Downtown,” said Mr. Eliot. 
walking about quite openly.” 

“Mercy! Is it as bad as that?” 

“Worse than anyone could tell you,” 
he said. “You'd have to see it.” 

“But what in the world is he doing it 
for?” 

“You've already asked me,” her hus- 
band reminded her. “But it’s a question 
that’s kept haunting me too, ever since I 
saw him. It struck me that no one could 
deliberately do such a thing except for 
some unavoidable medicinal reason, so to 
speak. That’s why I asked Muriel if 
she knew of any trouble he’d been having 
with his face; and yet, when I looked at 
him, it didn’t seem as if that could be the 
reason. There were plenty of transpar- 
ent places where I could see that his com- 
plexion hadn’t a blemish on it.” 

“How terrible!” 

“No,” said Mr. Eliot thoughtfully. “It 
doesn’t inspire terror exactly. Wonder 
—a kind of sympathizing wonder—is what 


“He was 


you feel. I should call it a wonderful ef- 
fort.” 
Mrs. Eliot glanced at her daughter, 


then meditated for a moment, and said 
cheerfully: “I suppose they all have to 
go through a transition period, but come 
out very nicely afterward.” 

“You are now referring to young men 
her husband inquired, “or to whiskers i in 
general?” 

“Yes,” she said. “Don’t they usually 
look all right by the time they’re com- 
pleted?” 

“When they can be, no doubt they do, 
sometimes—to those that like them.” 
Having thus responded, not without some 
rather ominous implications, Mr. Eliot 
accepted a cup of black coffee, applied 
the flame of a small silver dragon to the 
end of his cigar, and turned upon Muriel 
the solemn gaze of a father settling 
down in perfect bodily comfort to the 
bedevilment of his offspring. “I was go- 
ing to suggest, Muriel,” he said, “that you 
somehow get it hinted to him that your 
taste has changed.” 

“I’m afraid you don’t always make 
your meaning quite clear,” his daughter 
returned coldly, not condescending to 
humor his mood, which she easily per- 
ceived to be a frivolous one. “I believe 
we may as well change the subject.” 

“Why, no,” he said. “If I’m so foggy 
that you don’t understand the subject of 
my discourse, how do you know that you 
wish to change it? For the sake of 
greater lucidity I'll explain that Ren- 
frew’s attempted beard gave me the idea 
you might have been speaking admiringly 
to him of King George, or of Marx, or 
possibly of Moses, or even Grand Ad- 


~miral von Tirpitz—or could it have been 


Henri of Navarre, or Francois Premier, 
or perhaps Lord Salisbury, or Mr. Secre- 
tary Hughes? George Washington, Crom- 
well and Julius Caesar were shaven men, 
but on the other hand Abraham, Homer, 
Charlemagne and Michelangelo are un- 
derstood to have been whiskered. This 
early part of the twentieth century is 
provincial in time, which is really as stu- 
pid as being provincial geographically: 
the nineteen-twenties are too local, so to 
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THE IMPORTANCE 
OF EDUCATION 









“Knowledge does not comprise all which is contained in the large term 
of education. The feelings are to be disciplined; the passions are to 
be restrained; true and worthy motives are to be inspired; a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled, and pure morality inculcated under all 
circumstances. All this is comprised in education.” — DANtEL WEBSTER 











HE gravity of making a wise 
educational selection was of no 
greater import to Webster than it is 
to every parent at the present time. 


A child’s mind is an open and 
impressionable one—the future is 
molded and determined by the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon its 
development during childhood and 
youth. 


These influences, therefore,should 
be wholesome, constructive and 
noble. Not only must the academic 
program of the school be of the 
highest grade, but the home en- 
vironment of the institution should 
be rich in those attributes which 
make for high ideals and strength 
of purpose. 


The country’s finest private 
schools are listed in our school 


The School Department 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Turn now to our school section on. pages seven to eighteen this issue 





















section each month. From their 
catalogues you can judge in detail 
of their merits. But a catalogue 
can give you little of the school’s 
intangible assets of personality and 
spirit. Only by visiting the school 
while in session (which is often 
impracticable) can you gain this 
knowledge. Many schools will 
send a representative, or furnish 
the names of former students in 
your locality. 


If necessary, our School Depart- 
ment will help you. The Director 
has visited private schools in every 
section of the country and knows 
their academic and home life. This 
knowledge is at your disposal with- 
out cost or obligation. During 1921 
we assisted over 2000 parents and 
future students in the selection of 
the right school. Write in detail to 
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speak, to recognize that many of the 
very greatest figures have been bearded; 
and it takes a heroic spark in so young 
a man as Renfrew Mears to imitate them 
in the teeth of our modern populace 
Knowing him well, my reason immedi 
ately makes me conclude that any sucl 
spark must have been implanted from 
without. 

“The rest of the deduction,” pursue: 
Mr. Eliot, “is childishly simple for any 
schoolboy, as people say who don’t know 
schoolboys. You, my daughter, are the 
most probable implanter of sparks within 
that bosom, I seem to gather, and there- 
fore I take it that about two or perhaps 
three weeks ago you spoke to him of the 
admirableness of some bearded magnifico, 
or perhaps it was only of the admirable- 
ness of beards. He has kept out of your 
sight, I go on to deduce, until he can 
bring you, not the flecked and feeble bud, 
but the full flower in blossom. On the 
other hand, a moment’s startled obser- 
vation of the growth has convinced me 
that his ever attaining so far is a matter 
of the gravest doubt. On that account I 
suggested your getting word to him that 
you don’t care for rococo architecture 
as much as you thought you did—in a 
word, that your taste in hirsutics has 
changed. Then the poor young thing 
might take heart to shave, and come over 
here once more. Does this make the 
matter any clearer?” 

“Yes, thank you,” Muriel said with no 
increase of geniality. “Now may we 
change the subject?” 

“Yes. Let us now turn to the discus- 
sion of Renfrew’s emotion when he re- 
ceives your liberating message. Will he 


| feel just the joy of a simple heart, or 


| Mr. Mears any message.” 


| reddened with the heat of it. 


will he know a shade of regret for—”’ 

“Excuse me!” Muriel interrupted, ris- 
ing abr_ptly. “I’m not likely to send 
And with a 
stony dignity she walked out of the room, 
leaving her father to the reproaches of 
his wife for not knowing when to display 
a little tact. 


URIEL’S stony dignity was of the 
kind that has a fire smoldering 
within the stone; the surface is somewhat 
So, when 


| she came out of her gate, a little before 





five o’clock that afternoon, a casual pass- 
er-by might have bephrased her as a 
“blushing young divinity;” but indeed her 
blush had no divinity, being on the con- 
trary inspired by the Furies. For al- 
though the windows across the way gave 
no sign of life, yet it seemed hatefully 
possible that there was a rat behind the 
arras; the interstices of the lace curtains 
were ample for spy-holes. 

Had there been such a spying eye as 
she suspected, she was worth the work, it 
may be said—her appearance being far 
beyond what mere self-respect demands 
of a girl who is going to a garden party 
She had been deliberately at the pains 
to make herself beautiful, putting more 
time and mind upon her garnitures than 
would popularly be thought consistent in 
an Intellectual. Briefly, she was in the 
most exquisite and highest state of after- 
noon toilet possible, and why should any 
lady get herself into such a state except 
to be a treat to the eye? Of course the 
answer is that too much treating may be 
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HE La Belle Pattern is 
illustrated, gracefully mod- 
eled in delicately grained Ivory 
Pyralin. This pattern with its dis- 
tinctive transverse handle, is a 
iniversal favorite. La Belle and 
Du Barry patterns are made in 
Shell Pyralin and Amber Pyralin 
as well as Ivory Pyralin, plain or 
decorated. Sold at the leading 
stores everywhere. 
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IVORY 


ralin 


loved of all are the 


OST 
M gifts which live for years. 


With intimate daily use, the Pyralin 


toiletware she received on her wed- 


ding day will serve as a pleasant 


and constant reminder of the giver. 


As all patterns are standard, a gift 
of a few articles can be added to 
from time to time until the set is 


complete. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC, 
Pyralin Department 
ARLINGTON, N. J. 


OU PONT 


Look for the name 


“Pyralin” stamped 
on every article, 
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Some men don’t use | 


a hair brush—WHY? 


A MAN either parts his hair, brushes it straight 
back, or both. 
But 


brushed. 


whatever style he affects, a// the hair has to 


be 

Men with thick hair find that the ordinary brush does 
not go through, so they use a comb to make the hair 
go the right way and their hand to smooth it down. 


The brush for these men and all men is the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Pen-e-tra-tor. It goes all the way through. It 
combs and brushes at the same time. It massages the 
scalp and promotes a healthy condition. 


Stiff bristles set widely apart is the construction that 
makes this the kind of brush that a man requires. 

Look at one next time you are in any store where 
hair brushes are sold. 


It will tell its own story—you will see its advantages. 


Sold in the yellow box made familiar by the Pro- 
phy-lac-tic Hand Brush and Tooth Brush. 


Florence, Mass 
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FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO 


Canadia \g y 47 St. Pau 
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cruel; moreover there can be no doubt 
about the identity of the person whom 
she desired to punish; and yet, with the 
suspicion that he might be looking at her 
she became the more furious! 

Like almost all anger, this was anger 
thrown away, for she was spied upon by 
no one. The scene of the festival whither 
she was bound lay not far beyond the 
next corner; and even at a little distance 
from the place she heard sounds betoken 
ing a liveliness unusual in so mild a gath- 
ering as she expected. A hedge inter 
vened, but when she had passed round 
it and entered the garden, the first figure 
to meet her eye was that of young Mr 
Mears. 


O see him at once, singling him out 

from the two score or so of young 
people in the garden, was inevitable; for 
he stood among them much as a star of 
the theater stands among his company 
centralized to the point of highest con- 
spicuousness by the general action and 
grouping. The emphasis thus placed upon 
him was the more remarkable for being a 
feature of Renfrew’s premiere, to 
speak, as a focus of social attention 
Characteristically, he had always been a 


SO 


; background figure, “correct” and a little 
| timid, one of those indistinguishable hov- 


erers at a tea, ready to murmur laughter 
as an instantaneous token of geniality 
when so little as the weather was men- 
tioned. But today proved his timidity 
to be of the type that upon occasion 
more than merely reversing itself, turns 
completely inside out, exposing strange 
things from an unsuspected interior. 
Profuse as had been Mr. Eliot’s ver- 


| bosity at lunch, it had not quite prepared 


Muriel for what she now saw actuallv 
before her. The hair upon Renfrew’s 
head was of a lustrous brown, charmingly 


| polished with golden lights, and no one 


could have anticipated the fitful auburn 
that had made its appearance upon his 
well-shaped cheeks and chin. An ad- 
mirer might have called it the red badge 
of courage, for although the people to 
whom it was now being exhibited were 
all of a neighborly and everyday fa- 
miliarity with Renfrew, as with one an- 
other, they were young and correspond 
ingly unsympathetic. A high degree of 
must unquestionably be al- 


“Howdado!” the young hostess said, 


when Muriel greeted her. “You've no- 
ticed him, haven’t you? I mean Renfrew 
Mears. What on earth’s come over 
him?” 


“T don’t know.” 

“Well, if you don’t, nobody does! Of 
course everybody thinks you told him 
you admired somebody with a beard, 
Muriel. Didn’t you?” 

“T did not.” 

“Well, it’s really nothing for you to 
get up-stage over,” the girl returned 
“Of course everybody’s sure you're re- 


| sponsible somehow. Honestly, what did 


“T have nothing whatever to do with 
him or his affairs.” 

“No? Well, the only other explana- 
tion is that you’ve driven him about 
crazy: he certainly talks like it. Just 
listen to him!” 

To listen to Renfrew just then was 
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CAfier 2000 years-a superfine face powder 


HE more delicate the texture of your 
skin, the finer should be the face 
powder you use to enhance its beauty. 
Enchanting to the eye, the smoothest 
skin reveals itself under a magnifying 
glass as made up of countless tiny 
mounds and valleys. 

To lay a transparent, even bloom on 
such a varying surface, a face powder 
must be superfine. Ordinary powders 
show because their coarse grains fill the 
depressions and give that coated look 
which is so common. Yet women have 
waited twenty centuries for the inven- 
tion of a superfine face powder. 


Hand-sifting a primitive process 


Cleopatra's powders, we know, were 
hand-sifted through gauze. Queen Eliza- 
beth, Marie Antoinette,Empress Eugenie 
used powders madeinthe same primitive 
way. Not until the remarkable new 
Melba process of air-sifting was per- 
fected, was the first super-fine bce 
powder created. 








Melba Skin Cleanser 
50 cents 


Melba Massage 
Cream, 50 cents 





lelba Skin Lotion 
35 cents 


Compare Melba with any other face 
powder, imported or domestic. Apply 
them side by side. Note how much 
finer Melba air-sifted powder is. How 
closely it clings. How difficult it is to 
blow or even wipe away. How natural 
and transparent is the effect it gives. 
How smoothly it blends with the tone 
and texture of your skin. 

Clinging and blending as it does, 
Melba air-sifted powder is hardly 
affected by wind, heat or moisture. It 
stays on. Youcan motor or dance, play 
golf or tennis without fear that your 
complexion will lose its freshness. 


How complexion charm is gained 


Melba air-sifted powder gives an ex- 
quisite bloom to a woman's beauty. But 
complexion health and charm lie deeper. 
Every inch of your face contains hun- 
dreds of oil-laden pores, which are 
almost invisible cial dds oil and body- 
wastes, mingling with outside dust and 
dirt, accumulate and clog them. 


Washing with soap and water only 
clears the surface. MelbaSkin Cleanser, 
applied daily, will penetrate the trouble- 
breeding stuff within the pores and little 
by little bring it to the surface for re- 
moval. Following this, a stimulating 
massage with Melba Massage Cream 
will flush the tissues and refine and 
restore the pores to normal. 


This test is easy to make 


Melba air-sifted powders and Melba 
face creams can be bought at 40,000 drug 
and department stores. Send the coupon 
below with 25 cents for a test package 
containing generous samples of 

Melba air-sifted Face Powders 
Melba Skin Cleanser 

Melba Massage Cream 
Melba Vanishing Cream 
Melba Dry Rouge 

Melba Skin Lotion 


To the first twenty thousand who 


accept this test offer, we will send our 
new booklet, “The Art of Make-up.” 





LBA 








50 cents to $2.00 





Melba Rouge Compact 
Large size, $1.00; small, socents 


MELBA MFG, CO. R. 


Name 


Street No. -.-.- 


4235 Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


I enclose 25c (stamps or silver) for which send me 1 trial 
tube of Melba Skin Cleanser, 1 trial tube of Melba 
Massage Cream, 1 trial tube of Melba Vanishing Cream, 
oul |] 1 trial bottle of Melba Skin Lotion, sample of Melba rouge, 
Ei ;| and sample packets of Melba air-floated face powders. You 
j | are to include your book, “ 


The Art of Make-up,”’ free. 
Print plainly with a pencil 














MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 25 CENTS 
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unavoidable, in fact. He stood close by, 


addressing himself rather heatedly to a 

no ; group of attentive and delighted audi- 
ppg tapas tors. “I never in my life said anything 
of the kind!” he declared. “I always 


Manicure preparati 


of Quality 


did feel about such things the way I 
do now. I think they ought to be put 
a stop to!” 
HE response was one of those cho- 
ruses of laughter not infrequently 
heard upon school-grounds when a taunt- 
ing circle gathers round some unfortu- 
nate child. “You can laugh!” Renfrew 
retorted hotly. “But you better look 
out!” With that, he turned away, went 
to join another group, and apparently 
explained a grievance. He was received 
with hypocritical sympathy, which shifted 
to the frankest mockery only a moment 
later. “I know what I’m talking about!” 
he could be heard protesting. “I know 
from my own thinking about it, and it 
ought to be put a stop to!” 

The haughty Muriel walked to the 
other end of the garden, as far from the 
merrymakers surrounding Renfrew as the 
limits of the place permitted; but she 
found it impossible to remove herself 
from the orbit of his new celebrity. The 
most devoted of her girl-friends, Eleanor 
Middleton, following to join her, could 
speak of nothing else. 

“What have you been doing to. the 
poor thing, Muriel?” Eleanor inquired. 

“What ‘poor thing?’ ” 

“Muriel!” the friend exclaimed 
“Don’t be such a hypocrite! What’s the 
use with me? Besides, everybody else 
knows it as well as I do; the poor thing 
couldn’t break out this way unless it was 
something about you. Look at that gang 
around him now; they’re giggling at 
| him, but they’re all looking at you!” 
And she added, in a frank way: “For 
that matter, so’s everybody else!” 

“Let them look!” 

“But aren’t you going to tell just me, 


@ |X +>? : 4 
DoYouPerspire? *i)), (0° 





USE HYGLO FOR A 
MANICURE SUPREME 


It Costs No More Than Others 


Women of wealth and culture show 
such a preference for HYGLO that 
some think it expensive. Yet HYGLO 
costs the same as the preparations of in- 
ferior merit used by women who do not 
know its excellence. 

35c buys HYGLO Nail Polish — in 
powder, cake or the popular liquid 
form. HYGLO Cuticle Remover, at 
35c, contains twice the quantity of other 
brands. Each preparation has_ that 
Super - Quality which distinguishes 
HYGLO from all others. 


Individual preparations and sets (at 50c, $1.50, 
$3.00) are sold at department and drug stores. 
If not easily procurable, we'll handle your order 
by mail. A small sample, with booklet, ‘For 
the Hands of a Lady,’ will be sent on receipt of 
2c in stamps. 


GRAF BROS., Inc. (EST. 1873) 
115 WEST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


















































for Testing “What you've been doing to him.” — 
Bepoicend eta ond, “Eleanor Middleton,” said Muriel. 





As Antiespte Lest) Koop, Poser recency “will you be kind enough never in your 

dry. Use it TWICE a week. . No pemmplantien sutned life to speak to me again of that Clown!” 
—No armpit odor—What a relief! 50c at | “Qh!” said Miss Middleton. 

toilet and drug dealers or by mail direct. “y °. poy 

mean it! 

| 














| NONSPI CO., 2638 Walnut St.. Kansas City, Mo. B. : / 
= — | “Yes, but don’t vou want to hear— 


| “No, I don’t!” 

| “J mean,” Miss Middleton insisted, “I 
mean he’s sayimg things as peculiar as his 
face looks. I wont ask you to tell me 
anything; I just wanted to know if you 
wouldn’t like to hear what he’s been 





Golden Glint 




















talking about.” 
rs | mM ete)  @ ] “I asked you never in your life to—’ 
. “Oh, yes,” Miss Middleton returned 
one A ’ ne . “ - ‘s ’ eae pact 
“W The difference between beautiful hair Only he says he’s got a theory—at lea t 
"Just a t a Wee Touch of. and ordinary hair is very slight—usu- he calls it a theory—I thought you might 
2 ally something about its shade, a lit- want to know what— 
tle something which makes it attractive if present “ " > his ‘ »? anks!” 
or just ordinary if lacking. Ww a 3 your hair aa right” er geod 7” 
jark, it is only necessary to f 1 P Cc sced 
Reveal Beauty of Your Eyes is light, medium or ¢ i 
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How a Drug Clerk’s Puttering 
Ended Freckles 


A Pity That More Women Do Not Know It, But 
Freckles Were Solved As Long Ago As 1890, And 
By None Other Than A Small-Town Drug Clerk. 











i: owe ae clears the ian ene only of freckles, 
also of pimples, mot! ches, bi » tan, etc. 
and makes the shin delicately Jair. 


OMETHING like 33 years ago, in the 
town of Aurora, Illinois,a young 
ween fellow by the name of Jim Bereman 
fauas was working as a pharmacist’s ap- 
prentice inthe village drug store. Jim, 
a quiet and studious fellow, was given 
more to “puttering around” with his 
chemicals than to conversation, and |& 
because of his taciturnity was known 

as the ‘Still Man.” | 

One of Jim’s friends was “Spot” Hite, | 
a barber, and so nicknamed because of | 
his freckles. His speckled skin caused | 
“‘Spot’’ no end of embarrassment; but | 
do what he might, he could not get rid 
of the brown spots. 

Out of sympathy for his friend, 
Jim, the drug-clerk, undertook to see 
what he could produce in the way of 
a freckle remedy. 

He learned that a freckle was a patch or 
deposit of pigment which had been made 
visible —— reaction to sunlight, heat- 
rays or other forms of energy. The — 
to do, therefore, as he saw it, was to fin 
something to act as a dissolvent on the pig- 
mentary spot, rendering the deposit 
soluble so that the system could absorb 
and carry it away from the surface. 


Jim’s “Puttering’’ Produces 
Something 


After much “puttering’’ about, Jim suc- 
ceeded in producing what he believed to 


















fas All Good Druggists 
Mase —carry Stillman’s Freckle 
: Remover. It may also be 
had at the toilet goods 
counter of any first-class 
department store. Every 
“ dealer who dis- 
penses Stillman’s 
does so with the 
understanding that 
your moneyisto be 
refunded if the re- 


sults obtained are not perfectly satisfactory. 
Mr. Bereman, head of the Stillman Com- 
pany, personally stands back of this guar- 
antee. Go today to your toilet goodscounter 
and procure a $1.50 Course of Treatment 
on the guarantee of perfect results or your 
| money back. 


























be the treatment necessary for frec- 
kles. He had his friend ‘“‘Spot’’ try 
out the treatment on his freckles. 
And, sure enough, it worked! Daily, 
‘‘Spot’s’”’ freckles grew fainter and 
fainter, until inabout six weeksthey 
were gone—entirely gone! 

The news of Jim Bereman’s frec- 
kle discovery travelled far as well 
as fast. Soon he was receiving re- 
quests for freckle treatment from 
people, particularly women, in 
every section of the country. 

So heavy eventually became the 
demand forhis freckle removerthat 
Bereman could do nothing else than 
go into the business of supplying 
— — at large. Being 
6é ti 


remover as “STILLMAN’S,”’ the name b 


which is known now throughout the world. 








. housed in modern building 
set in a grove of tall oaks on the edge of Aurora, 
away from the dust and grime of the city, 
insuring cleanliness and purity. 


$50 Given If Stillman’s Fails 
In Any Case 


As the Stillman business grew, and the 
fame of the efficacy of Stillman’s Freckle 
Remover spread, many of those hearing 
about it, having been disappointed in 
other so-called freckle ‘‘remedies,”’ could 
not bring themselves to believe the won- 
derful stories about Stillman’s. So, to con- 
vince the skeptical, Mr. Bereman, some 
years ago, inaugurated a $50 forfeit offer 
which is still in effect today. 

Plainly put, the offer is as follows: 

Procure from your druggist or 
direct from the laboratories a full 
$1.50 treatment of Stillman’s 
Freckle Remover. Use it accord- 
ing to directions, and if it fails to 
remove your freckles the Still- 
man Co. will pay you]the sum 
of $50.00 in cash. 

The guarantee of this forfeit in legal 
written form accompanies every $1.50 
treatment of Stillman’s Freckle Remover 
sold. Even if one were not impressed by 
the remarkable history of Stillman’s, the 
$50 forfeit offer would be conclusive. 


Send No Money 


It is really a pity that there should be any 
woman blighted with freckles today, since 
it is more than a quarter of a century 
since they have been unnecessary. 





An obscure drug clerk, 
30 years ago. 

nown as the 

Man”’ rather than by his true name, 

Bereman decided to trade-mark his freckle 








Today, the head of an institution of = 


international fame. 


Let we | woman who is smarting un- 
der freckle disfigurement, know this: 
You may satisfy yourself as to the merit 
of Stillman’s Freckle Remover without 
riskinga penny. The Stillman Labo- 
ratories will send to any woman a full 
$1.50 course of treatment on free trial. 
/ You can make your own test and let 
} your own mirror decide the results. 

1 Send nomoney now—only the form 
below, bearing your name and address. 
| The full $1.50 treatment will be sent 
you by parcel-post. Pay the postman 





The Aurora drug store of 30 years ago, the 
humble scene of a great ; ‘ 


$1.50 when delivered, plus a few cents 
postage. Employ the treatment as instruc- 
tions tell you. Note the results each day. 
If, at the end of the treatment, your 
freckles have not entirely disappeared, 
leaving your skin healthier ond: fairer 
than you have ever seen it, your $1.50 
will be refunded in full, plus the postage 
charges you have paid. 

Decide now to take advantage of this 
offer and see how needless freckles are! 
— fill out the application here and mail 
at once. 


STILLMAN LABORATORIES 

AURORA, ILLINOIS (Dept. 125) 
You may send me a full $1.50 course of Stillman’s 
Freckle Removing Treatment. I will pay the post- 
man $1.50 (plus postage) on arrival. My money is 
to be refunded if I ask it. 


Name 





Address 
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the group about Renfrew looked curi- 
ously at her; and as Miss Middleton had 
pointed out, others, too, glanced at her 
trom time to time with interested and 
covertly mirthful eyes, so that Muriel 
began to find her position intolerable. 

The giggling evoked by Renfrew’s 
oratory grew louder; he seemed to ap- 
proach the passionate, and even at the 
other end of the garden could be heard 
declaiming: “I tell you it ought to be 
put a stop to!” 

“Oh!” Muriel exclaimed in a_ low 
voice. “I wont stay here!” 

But as she moved to depart, Miss 
Middleton followed hastily. ‘Muriel! 
Don't do that!” 

“No, [ll go, Eleanor! I wont stay 
another instant in such a silly place!” 

“If you go home when you've really 
just got here, they will have something 
to talk about!” 

“Why?” 

“They'll 
Renfrew.” 

“I? About that Clown!” 

“They couldn't help believing it if 
you trot off home like this.” 

Muriel paused in her movement to- 
ward the street, her state of mind par- 
taking visibly of a desperate indecision. 
“IT wont stand it,” she said. “I wont!” 

“If I were you, dear,” the sympathetic 
Miss Middleton suggested, “I'd act just 
as if I didn’t notice anything. I'd be- 
have as if nothing at all were happen- 
ing.” 

“Go tell that Clown to come here to 
me!” said Muriel 

‘What? Right before everybody?” 

“What difference does that make now? 
Go tell him!” 

The friendly Eleanor hesitated, evi- 
dently of half a mind to remonstrate 
against the supreme conspicuousness of 
such a course. But even a devoted friend 
may not always resist the temptation to 
become an important actor in a dramatic 
climax.—there are not many tests of 
friendship more severe than this,—and 
Miss Middleton’s hesitation was brief, 
for within her a universal human yearn- 
ing had been roused. She said, “All 
right!” and went. 


think you're upset about 


FEW moments later an instinctive 

prophecy of hers was amply ful- 
filled: she became for the time one of the 
three most interesting persons at the par- 
ty, and the very focus of low-voiced in- 
quiry, as Renfrew somewhat nervously 
crossed the garden to the agitated lady 
who had summoned him. 

*“How—how are you, Muriel?” he said. 
“T—I haven't seen you for several days. 
Are you all well in your family?” 

She looked at him, but not reassur- 


AND NOW WHAT? 


One might reasonably expect 

anything of Muriel, Mr. Tarking- 

ton’s new heroine, but not even 

her wise mother expected 

what Muriel did in the next 

story, which will appear 
in an early issue. 











ingly, and forbore to reply; whereupon 
he tanned himself with his hat, remark- 
ing placatively: “It’s kind of warm this 
afternoon. Well, we're all well over at 
our house.” 

At this, her voice became just audible 
in embittered laughter, and he looked 
apprehensive. “Eleanor Middleton said 
you wanted to tell me something or other, 
Muriel.” 

“Yes,” she said. “I’m surprised to 
hear that your family are in good health, 
though!” 

“You are?” he 
shouldn’t they be?” 

“They have to live in the same house 
with you,” she explained. 

“Oh, my!” he said, dismayed. “Are 
you angry with me about something?” 

“How dare you!” she said. “Yes, how 
dare you come here or anywhere else 
looking like that?” 

“I don’t see what you mean,” he said 
with a brazenness that took her breath. 
“Do you mean I look different from 
usual, some way or other?” 

“Oh!” she cried, and the exclamation 
seemed to enlighten him. 

“Oh, you mean about my face?” he 
said. ‘Well, I don’t need to tell you 
my idea about that.” 

“Your ‘idea’!” she said  scornfully. 
“What idea could anybody have for do- 
ing such a thing?” 


inquired. “Why 


“Why, you know, of course,” he 
answered confidently. “You know, 
Muriel.” 

“I don’t! How could I know any- 


thing as idiotic as that? And how dare 
you go about telling people you have a 
‘theory’ that marriage ‘ought to be put 
a stop to’?” 

“Well, if I did anything like that, of 
course I wouldn't have to explain it to 
you, Muriel.” 

“You wouldn’t? I think you'd bet- 
ter!” she cried. “It’s a pretty position 
for a girl to be in, isn’t it? Everybody’s 
thought for years that you've been want- 
ing to marry me—and you go about 
telling them you only believe in engage- 
ments—good heavens!—as you had the 
horrible candor to explain to me! And 
to make things pleasanter for me, you 
make yourself Jook like this! I suppose 
so that everybody’ll believe you're trying 
to discourage me from even getting en- 
gaged to you!” 

“But I haven't been—” 

“Did you tell them,” she interrupted, 
“did you tell them that you had ex- 
plained your ‘theory’ to me?” 

“Muriel! I never said a word about 
any such theory to anybody except you.” 

“What!” she cried. “Why, you've 
been doing it all afternoon! I’ve heard 
you, myself, all over the place bleat- 
ing: ‘It ought to be put a stop to!’ How 
dare you deny it?” 

“But that wasn’t about marriage, 
Muriel. What I’ve been explaining to 
‘em this afternoon, why, that’s been 
about a totally different theory of mine. 
This one isn’t against marriage, Muriel.” 

“No?” she said incredulously. “What 
is it ‘against’?” 

“T was reading an article not long 
ago,” he explained. “It said everybody 
had all been getting too artificial or 
something for the last three or four hun- 
dred years, and we ought to be more 
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kind of natural about everything. So 
I got an idea. For instance, people that 
just used water to wash in were prob- 
ably a lot more natural and had tewer 
diseases, and they kept cleaner, too. I 
began to think we oughtn’t to use so 
much soap. That’s all I was talking 
about, Muriel. I wasn’t telling ‘em 
marriage ought to be put a stop to, but 
too much soap.” 

“What!” she cried. “You expect me 
to believe such a story as that?’ 

“Well, it’s so,” he returned. ‘That's 
why I thought it would be sort of con- 
sistent if I didn’t use it much, so it 
seemed I'd better let my face be the way 
it would naturally. You believe me, 
don’t you, Muriel?” 

“Why, it’s horrible!” she said. 

“You mean me?” he inquired meekly 
“Or do you only mean the way I look?” 

“IT mean everything about you!” she 
said fiercely. “Why, you—you aren't 
respectable!” 


E had been standing before her 

much as a schoolboy, embarrassed 
under reproof, stands before a severe 
teacher; but upon this outburst of denun- 
ciation he brightened amazingly—cer- 
tainly to the amazement of her who 
played the angered teacher. “Well, now 
you like me, don’t you?” he said. 

““Like you’!” she cried. “Don’t you 
know that when you behave like this 
everybody in town thinks /’m respon- 
sible?” 

“Well, you are,” 
perfect simplicity. 

She uttered a faint outcry. “I'm re- 
sponsible for your insulting me as you 
did the other day? I’m responsible for 
your ‘theory’ about—soap? I’m respon- 
sible for the state of your—your face?” 

“Why, of course,” he answered in a 
gentle voice. “You know all my ideas 
about everything, so that nothing I do 
could be a surprise to you. Well, then. 
if I had an idea of doing anything that 
would bother you, why, you'd tell me 
beforehand, so I wouldn't do it. So 
you know why I—” 

“Quit saying ‘You know’ to me!” she 
cried. “I don’t know anything about 
you, and I don’t want to! You seem 
to forget how you insulted me the other 
day!” 

“Why, Muriel!” he exclaimed. “I 
just wanted to be one of the new gen- 
eration. You're always so against every- 
thing, I wanted to be against things too 
And if people say you're responsible for 
whatever I do, why, you know they're 
right! Ive been this way ever since 
you came home from college.” 

She stared at him, then said abruptly: 

“Go home!” 

“Wh-what?” he stammered. 

“I said ‘Go home’!” she repeated 
angrily. “Go home and don’t dare to 
come over to see me this evening after 
dinner until you’ve made yourself re- 
spectable!” 

It was then that the garden-party 
audience stopped whispering and became 
open-mouthed, stricken with a complete 
and sudden mystification. Renfrew was 
tall, and above the hedge there was a 
fine view of his triumphant smile, merged 
in auburn fluff, as he went gayly down 
the street. 


he responded with 
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THE MEN WHO CLIMBED 


(Continued from 
page 48) 





an unknown comrade, a friend who’d 
climbed higher, leaving his glory to me 
like a coat for which he’d no more use. 
How high he must have climbed! To 
the very stars! 

“The steps were very much weathered. 
They looked very old. They were filled, 
as I said, with old ice, which I chipped 
out with the hook on my knife. I went 
up hand over hand. 

“The rest was easy. I wont trouble 
you with it. I stood on the summit at 
last, and left the tiny flag there that I'd 
carried up. He—my forerunner— 
seemed to be waiting for me there; I 
fancied that he gave me a generous smile. 
I knew he didn’t grudge me anything. It 
sounds rubbish here, eh? But there I 
smiled back at him—the man in whose 
steps I’d climbed to the best thing life’s 
given me yet; and I drank his health in 
the last of my brandy. Then I--came 
down.” 


HE pleasant, vigorous voice died to 

silence. Both men, so contrasted, 
sat silent for a while, looking at the pic- 
ture, which even in the electric light 
seemed to glow and recede into some 
splendid atmosphere of its own. 

At last Forrester turned, a little 
shamefaced; he felt that in talking so 
to a man who couldn’t possibly under- 
stand, he’d gone very near to making a 
fool of himself and his mountain. There 
was honest pity in his heart for any man 
who knew nothing of such austere tri- 
umphs as he enjoyed; perhaps there was 
a shade of contempt too as he said 
hastily: “See here, I’ve—made you 
listen to a lot of stuff, eh? But you must 
let me pay for this, you know. Just the 
price of admission—between two men 
who have something in common.” 

He broke off. For he was not heard. 
The shabby man was gazing at the pho- 
tograph. And as he gazed he chuckled 
quietly and rubbed his faded knees. “If 
you’d looked, Mister,” he said, “if you’d 
looked, maybe you’d have found the bits 
of an ol’ lantern, up there where you left 
the flag!” 

Perfectly motionless, Forrester waited. 

The shabby man turned to him 
genially. “Such fools as we are when 
we're young!” he said. “How it all 
comes back!” He smiled upon the 
younger man again with that bright, 
gentle look which gave him momentarily 
the aspect of youth; it was like a light 
reflected from some mountain-peak of 
the soul. He went on: ‘“Maggie’ll be 
that int’rested when she hears some one 
has set right alongside me, talkin’—excuse 
me, boss—like man to man, some one 
that’s been up that there mountain!” 

Still Forrester waited, dry-mouthed. 

“You see, Mister, me and Maggie, we 
always counted that there old mountain 
as ours, like, seein’ as I was the only 
feller’d ever been up it in them days. 
And a fine fool I was. Many’s the time 
Maggie’s said to me: ‘I wonder I took 
you, Si,’ she’s said, ‘seein’ you showed me 
what kind of a fool you was when you 
was courtin’.’ Maggie’s a great one for a 


joke. ‘Ox maybe,’ she says, ‘I took you 
just because. you was such a fool that 
Christmas. There’s no accountin’ for a 
woman’s taste,’ she says.” 

That reflection of a far light rosed his 
colorless face as he turned again to For- 
rester; it lighted a pleasant blue star in 
his homely eyes; he laughed consciously, 
and glanced down at his patched shoes. 

“We wasn’t married then,” he ex- 
plained confidentially. “It’s a long time 
ago. Seems queer that there ever was a 
time when Maggie and me wasn’t mar- 
ried; but there was.” He wrinkled his 
brow with a ruminative air. “But there 
wasn’t never, at no time, any other girl 
than Maggie Delane fer me.” He looked 
gently at Forrester. ‘“You should ’a’ seen 
her then,” he said; “she was the purtiest 
girl in Cascapedia, my Maggie was. 

“There was a lot of fellers after her. 
She could ’a’ done lots better, but—she 
stuck to me. Seems like I didn’t have 
much luck, even then. I dunno why—I 
was always willin’ to work. It just hap- 
pens that way, Mister. Times I said to 
her: ‘You’d best quit me, honey, and take 
up with a luckier man.’ I said that, not 
knowin’ just what I’d do if she done it. 
But she—she just put her hands on my 
shoulders,’—he glanced wonderingly at 
his shabby coat,—‘‘she put her hands 
there, an’ she says: ‘Good luck or bad, 
I'll never go back on you, Si.’ His slow 
eyes went back to Forrester’s face. 
“You know how it is with them, with 
the good ones, boss, when they’re—fond 
of a feller.” 

“No,” said Forrester, after a short 
silence, and very humbly, “no, I don’t 
know—yet. Go on, please. Tell me the 
rest.” 

“We was to have been married that 
Christmas. But I didn’t have no luck. 
I didn’t have enough saved. It near 
broke my heart. I hadn’t got so kinder 
used to waitin’ on things then, and I 
was just set on goin’ to Cascapedia an’ 
claimin’ my girl that Christmas. She 
was workin’ in a store there, and I was 
on a lumberin’ job back on the Oucoua- 
gan. "Twasn’t so far asunders, but the 
hills riz up to heaven in betwixt us. I 
hadn’t seen her in a long while, Mis- 
ter. And when the time come on, an’ 
I'd no luck an’ had been sick, an’ das- 
sent to quit my job, I tramped them 
hills all one night, boss, tryin’ to find 
the nerve to write Maggie an’ say: ‘We 
can’t be married this Christmas after all, 
honey; we’ll have to wait fer the spring.” 

He bent down and picked a thread 
carefully from his frayed trousers. 
Raising his head, he stared again at the 
picture. “I wrote it at last,” he went on 
in his heavy way, “an’ I sent it to her. 
I was down an’ out. I—kinder lost me 
self-respeck, boss, havin’ to write that 
way to Maggie when she could ’a’ done 
so much better Yes sir. An’ then 
her answer come. She wasn’t a very good 
writer. She just said I wasn’t to worry; 
she guessed she could get along without 
me till the spring—always one fer a joke, 
was Maggie!—but I was to think of her 
on Christmas.” 


The shabby man’s voice trailed off 
into silence. After a moment he said 
thoughtfully: “Queer how they—the 
good ones—can break a feller all up an’ 
put him on his feet at the same time, 
aint it, boss?” 

“I—don’t know,” said Forrester softly. 
“Go on, please.” 

“She said I was to think of her on 
Christmas. Somethin’ you said awhile 
back put me in mind of how I felt then. 
Think of her! Why, I—I felt as though 
I could chop the mountains down same 
as if they was trees to get her! I felt 
there was  nothin’—just nothin’-—I 
couldn’t do, or bear, or get, so as Mag- 
gie didn’t quit me. I felt I’d get her 
them great shiny stars fer buttons to 
her Sunday dress if she was wantin’ 
them. Made me feel twelve foot high 
and drunk, she did, just with three lines 
o’ bad spellin’ and a joke! I'd five dol- 
lars in me pocket, an’ I went an’ looked 
up a Siwash, one o’ them mountain In- 
juns that looks like a Chinaman and 
moves up or down like a goat; I’d done 
him a kindness a little while back, an’ 
he was grateful, which is more’n white 
fellers always is. I said, would he take 
a letter to my klootch in Cascapedia, for 
five dollars, she to get it on Christmas? 
Yes, he said, he would. I give him the 
letter an’ the bill, an’ off he went—not 
that she was rightly my klootch then, 
o’ course, an’ she’d ’a’ been terrible 
vexed if she’d known I called her so; 
but it was near enough fer him. 

“We wasn’t so far apart, as I says— 
not so many miles on the level, only 
not a yard of it was level; the hills was 
like a wall between us; but there was 
one thing we could both see, one thing 
that was in sight from Cascapedia an’ 
from the Oucouagan on the other side. 
An’ that was that mountain there.” 

He looked at the picture with linger- 
ing surprise. “My!” he said. “You 
wouldn’t never think I’d been up there, 
would you? You'd think I was too old 
and had too much sense. But I was 
young then; and some way Maggie’d 
made me clean crazy.” 

He flushed and gave Forrester a shy, 
friendly smile. “Two nights,” he said, 
laughing a little, “two nights I sat up, 
fixin’ a lantern to suit me—fixin’ it so’s 
no draft could get in, puttin’ in extry 
wicks an’ more oil an’ the dear knows 
what-all! I’d said to Maggie in my 
letter I’d sent, ‘You borrer a pair of 
glasses if it aint clear,’ I says, ‘an’ you 
look at the top o’ the biggest mountain 
you see in betwixt us,’ I says, ‘on Christ- 
mas night, an’ you'll see if I’m thinkin’ 
of you or not, Maggie Delane.’ That’s 
what I savs. 

“When the lantern was fixed, I packed 
it on me back keerful, an’ I borrered an 
ice-ax, an’ a pair o’ creepers, an’ I 
climbed that there mountain an’ left the 
lighted lantern on the top.” 


ORRESTER stared at him. Did he 
know what he was saying, what, in 
that brief day of glory given him by a 
girl’s trust, he had done? No, he had no 
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| going down the aisle with Willy. 


| Stevie Delano—blond, 
| Oh, yes—and 
| haven’t met him—Nat 


| “Not for me! 


| of that lot. 
| fast table and watching Willy’s Adam’s 
| apple wiggle every time he swallowed. 





inkling of it; no shadow of a suspicion 
crossed his simple mind that he had 
achieved a feat that no man had been 
able to repeat for thirty years. He was 
smiling pleasantly, indulgently, at the 
follies of his youth. And Forrester said, 
not knowing he spoke aloud: “It’s better 
it should be like that. It’s more beautiful 
so. 

“Did you speak, Mister?” 

“No—nothing. Please go on.” 

But the charm was broken; the re- 
flection of that far light was fading from 
the aging face as Forrester had seen the 
reflected glory of his peak fading from 
the lowlands. The shabby man’s shy- 
ness was increasing; he looked at For- 
rester uneasily. “I dunno what made 
me talk so much,” he mumbled apolo- 
getically. ‘“Seein’ that picture an’ all, I 
guess. I aint generally one to talk 
much.” 

“Good heavens, man,” cried Forrester, 
“don’t you know you've just been tell- 
ing me the most beautiful thing I ever 
heard?” He checked himself abruptly 
at the look in his companion’s face. 
“Tell me how you got up,” he went on 
more quietly. 

But the present had again usurped 
the splendid past. “I don’t rightly re- 
member now,” said the shabby man un- 
certainly. ‘My mind was that full of 
Maggie, anyways..... I crossed the 
glacier below where you did, an’ then 
I—I guess, I just went up, boss.” 

“Yes,” agreed Forrester, “you just 
went up..... And the lantern wasn’t 
hurt, and Maggie saw the light from Cas- 
capedia?” 

“She saw it, boss. It burned till the 
oil give out. “Twasn’t hurt a mite.” 

Forrester looked again at the photo- 
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graph. He visioned his great peak, a 
shadow against the winter stars, crowned 
with a tiniest point of light—a weak star 
that invaded those awful solitudes, those 
dominions of wind and cloud, dawn and 
darkness, to tell a girl in a store that 
her man hadn’t forgotten her! He 
roused from his vision to see Maggie's 
husband on his feet, to hear him mum- 
bling good-by. 

“|... be terrible amused to hear I 
seen you,” he heard. “Take it as 2 favor, 
boss, if you’d not mention it to no one 
.... do a steady man no_ good. 
They'd think I was drunk.” 

Forrester got up and shook 
which seemed to abash the man 
much. 

“It’s better that way too,” he said 
abruptly, “though you wont have the 
least idea what I mean. If I can ever 
have the honor of doing anything for 
you or Maggie, let me know.” 

The shabby man was gone. An official 
in blue and silver buttons was staring 
suspiciously at Forrester. He scowled 
at the official, and went and stood in 
front of the great photograph. He stood 
there so long that the official got tired 
of watching him and moved away. The 
room was empty. Forrester glanced 
around; then he took out his fountain 
pen. 

He looked again at the picture of the 
peak. “Not mine,” he said under his 
breath, and humbly, “not mine!” There 
was a large ticket attached to the frame, 
bearing the legend: “Mount Forrester 
from the Southeast.” He crossed out 
the word “Forrester,” and above the 
erasure, in neat black letters, he wrote 
the words “Maggie Delane.” Then he 
too went away. 
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MAMSELLE CHERIE 


(Continued from page 87) 





live—like the street-walker? I tell you, 
Cherry, I’ve been doing a lot of thinking 
about things. They all expect me to 
marry money. But I’m not going to. 
I’m going to marry the man I can help 
and for love, or I’m not going to marry 
at all.” 

“Genie, you angel child! You almost 
make me believe that you care for some 


| one.” 


“No, I don’t. I’m just talking. But 


| the men they want us to marry are all 


wrong. You know—animated bean-poles 
like Willy Rossiter. Imagine little me 
We'd 
look like Rhode Island and Texas. Or 
rosy and moist. 
there’s another—you 
Bachelder, from 


Indianapolis. Rich as Croesus, darling, 


| and exactly the color and proportions of 


She gave a dry laugh. 
I haven't a dollar of my 
own, but I’m not going to marry any 
Imagine sitting at the break- 


a meal-worm.” 


It’s a little thing not to get married for, 
but there it is.” 

“Genie! You’re too absurd,” Cherry 
laughed gayly the first time that day. 


“T am. That’s because laughing and 
making people laugh is one way of keep- 
ing from crying. I tell you there’s some 
meaning to things,” she said almost fierce- 
ly, “that I'll never get out of the life 
I live—something quiet but gorgeous, like 
—like a September sunset.” 

“Spiritual—” murmured Cherry. It 
was a word David Sangree had sometimes 
used. 

“Yes, that’s it. I tell you, Cherry, I’m 
sick of the things I’ve been doing, noth- 
ing but eating and jazzing——as if human 
beings were nothing but stomachs and 
feet!” she finished scornfully. 


HERRY was silent for a moment, 
her lips curling. And then: 

“I guess if you'd been doing what / 
have, you might want a little of that,” 
she said ruefully. 

Genie put her hand over hers impul- 
sively. “You poor dear! I forgot. Per- 
haps I would. But I don’t know; I’m 
sick of it all—sick of it. Perhaps it’s 
because I’ve had too much. Aunt Har- 
riet makes me go to everything. She 
says it’s all for the honor of the family 
to be popular. I feel as though I were 
being driven. Lucky I’m strong. Poor 
Vi couldn’t stand the pace. I told vou 
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they’d taken her up into the woods. 
didn’t I? And Jane Darley is down with 
nervous prostration—trained nurse and 
everything—and all over nothing, giving 
the best part of our lives to that sort 
of thing when we ought to be trying to 
do something!” She laughed dryly. “Oh, 
it’s all so damned silly.” 


Chapter Eighteen 


HE next morning’s household work 
seemed to bring Cherry no nearer 
to the solution of these problems. She 
paused for a moment after rinsing out 
a blouse and went to the open window 
of the bathroom, looking down upon the 


endless row of back yards, the sight of | 


which her mother so greatly disliked. 
There were people moving here and there, 
slovenly looking women in calico, about 


their daily tasks. Cherry had never | 
thought very much about her neighbors. | 
The difficulties which faced her had been | 


more than enough to fill her mind, but 
now in this idle moment of healthful re- 
action a phrase of David’s came to her— 
“the greatest game in the world, when 
the odds are against you: life itself.” 

She had caught his meaning vaguely 
as something different from the joys of 
her careless youth. Life! It had another 
meaning, something hidden deep below the 
surface of illusory pleasures: she heard 
it from her small window in the throb 
of the city, the distant tapping of a riv- 
eter’s air-hammer, the roar of the L, 
the groan of a motor-horn, the complaint 
of the clanging bells of the surface cars, 
and nearer at hand, in the rasp of a saw, 
the rattle of dishes, nasal voices raised in 
argument—each house with its own prob- 
lems, each family, each unit of each 
family, struggling with the others for 
existence. This was what David had 
meant when he had spoken of the great- 
est game in the world—hers now, to play 
as those others played it. 

A voice came clearly from an open 
window, a feminine voice singing a popu- 
lar air in a thin but not unpleasant so- 
prano. It was a happy voice, full of 
the aspirations of youth and joy, and 
somehow it gave Cherry a sense of fra- 
ternity in the great fellowship of those 
who played the game. 

In the back yard, where she went after 
a moment to hang out the things that 
she had been washing, she heard a voice 
almost beside her. The yellow head of 
a girl was nodding at her over the low 
wooden fence in a friendly way. 

“Hello!” said the girl. 

“Hello!” said Cherry. “Was that you 
singing ?” 


The yellow head bobbed. “What a | 


pretty blouse! I wash mine too. Aint 
the laundries a mess?” 

“It’s very little trouble,” said Cherry. 
And then: “Have you been living here 
long?” 








“Oh, yes—a couple of years. The | 
family has. I’ve been away—out to the | 


Coast—until last week.” 
“Oh!” 


“I’m in pictures—small parts. What’s | 


your line?” 


“My line?” Cherry smiled dubiously. | 


‘I haven’t any line. That is, I haven’t 
iny job. I wish I had.” 
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The greatest danger 


in your meals today 


The body has two constant needs 
which must be met by our daily diet 
—the need to build up body tissues 
and help eliminate waste matter 


GREAT nutrition expert says 

we are in danger because we 
eat so many artificial foods— 
things which are convenient un- 
der modern conditions but which 
have been robbed of valuable 
properties in manufacture. Many 
even of our natural foods are in- 
complete and do not give us the 
food factors we need. 


One familiar food, however, 
stands out above all the others 
as the richest known source of 
the B vitamin—yeast. Just the 
everyday cake of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast you buy from the grocer. 


Fleischmann’s Yeast has a truly re- 
markable effect on the whole digestive 
system. It contains not only vitamin but 
other vital food factors which help build 
up body tissues, protect against disease, 
and keep the intestines healthy. 

How many have heard that laxatives 
never remove the cause of the trouble 
and yet never act on that knowledge? 
Begin now. Start eating Fleischmann’s 
Yeast today—and gradually give up 
laxatives. Laxatives weaken the muscles 
of the intestines but right eating strength- 
ens them. That is why many men and 
women have already found relief from 


FLEISCHMANN’S 
YEAST 








Primitive man easily secured the 
necessary food factors from his 
fresh meats and green leafy vege- 
tables, but modern diet often lacks 
these vital elements. 


intestinal inactivity—even chronic cases. 
Take advantage of their experiences and 
free yourself from this widespread com- 
plaint. 

Doctors and professors of medicine 
recommend fresh yeast as an intestinal 
antiseptic, an aid to complete and regular 
elimination. 


For the vast numbers of people who 
suffer with indigestion Fleischmann’s 
Yeast is a natural corrective. It is so 
digestible itself that it places no strain 
upon the weakened system. It helps the 
flow of bile and pancreatic juice, and 
makes it possible for you to get more 
nourishment from the other foods you eat. 


Almost everybody grows to like the 
distinctive flavor just as they grew to 
like olives and oysters. Many prefer the 
taste of the plain cake, nibbling it a little 
at a time. Others like to dissolve it in 
boiling water, cold water, milk, fruit- 
juices, coffee or cocoa. Still others like 
it spread on bread or crackers. It is very 
popular in malted milk drinks. 

Get your 2 or 3 cakestoday. Place a stand- 
ing order with your grocer. 200,000 grocers 
carry Fleischmann’s Yeast. If your grocer is 
not among them, write to the Fieischmann 
agency in your nearest city—they will supply 
you. 

Send for free bookiet. ‘““The New Importance 
of Yeast in Diet.’ Address THE FLEISCH- 
MANN COMPANY, Dept. 1706, 701 Washing- 
ton St., New York. 


is a natural corrective food 
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| pretty,” said the girl. 
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TS yellow head bobbed vigorously 
Its shade was too yellow to be above 
suspicion, and the face beneath it, though 
very youthful, showed the slight uneven- 
nesses in texture which come from the 
constant use of cosmetics. But her dark 
gray eyes were singularly earnest. 

“Say! Aint it fierce to be out of a 
job when you need it—getting deeper in 
the hole all the time!” She broke off. 
“But I guess you’ve never been as near 
down znd out as we have.” 

“Well—I don’t know how near down 
and out you’ve been,” said Cherry curi- 
ously. She had approached the fence 
and leaned against it. 

“Good Lord! I don’t like to think of 
it—now that things are coming my way. 
Not a dollar in the house for weeks at a 
time, and no sign of any. You don't 
look as if you’d ever been hungry. Well, 
that’s what I mean.” 

“No,” said Cherry slowly, “I’ve never 
been hungry.” 

“Well—it aint pleasant.” 
a pause. 


There was 
And then: “Say, you’re awfully 
“When did you 
bob your hair?” 

“Oh, two years ago.” 

“Why did you? You must have had 
a lot of it. Nix on the Greenwich Vil- 
lage stuff for mine! I need my mop in 
my business. It lights up great when 
it’s waved. Mary hasn’t anything on 
me.” 

“I think your hair is very lovely,” said 
Cherry. 

“Do you? I’m glad. Say, what’s your 
name? Mine’s Effe Burdette—Meadow- 
croft Pictures, Limited.” 

“My name is Margot Mohun. 
people call me Cherry.” 

“Cherry! Say—that’s a swell name 
for pictures. Have you ever had a test 


But 


made?” 


“No. What’s a ‘test’?” 

“Just a few hundred feet of film to see 
what you can do—what you look like.” 

“Oh! No, I haven't.” 

Effie laughed. “Well, you can take it 
from me, you never know what you look 
like until you see yourself filmed. You 
might be all right, though. Haven’t you 
ever thought of trying?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I guess you’re about the only 
girl in the U. S. A. who hasn’t.” 

“Do you like the pictures?” asked 


Cherry. 

“Like them? Oh, yes. But they aint 
any pipe—at first. It takes a lot of work 
to learn—watching the stars, getting the 
technique. But I’m pretty good. I get 
a salary now. I may get a lead next 
year.” 

“Oh, I hope you will. 
it pays enormously.” 

“Not me, it doesn’t—not enormously; 
but I’m satisfied. I’m coming on. I get 
enough to keep this outfit going O. K.” 

Cherry turned to her in surprise. 

“You mean that you support your 
whole family!” 

“Sure thing. Have a cig?” 


And of course 


FFIE brought out a paper of ciga- 
rettes and offered them to Cherry, 
who took one. 

“Haven’t you a father?” asked Cherry 
when she had taken a light from the 
girl’s cigarette. 

“Down and out. 


He was a house- 
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painter—fell off a ladder three years ago | 
and twisted his spine.” 
“And your mother?” | 
“Ma! She’s blind in one eye and | 
can’t see out of the other. Got the | 


asthma bad too.” She gave a short 
laugh at the ash of her cigarette. “Aint 
we the helluva mess!” 

“Oh, I’m so sorry!” responded Cherry. 

“Ma used to fuss around the kitchen 
some, but she mistook some soap-fat for 
stock one day and like to have poisoned 
us all with the soup. We've got a girl 
now. 

The cheerful tone in which this cata- 
logue of calamity was delivered be- 
wildered her listener. 


“But all this responsibility must have 


been very terrible for you,” said Cherry 
genuinely. 

“Tt was—some. But then, what 
could I do? There they are—helpless. 
I couldn’t lay down on the job, could 
ts 

Cherry realized with a keen sense of 
self-reproach that this was just what 
she herself had yesterday been on the 
point of doing. 

“T hate a quitter, don’t you?” Effie 
went on. “There were times when I 
was pretty near down and out, and it 


looked like the curtains for Effie—or an | 
angel. But then every time I went out | 


to dinner with a man and ate a lot of 
rich food, I got to thinking about what 
was in the refrigerator at home—and 
about Pa’s sore back. Funny, aint it?” 

“T—think—I understand,” said Cherry 
slowly. “You’re wonderful.” 

“Oh, no! But I know my way about 
in this little burg. Say, Cherry, maybe 
I could help you to get a test—you don’t 
mind my calling you Cherry, do you?” 

“No. I’m glad you did, Effie. We're 
next-door neighbors. We ought to be 
friends.” 

“Surest thing you know. How old are 
you?” 

“Twenty.” 

“I’m twenty-three.” 


HEN girls truthfully tell each 

other their ages, they are in a fair 
way of becoming intimate. This ac- 
quaintance made over the back fence was 
the beginning of a relationship which was 
to bloom rapidly in friendship. Cherry 
visited the Burdette household and met 
the shut-ins, and much to Mrs. Mohun’s 
ismay, Effie spent some evenings with 
Cherry. 

The immediate result of this friend- 
ship between the girls was Cherry’s visit 
with Effie to meet Mr. Edward Mc- 
Kaigh, the director of the local studios 
of the Meadowcroft Company. 

“I’m afraid there isn’t much hope,’ 


’ 


Effie whispered on the way. “They’re | 


cutting down expenses, and there’s only 
two pictures, mine and this other. But 
we'll see him just the same.” And then, 
in a kind of awed whisper: “Harold 


Swift is in the office. You'll meet him.” | 

Cherry remembered the name of the | 
famous lover of many pictures, thrill- | 
ing gently as Effie did, and entered | 
the sanctum of the great man with some | 
apprehension. McKaigh was tall and | 


thin, with a hooked nose and a sharp 
chin. He smiled politely, exhibiting 
golden teeth. 
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“And still they come!” he said. “Mr 
Swift, Miss—er—-” 

“Mohun,” put in Effie. 

“Miss Mohun. Bobbed hair. Um! 
—dubiously. “Too bad! Let’s see you 
profile. Got any photos?” 

“No, I didn’t bring any.” 

“Things are very slow, Miss Mohun 
Nobody doing anything now.” 

“T thought, Mr. McKaigh,” said Effie 
“you might be willing to give her a 
test.” 

“Oh—well, yes, it might be managed 
Have you got a minute, Harold?” 

Mr. Swift glanced at Cherry through 
his long eyelashes and then dubiously at 
his watch. He was a very great person 


| she knew, and his moments must be very 
| precious. 


“Oh, say, Neddy,” he said with an 


abstracted air, “can’t you get somebody 


else?” 

“Just five minutes. Effie wants this 
Can’t refuse Effie. Come along.” 

He led the way out into the studic 
with the listless Harold, Cherry, greatly 


| disturbed, following with Effie like a 


lamb to the slaughter. There was little 
time to spare, but Effie made up Cherry’s 
face while McKaigh gave her her in 


| structions—which were, in brief, to mak¢ 





sentimental advances, finally ending in a 
“get together” with this lover of many 
women who stood imperturbably listen- 
ing, a slight smile of bored condescen- 
sion upon his lips. 


HERRY moved into the place indi- 

cated under the glare of the lights 
with Harold Swift beside her, and stood 
staring at the camera-man, aware of the 
sound of the machine. Other people 
were looking. Cherry’s blood turned to 
water. She knew that she looked a fool 
She was conscious of her hands, of her 
feet. They were leaden objects which she 
moved with difficulty. Beside her the 
magnificent Harold listlessly waited to 
be intrigued. She put a hand timidly 
upon his shoulder and looked up into 
his face. He put his arm around her 
bending forward. “More pep!” he whis- 
pered kindly. She tried to think of Effie 
and all that she had done for her, but 
the sound of the clicking camera exor- 
cized all ease, all grace. 

In the “close-ups” which followed she 
tried to smile, to show pathos, to indi- 
cate varying emotions. Had she been 
asked to cry, she would probably have 
done so, because she knew that she was 
a failure. She read it in Effie’s flustered 
face, in McKaigh’s blank expression, in 
the bored look of the camera-man, in 
Harold Swift’s sudden exit from the 
scene when his share in the little comedy 
was finished. 

“No experience,” was McKaigh’s ver- 
dict. “A year or two in stock is what 
you need, Miss Mohun,” he said kindly. 
“But you can come around to the pro- 
jection-room in a few days and see this 
run off.” 

Cherry thanked him and went into 
the dressing-room, where Effie wiped and 
washed the grease paint from her face. 

She gave Effie a rueful smile. 

“T was rotten,” she said. 

“You were as good as Miss Savage,” 
said Effie loyally. “You can do better. 
I know you can. But you were sorta 
stiff, Cherry. I was like that at first. 
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You’ve got to get used to it. You'll be 
all right the next time.” 

“I don’t believe there will be any 
next time,” said Cherry with a dry laugh. 


HEN they went out of the dress- 

ing-room, Effie left her for a mo- 
ment to make plans for the following 
day, and Cherry was about to turn into 
the studio when she unexpectedly met 
Bruce Cowan face to face. For a mo- 
ment he did not recognize her, but she 
spoke his name. 

“Hello, Bruce!” 

“Well, Cherry! What are you doing 
here?” 

She told him, and the probable results 
of the experiment. He listened. He 
had a slightly superior air, not so con- 
descending as Mr. Swift’s—which would 
come later. She felt that he wished her 
to understand that since they had last 
met he had become a man of some con- 
sequence, to inform her, if she had not 
heard of it, that he was going to make 
a success of the pictures in which he 
was now taking part. 

“I’ve only been doing it for two 
months. I was with the Circle Com- 
pany first. They picked me out of the 





extras and gave me a part. Last week | 


McKaigh saw me work and made me 
a big offer to come to Meadowcroft. 
I’ve only been here a week. But I’m 
going great. Say, in a few months I’m 
going to back Harold off the map.” 


“I’m glad, Bruce. I do hope you'll | 


succeed. You were always too beauti- 
ful to sell motors.” 

The friendly irony passed over his 
head. He believed that what she said 
was true. 

“Oh, I photograph good. And I al- 
ways wanted to be an actor. It’s dead 
easy for me. I’ve got some athletic 
stuff to do too. We go out to White 
Plains for that. That’s where I put it 
over Harold.” 

His egotism was, as ever, colossal, but 
with this new background of achieve- 
ment, it was somewhat impressive. 

“Miss Savage is very pretty,” said 
Cherry. 

“Oh, yes. She’s all right, isn’t she?” 
Then with an air of sudden abstraction: 
“Well, I hope you got a good test.” 
And as he shook hands: “Say, Cherry, 
you're looking kind of thin and peaky. 
Brace up. The first hundred years are 
the hardest. Well, I’ye got to be chang- 
ing. So long.” 

Cherry watched his diminishing back 
with mingled feelings. Of the Bruce 
Cowan that she had thought she knew, 
the traces were almost negligible. The 
most definite impression that he had 
conveyed was his absorption in a very 
important and triumphant career. It 
was also obvious that he had chosen to 
use that motive as a buffer to repress 
any tendencies on Cherry’s part which 
might lead toward a recurrence of their 
sentimental adventure. He might have 
spared himself that anxiety! 


HE result of the test justified 

Cherry’s opinions and Effie’s fears. 
The film was unsatisfactory from every 
point of view. The emotions registered 
were spurious. The girl that Cherry 
saw as she sat with her hand in Effie’s 
in the dark projection-room was like an 
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awkward stranger from the country 
suddenly thrown upon her own resources 
in a fashionable drawing-room—all hands 
and feet. She saw the lips of the grace 
ful Harold form into the words “More 
pep!’—and with pity for this poor crea- 
ture who was herself, she saw that there 
was no response. The close-ups were 
also caricatures. Cherry had not known 
that her cheek-bones had become so 
prominent. She was “peaky.” And her 
blue eyes had photographed palely. 

“It was the rotten lighting they gave 
you,” whispered Effe. 

“No,” said Cherry, “I guess I wasn’t 
meant to be a movie queen, Effie.” 

“I’m so sorry, Cherry. You know 
I am, don’t you?” she said as they went 
out. 

Cherry pressed Effie’s hand and 


| laughed. It was the only thing that she 
| could do. 


Chapter Nineteen 


ROM the despair with which Alicia 

Mohun had at first faced their situa- 
tion, she now assumed an attitude of 
aggrieved acquiescence in whatever was 
proposed to her, but she contributed 
little of advice or encouragement to 
Cherry’s conduct of affairs. This didn’t 
at all trouble Cherry; but she did re- 


| sent her mother’s encouragement of John 
| Chichester’s attentions, which continued 


to be as persistent as they were in- 
comprehensible. The facility with which 
he had transferred them from Cherry to 
her mother, and Alicia’s tacit acceptance 
of them, led Cherry into bewildering 
mazes of thought. 

Cherry knew that her mother drove 
out with Mr. Chichester at least once a 
week, that he was frequently at the house 
in the afternoons; she had reason to 
suspect that her mother sometimes met 
him elsewhere. But she did not choose 
to dignify her impatience by recrimina- 
tions, and when she saw the visitor, she 


| made every effort to give him an amiable 


greeting. 

The thought of that loan still worried 
Cherry—even more than her own fail- 
ures in the struggle for existence. She 
knew that the money realized from the 
sale of the pearls had been enough to 
pay all obligations, and her mother, who 
had insisted on depositing the sum in her 
own bank-account, had assured her that 
Chichester’s affair “would be attended 
to.” But since her mother now kept her 
check-book and her bank-book in a locked 
drawer, Cherry was forced to be content 
with that statement. 

As Cherry approached the house on 
her return from her unsuccessful visit to 
the Meadowcroft Studio, she saw that 
John Chichester’s limousine stood at the 
door. She met its owner in the small par- 
lor where he sat awaiting her mother. 
As she entered, he rose, pulling nervously 
at his wisp of mustache. Her glance 
passed over his evening clothes, which 


| suggested quite plainly their plan of a din- 


ner and theater party for two. Cherry’s 
cool greeting perhaps reflected her dis- 
approval. She had meant to go upstairs 
at once, but at the door she paused and 
turned. 

“Oh,” she said quietly. “There’s 
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something that I’ve been wanting to 
speak to you about.” 

“Ah, Cherry! Is there anything fur- 
ther that I can do?” 

It was her imagination, of course, 
which emphasized his wish to placate 
her. 

“No, thanks. It isn’t anything like 
that. It’s about what you've already 
done.” 

“My dear Cherry,” he said pleasantly, 
“T hope you wont give that a thought.” 

“But I do.” She paused a moment, 


searching for words; and then avoiding 


subterfuge, spoke directly. 

“A few months ago my mother bor- 
rowed ten thousand dollars from you—” 

“No, I loaned it to her, my dear. 
There’s a difference.” 

“You were very kind. My father and 
I deeply appreciated your kindness— 
your other kindnesses to us all. But 
what I wanted to know was whether or 
not my mother has repaid it to you?” 

Chichester gazed at her a moment half 
whimsically and then looked away. 

“Has that worried you? My dear 
girl—” 

“Answer me, please,” insisted Cherry 
calmly. “Did she pay you or not?” 

“T don’t quite see—” 

“What affair it is of mine? Perhaps 
you don’t think it is. I do. That money 
went to pay some of my debts as well 
as hers. Has she given you anything?” 

“Oh, yes, of course.” 

“How much?” 

“Really, my dear—it’s very foolish of 
you to disturb yourself. She has paid me 
—er—a substantial sum. What should it 
matter to you if I’m satisfied? As you 
know, I have more money than I—” 

“That’s not the point, Mr. Chichester,” 
Cherry broke in quickly. “I would be 
obliged if you’d let me know just how 
much we owe you. Wont you tell me?” 

Chichester hesitated. She did not be- 
lieve him to be by inclination a liar. 

“Wont you let this be a matter between 
Mrs. Mohun and me?” 

The purpose of his question was per- 
haps generous in intention, but he real- 
ized immediately that it had an awkward 
sound, and he saw the swift fire that ran 
through Cherry’s eyes. 

“You can hardly think,” she said coolly, 
“that I would be willing to believe in an 
obligation on my mother’s part not 
shared by the rest of her family.” 


E covered his momentary confusion 
by a short laugh. 

“Oh, I say, Cherry. Aren’t you a 
little severe? Of course there’s no obli- 
gation—except that of a very warm 
friendship made more gentle by misfor- 
tune.” 


“Oh, yes, of course,” she said with a 


shrug. 

He turned toward her again. 

“Wont you let me have the privilege 
of helping you—of helping you all. It’s 
very little I’ve done. Wouldn’t it be 
more—er—philosophical to say nothing 
more about it?” 

She paused a moment, thinking. 

“Then Mother has paid you nothing,” 
she announced. 

“T didn’t say that.” 

“No, but you might as well have.” 

“Please say no more about it, Cherry.” 
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“Corona has been my 
helper for nine years!”’ 


“This wonderful little typewriter has aided me 
in my business, increased my income, made 
school-work easier for my children, been private 
secretary to my ‘wife — and in nine years of the 
hardest kind of use has cost me but 35 
cents for repairs!” W. E. Conklyn, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





ORONA can help you to increase your output 
and income, just as it has hastened the success 

This is Mr. Conklyn’s of thousands upon thousands of ambitious men 

Corona (serial number and women, 

27025.) The photo was 


taken after nine years 
of continuous use. 


At home, at the office, at school, or on a journey 
*round the world, this tireless little “‘secretary”’ is 
always ready to help you turn out more and 
better work. 


Why Corona is the most trouble-proof 
of all typewriters 


Corona was designed from the beginning as a 
portable typewriter. 


It is built so strongly and so simply that it practi- 
cally never gets out of order. And its construction 
has been proven sound by sixteen years of actual use. 


Send for the free booklet 


It is full of the actual experi- 
ences of men and women whom 
Corona has helped to success in 
many lines of endeavor. 


CoronA 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. E 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
109 MAIN STREET GROTON, N. Y. 












Nancy Elizabeth Con- 
klyn and Dad’s Corona 
are the best of friends. 
Nancy is ten years old, 
Corona is nine. 


Mail this 
Coupon! 


For booklet 
9. Address 


Fold it up-take it with you-typewrite anywhere 
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Dont Be Discouraged~ 


*““DQOWDER never will conceal that skin trouble, but 

if you will use Resinol Soap every day as directed, 
you'll be surprised to see how quickly your complexion 
improves. I know because I tried it when my skin 
looked worse than yours, and in a short time the 
trouble completely disappeared.’ 


Recommendations like this have placed Resinol Soap 
in hundreds of homes where it is now the favorite. Its 
generous, pore-searching lather invigorates and tones up 
the skin while cleansing it, and the action is so mild it 
will not injure the tenderest skin. 


When you decide to use Resinol Soap regularly for your 
toilet, bath and shampoo, you also decide to have your 
skin as clear and healthy, and your hair as rich and 
lustrous as nature intended them to be. 


Why not begin today the use of this delightful toilet soap 
and let it help to cleanse the clogged, inflamed pores and 
restore the glow of skin health? 


May we send you a dainty Trial Size Cake Free? If so, 
write Dept. 4-G, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. Your druggist and 
toilet goods dealer sell Resinol Soap. Ask for it! 
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“T wont, not now. And I thank you 
for not lying to me.” 

At this moment there was a sibilance 
from the stairway outside, and Cherry 
turned to meet her mother. She wore 
one of the frocks which John Chichester’s 
money had gone to pay for, a new one 
of black that brought her head into color- 
ful relief. She was more than usually 
well tinted, and as she came into the 
room exhaled delicate odors. Her smile 
broke languidly. 

“So sorry to keep you waiting. .... 
Oh, Cherry dear, when did you get in? 
I hope you’ve had a nice day. Mr. Chi- 
chester and I are going to dinner and 
then to ‘Mr. F.’s Aunt.’ It’s fearfully 
funny, they say—that is, if Mr. Chiches- 
ter isn’t ashamed of being seen with me 
in this rag.” 

“T’ve never seen you look more charm- 
ing,” said Chichester, gallantly. 

“We wont be late, of course, Cherry. 
But you needn’t bother to wait up for 
me. I have my key. Good night, dar- 
ling. Come, Mr. Chichester.” 

Cherry made a perfunctory response to 
their farewells and stared blankly after 
them, her mind slowly expanding to the 
significance of this frank declaration of 
independence. Her mother’s artistry had 
never seemed so admirable, her worldli- 
ness so heartless. Nice day indeed! 
What did her mother care what sort of 
day she had had—if she could have 
the things that she craved? This affair 
was going beyond the bounds of dignity. 
That money never repaid—not a dollar, 
probably. Cherry almost wished, now 
that her mother had gone, that she had 
flung out at her and told her what she 
thought—anything to have ruffled her 
carefully preened plumage, made a scene 
which would have brought recrimina- 
tions even, sullied the perfect mask with 
tears of anger or dismay—anything 
which might have awakened her mother 
to the realities of the situation and her 
sense of duty. Nice day, indeed! 


INNER was almost ready, and the 

usual odors came through the open 
door of the kitchen, where the small 
maid-of-all-work was trying to achieve 
the impossible task of cooking a palatable 
dinner in the odd moments between rush- 
ing in to finish setting the table. Cherry 
knew what there was to eat,—vegetable 
soup, pork chops, mashed potatoes and 
fried tomatoes, cup custard to follow,— 
for she had bought the materials herself. 
But she knew, too, how it was all going 
to taste-—exactly as though everything 
had come from the same pot; and tonight 
she had no appetite. 

She made her way somberly up the 
stairs to her room. Her father’s door 
was open, and she looked in. He was 
standing by the window peering out and 
listening, it seemed, to the diminishing 
perspective of sound from John Chi- 
chester’s car. With an impulse which 
she couldn’t resist, she went in and 
crossed rapidly to him. He heard her 
footsteps and turned. 

“Oh, Cherry dear,” he said calmly, and 
kissed her. 

“She spoke to you?” she asked. “She 
told you where she was going?” 

He merely shrugged. “Yes,” he said, 
“she told me.” 
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“And you had no objection?” she 
gasped. 
this to you, Dad, but it’s going too far.” 

“What is, my dear?” 

“Mr. Chichester’s attentions. I was 
on the point of giving Muzzy a piece of 
my mind.” 

“I’m glad you didn’t. That could have 
done no good. 
her happy. I don’t need her.” 

“But don’t you realize? They’re seen 
together constantly, every day. People 
must be talking.” 


“T hadn’t meant to speak of | 


Let her go, if it makes | 
| would think if you could 


“Let them,” said Mohun with a shrug. 


“And you don’t care?” asked Cherry. 

“No,” he said calmly. “If he amuses 
her, for God’s sake let him.” 

He amazed and shocked her. 
don’t know your mother as I do, my 
dear,” he went on calmly. ‘“She’s too 
good form to do anything improper—and 
too lacking in temperament to want it.” 

Cherry frowned. 

“IT don’t mean that. I don’t know 
what I do mean, except that it’s unbe- 
coming—undignified, to say nothing of 
being disloyal.” 

“But if I don’t care, why should you?” 

It was on Cherry’s tongue to tell her 
father of the unpaid loan, for she knew 
that he knew nothing of this, but she 
realized that it would only make him 
unhappy. 

“Oh, all right, Dad,” she said as she 
went out of the room. “If Muzzy wants 
to make a fool of herself, it’s no affair of 
mine, I suppose.” 





UT in her heart Cherry was very cer- 
tain that she did not share her 


“People 


| party or dance in weeks 


father’s indifference. And that night, | 
long after the light in her father’s room | 


had been put out, she sat up darning 
stockings,—very thoroughly but very bad- 
ly—a baleful fire in her eye as she 
watched the hands of the clock swing 
around toward midnight. 
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The SECRET LETTERS 
of BETTY BLAIR 


January 10. 
Dear Margaret: 
I wonder what you 


see this letter! For I do 
not know who you are 
or where you are. 

But tonight, as I sat by 
myself, I felt that I sim- 
ply must have some one 
to tell my troubles to. So 
I am writing this letter 
to you. And somehow, 
Margaret, I feel that you 
will understand. 


I know that it isn’t right 
to be envious, but some- 
times when I think of the 
other girls, I can’t help 
it. I haven’t been to a 


and it seems an age since 
Bob came the last time. 

I shall always love him, 
Margaret—yes, even if he 
marries Peggy Andrews! 


January 17. 


Dear Margaret: 

It’s no use. I’m afraid things will never be 
different for me. Marion Lawrence invited me to 
a party at her home last night and I decided to 
go. But the minute I got there I was sorry I had 
gone. For it seemed that every girl had a new 
dress but me. 

Bob danced with me twice, but the minute the 
dance was over he seemed anxious to get away. 
And yet how happy and proud he was when he 
danced with Peggy! She looked so pretty in her 
new taffeta, too! 

When I came home I sat down and cried. It 
isn’t fair that I should be wasting the best years 
of my life just because I haven’t pretty clothes} 


Dear Margaret: January 24. 


Mary Davenport was married today. She 
wanted me to be one of her bridesmaids, but I 
begged off. I made all sorts of excuses—all but 
the real one. But I think she guessed the truth. 

So I slipped into the gallery of the church and 
watched Mary go proudly up the aisle. And oh, 
how I envied her! Do you think that any one 


| will ever marry me, Margaret? Sometimes I 


At the sound of the latchkey in the | 


door downstairs Cherry quickly laid aside 
her work and rose. She meant to give 
her mother time to say her adieux and 
then go down to her, and so she went to 
the door of her room and out upon the 
landing. The sound of voices in sup- 
pressed tones came up to her quite dis- 
tinctly. 

“No, you must go, John 
must.” 

John! 





really you 


They were indeed progressing! 


Cherry coughed discreetly, but the couple | 
| ago? Well, I got an answer from it today—a 


in the hallway did not see or hear her. 

“Oh, I say, Alicia. Just a moment. 
One more kiss! I swear you never were 
so adorable.” 

Cherry heard her mother’s titter, and 
the sound of it disgusted her. She went 
down the stairs. 
same moment, and parted quickly. 

“Why, Cherry!” gasped Alicia, staring 
as though at a ghost. “I thought I asked 
you not to wait up for me.” 

“I wasn’t sleepy,” said Cherry calmly. 
There was something uncompromising in 
her attitude as she stood a few steps 
above them awaiting Mr. Chichester’s 
departure. He was not slow to catch 
its significance, for he spoke in strictly 
formal tones to her mother. 

“Good night. So glad you could go.” 

“Thank you so much, Mr. Chichester,” 
said Alicia. “Good night.” 





grow afraid that I shall be the old maid sister of 
the family. For I am getting older every day. 
Oh, if only I had some pretty clothes! 


Dear Margaret: January 25. 

Last night, after I wrote you that letter, I lay 
in bed a long time—just thinking and thinking 
about a story of a girl just like myself that I had 
read in a magazine. She couldn’t afford pretty 
clothes, either, and she was so discouraged. And 
then she found a way to make pretty dresses 
herself—for merely the cost of materials. 

And as I lay there, an irresistible impulse 
seemed to be urging me to do something. It was 
almost as if a voice—your voice, Margaret—was 
saying—‘‘Find out about it!” “‘Find out about it!” 

So I got up then and there and wrote a letter. 

I mailed it this morning. Perhaps, after aill, 
there is a way for me to get the pretty clothes 
I need so badly. 


Dear Margaret: January 28. 
Remember that letter I mentioned a few days 


friendly, cheery letter from the Woman’s Institute 
and a booklet describing the plan in detail. 

Just think! While I have been so unhappy, 
thousands of other girls have been learning to 
make the pretty clothes they have always wanted. 

Do you think I can learn, too, Margaret? I 
am sure [I can. For more than 140,000 girls and 


| women, in all circumstances, have learned to sew 
They saw her at the | 


at home through the Woman’s Institute. If they 
can learn, I can learn, too! 


Dear Margaret: Marck 10. 

I wonder if it was Fate that induced me to 
mail that letter to the Woman’s Institute? What- 
ever it was, I am sure that one simple little act 
will be the means of changing my whole life. 

For, Margaret, I am really learning how to 
sew! Although I have finished only three of 
the Institute’s lessons I have already made the 
prettiest blouse for myself and one for mother. 
And last night I finished my first dress, a simple, 
one-piece dress, but I’m more proud of it than 
anything I ever had. 


Met Bob today and he admired it very much 
and wanted to know where I had bought it. And, 
oh, yes! He wants me to go to a dance with him 
next month. I don’t want to be mean, but I hope 
Peggy Andrews is there, too. This time— well, 
this time it will be different, 





April 24. 
Dear Margaret: 


It’s strange what a dif- 
ferencea few weeks make! 
Why, it seems only yes- 
terday that I was wonder- 
ing if I would ever have 
pretty clothes like other 
girls. And now they are 
envying me! 


You should have seen 
how surprised they were 
last night at the dance. 
“Where in the world did 
you ever get that won- 
derful gown?” ...I 
think if they asked me 
that question once they 
must have asked it a 
hundred times. And when 
I told them that I made 
it all myself, they just 
wouldn’t believe it. 

“You were wonderful 
tonight,” Bob said later. 
“You seemed like a dif- 


ferent girl.” Bob's com- 
ing over quite regularly now, Margaret. 
May 18. 


Dear Margaret: 

More good news! I made $42 sewing for other 
people in the last month! Think of it, $42! I 
feel like a millionaire! And it was so easy. 

You see, I had been making such rapid progress 
with my lessons from the Woman’s Institute and 
making so many pretty things for myself and 
mother that the neighbors just couldn’t get over it. 

And pretty soon, Mrs. Wright came over and 
asked me to make a blouse and a dress for her. 
So I said all right, I would. Both turned out 
splendidly, and she was so delighted with the way 
they fitted (she is rather stout, you know) that 
she recommended me to her sister-in-law. Since 
then I’ve been busy all the time. It seems as if 
everybody is looking for a good dressmaker. 


Dear Margaret: June 5. 


I didn’t mention Bob in my last letter because 
—well, you know how quickly a girl can tell when 
a man has something on his mind and is waiting 
for just the right time to say it. 

The right time came last night. Bob and I 
were sitting on the veranda. Suddenly he bent 
close to me. “‘Betty,”” he said simply,‘ I love you.” 

That was all, Margaret, just four words, but 
they were the sweetest words I have ever heard. 


Dear Margaret: June 15. 

This is the last letter I shall ever write you. 
Tonight as I took the others out and read them 
over, it seemed that, after all, you have been very 
real—and very near and dear to me. 

But I’m going to say good-bye, Margaret, be- 
cause, you see, I’m not lonesome any more. I’m 
going to put this letter with the others now. They 
tell the story of my innermost self—and I shall 
keep them always. 





HAT Betty Blair has done you can do, too. 

There is not the slightest doubt of it. More 
than 140,000 women and girls, in city, town and 
country, have proved by the clothes they have 
made and the dollars they have saved, the suc- 
cess of the Institute’s methods. 

It makes no difference where you live, because 
all the instruction is carried on by mail. And 
it is no disadvantage if you are employed during 
the day or have household duties that occupy 
most of your time, because you can devote as 
much or little time to the course as you desire 
and just whenever it is convenient. 


T costs you absolutely nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what it can 
do for you. Just send a letter, post card or the 
convenient coupon printed below to the Woman’s 
Institute, Dept. 20-F, Scranton, Penna., and you 
will receive, without cost or obligation, the full 
story of this great school] that is bringing so much 
happiness to women and girls all over the word. 
_——— — — TEAR OUT HERE — — — — — - 
WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 20-F, Scranton, Penna. 

Without cost or obligation, please send me one 
of your booklets and tell me how I can learn 
the subject marked below: 

(0 Home Dressmaking O Millinery 
0 Professional Dressmaking [] Cooking 


Name — 
(Please write plainly and specify whether Mrz. or Miss) 


Address 
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“Dollar Topkis gave me 


new ideas about value” 


“T'D like to have the money I've 
wasted because | was afraid 
to buy an athletic union suit 
priced as low as a dollar. [| 
cheerfully gave up double, year 
after year. 
“IT didn’t know Topkis then. 
Finally, a persistent salesman 
in Johnson's shop argued me 
into trying Topkis. He landed 
me as a life-time customer. 
“My dollar never before 
brought me as much quality and 
value as | get in Topkis. Loose, 
airy fit that keeps me comfort- 
able all over and lets my skin 
breathe. No skimpiness; no 
bagginess; no pinch, no pull. 
‘Wear? That's where Topkis 


Ask for TOPKIS Underwear. 


shines. Keeps its size, too, no 
matter how often it’s washed.” 

Topkis Athletic Union Suits 
are made of best nainsook and 
other highgrade fabrics. Pre- 
shrunk—full size guaranteed. Be 
sure you get your correct size— 
38 if you wear a 38 coat, and 
So on. 

No good dealer will ask more 
than a dollar for the Topkis 
Men's Union Suit—although 
many will tell you it's worth 
more. int 

Men’s Union Suits, $1.00. 

Men's Shirts and Drawers, 
75c per garment. 75c for Boys’ 
Union Suits, Girls’) Bloomer 
Union Suits, and Children’s 
Waist Union Suits. 


Look for the Topkis label. 


Write for free illustrated booklet and 
learn what's what about underwear. 


TOPKIS BROTHERS COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


General Sales Offices 


350 Broadway, New York City 
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She closed the street door and then 
turned, facing her daughter. She must 
have seen the fire burning in Cherry’s 
eyes, but she gave no sign of comprehen- 
sion. 

“You should have gone with us, Cherry 
—the most amusing thing—” she began 
lightly as she moved toward the stair. “A 
very ingenious situation in the third act.” 

But Cherry on the bottom step did not 
stir. 

“I came down here because I wanted 
to talk to you, Muzzy,” she said quietly. 

“Is—is anything wrong, dear?” asked 
Alicia. 

“Perhaps you can best tell me about 
that.” 


“Why, Cherry! What do you mean?” 

Cherry went into the parlor, where she 
caught a glimpse of her own face and her 
mother’s, side by side in the mirror over 
the mantel. The shadows of weariness 
which had recently been growing about 
Cherry’s eyes had deepened. To a casual 
observer, Alicia might have seemed 
younger than her daughter. 

“Just this,” said Cherry quietly: “I 
saw Mr. Chichester for a moment before 
you went out with him. He told me that 


you had not repaid that loan.” 


HE saw her mother’s lips close in a 

thin line which eliminated all the 
charm of their pretty curves, and her 
eyes grow suddenly metallic. 

“Well,” she said coolly, “and what of 
that?” 

“There was money enough to have re- 
paid it at first. You told me that you 
would attend to it.” 

“Doesn’t it occur to you, my dear, that 
I’m quite capable of looking after my 
own affairs?” 

“If it were your affair only! But it 
isn’t. That money went to pay my 
bills as well as yours. It isn’t your af- 


fair only. It’s Dad’s—and mine.” 
“How? I borrowed it. It’s my obli- 
gation. Your father knows nothing about 


it. Why should you worry, so long as 
Mr. Chichester is satisfied?” 

“I worry just as Dad would—if he 
knew.” 

Alicia’s brows drew together pettishly. 

“Is there any need to tell him?” 

Alicia was aware of a doubt which had 
come into her daughter’s averted eyes. 

“IT don’t want to. I don’t want to 
worry him. He’s had enough already.” 
She turned suddenly to her mother, her 
blue eyes alight with her frank appeal. 
“Muzzy, how much of that money is 
there left? How much have you paid 
John Chichester? Wont you tell me?” 

Alicia turned to the mirror and toyed 
with a rebellious curl. 

“I've paid him something. He 
wouldn’t let me pay him any more. 
He was very considerate. He thought 
that we would need it. God knows we do.” 

“But not charity, Muzzy—not his or 
anyone’s.” 

“Charity! Really, Cherry. You amaze 
me. I don’t know what has got into you. 
If one can’t trust to one’s friends in a 
time of difficulty—” 

“He’s not Dad’s friend. 
the only one that matters.” 

Her mother flashed around at her, hard 
lines at lips and brows. 

“I’ve always managed to look after my 


And Dad’s 
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own affairs, Cherry,” she said sharply. 
“IT would be much better pleased if you 
didn’t interfere.” 

Cherry had expected this rebuff and 
the manner of it, but she met her 
mother’s anger with cool insistence. 

“You mean, then, Muzzy,” she said 
deliberately, “that your intimacy with 
John Chichester fully justifies this obli- 
gation.” 





Alicia’s gaze flickered and then re- | 


turned to her daughter’s face. 
“What do you mean?” she gasped. 
“What I say. If Dad is indifferent to 


what is going on under his nose, I’m not.” | 
‘ ? ! 


‘Oh!’ 

“I might as well tell you what I think. 
It will clear the air: I know you ought 
to know better than I what is the right 
thing to do. But if you think that spend- 
ing practically all of your time with John 
Chichester, both here and in other places, 
accepting his attentions, forgetting what 
you owe to Dad, using Chichester’s 
money—” 

“Cherry!” 

“T mean it. It’s rotten of you. I hate 
to say it, but it’s true. Upstairs there, 





before I came down, I didn’t mean to | 
hear, to see—but I did—what he said to | 


you—his arm around you—” 


The spots of rouge emerged from the 


sudden pallor of Alicia’s face, a tragic 
mask in motley. 


“You listened!’ she gasped. “You 


spied!” 

“No, I coughed. But you didn’t even 
hear me. I couldn’t help that, could I?” 

“You were mistaken,” stammered Ali- 
cia. “It is not true what you say. 
There was nothing to see—nothing—that 
you shouldn’t have seen!” 

“Then why get so excited about it?” 
said Cherry calmly. 


Her mother had crossed the room to- | 
ward the windows, struggling for her 


calm. 


“It’s the way you spoke—the unjust | 


suspicion—from you!” 


She turned again, her breast heaving, | 


pacing the floor. 


“I don’t understand you. Just because | 


I seek relief in occasional pleasure from | 


this horrible atmosphere which suffocates | 


me, you impute these unworthy motives. 
You shame me—you shame yourself in 
shaming me. What have I done to de- 


serve this from you? Oh, that you | 


could!” 

Her voice had been breaking, and sud- 
denly she threw herself upon the sofa, 
sobbing bitterly. 


N the old days her tears had always | 


moved Cherry’s heart. Cherry was 
sorry for her now, but it was not the 
pity of affection. It was just pity. Cher- 
ry couldn’t resist the impression that 
those tears were not the holy ones of 
outraged dignity that Alicia wished her 
to imagine them, but merely the outburst 
of a childish petulance and anger at 
having been found out. 

“You—you are an unnatural child,” 
Alicia went on wildly. “Haven’t I given 
the b-best years of my life in bringing 
you up—g-giving you everything in the 
world to make you h-happy? D-didn’t I 
slave for you all—to m-make a place for 
you in the world? Was it my fault that 
your father failed? And now you turn 
against me—you, to whom I’ve never de- 
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After all, the stenographer 
uses the typewriter—she ought 
to know something about it! 


ND heremployer is coming to realize more and more 
the value of her opinion of different typewriters. 


The manufacturers of the new and finest Royal—the 
Light-Running, Quiet-Running model—are very glad to 
admit that the stenographer has already been instru- 
mental in having a large number of them installed. 
This typewriter was designed to do two definite things, both of 
which were bound to benefit the stenographer. Its marvelous 
touch lightens her work and its quietness eliminates the usual 
distracting clatter of typing. 


We believe your employer will appreciate a suggestion that the 
new Royal be given a demonstration in your office. It would 
evidence a genuine interest on your part in your work. And the 
new Royal will enable you to do finer, cleaner work and more 
of it with no extra effort. 


Our fifty-six page book, “‘ The Evolution of the Typewriter’, 
beautifully illustrated in color, will be mailed free on request. 
Address Department “R”, 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
364-366 Broadway, New York 


Branches and Agencies the World Over 


“Compare the “Work” 
LIGHT-RUNNING 
QUIET~RUNNING 
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I’'d Like to Nail 
This Sign in 
Every Nursery 


Mothers—please be regular. Baby’s tiny anatomy 
should keep time like a watch. If it is fed at any 
convenient hour, bathed when you feel like it and 
allowed to sleep or wake at irregular intervals, you 
are bound to have a badly disorgan- 
ized little anatomy to care for. 


A baby is so logical. When every- 
thing is right—food, sleep, skin—baby } 
is no more trouble than a kitten. But 
upset the schedule and everything is 
all wrong. 

Take such an ordinary thing as tal- 
cum. You know that Mennen Borated 
is right, just as your Mother and 
Grandmother knew it right. 
But suppose you experiment with a 
very cheap talcum or one without a 
properly balanced formula, or with 
one too strongly scented, or one 
which doesn't adhere to the skin. 
Baby's petal skin will show the difference very quickly. 


was 





While we are on this matter of skin, I want to tell 
you all over again about wonderful Kora-Konia. I'm 
sorry for any baby whose mother doesn’t know about 
Kora-Konia It's the most amazing remedy I have 
ever employed in my years of baby raising. Almost 
unbelievable are the results I have observed in cases 
of prickly heat, teething rashes, or inflammation 
caused by damp diapers. 





Have you written for 
cAunt Belle’s 
BABY BOOK? 


It's the most helpful, scientific 
comforting little book that ever 
guided a young mother through the 
wonderful trials of her first baby. 


Kora-Konia is not just 


talcum at all, but 


another talcum. It isn’t 
remarkable protective 
and curative virtues. It lays on raw, inflamed flesh 
a velvety film of healing powder which clings for 
hours, protecting while it soothes and heals. Please 
try it. And do send your 25 cents at once for my Baby 
Book (35 cents in Canada) I know you will like it 
and get a lot of help from it. Lovingly, 


BELLE. 


THE MENNEN COMPANY 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 


MENNEN COMPANY, 
MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


possesses 


Thousands and thousands of ba- 
bies are stronger and happier and 
will be more useful in the world, 
more successful, just because of 
Aunt Belle’s practical day by day 
advice. Aunt Belle’s only ambition 
is to be the world’s greatest mother. 
She wants millions of babies. 


That is why this invaluable book’ 
beautifully printed, bound in stiff 
board covers, is sold for only 25 
cents, 35 cents in Canada. 

THE 


Limited Send the coupon for your copy. 





The Mennen Company, 
349 Central Avenue, 
Newark, N. J 





| closed, trying to think. Then turning out 
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nied anything that you wanted, you, who 
did as you pleased—without question— 
who still do as you please!” 

Then she turned suddenly, leaning upon 
one arm, her hysteria concentrating anew 
in a reckless abandon of fury. 

“You! What right have you to ques- 
tion me—for my harmless pleasures,” 
Alicia went on, “to put a disgusting mo- 
tive to a moment of mistaken meaning, 
you who visit men’s apartments at night?” 

“Muzzy!” 

It was Cherry’s turn to be startled 
She had fallen back a pace, staring pal- 
lidly at the unnerved woman who faced 
her with this accusation. 

‘“Well—you see—I know,” Alicia cried 


shrilly. “David Sangree! Why you 
chose him of all men to visit, God 
knows!” 

“Mother! Hush! Stop! Do you 
hear?” 





Alicia stared at her for a moment and 
then bent her head. 

The instincts of good breeding came to 
each of them at the same moment 
warned them of the brutality of their 
meanings. Neither spoke for a moment 
Alicia had her face in her handkerchief, 
sobbing again. -Cherry stared at her, 




















dry-eyed, breathing hard, but deathly 
quiet. 

“Who told you this?” Cherry asked 
at last. 





There was no reply, and she repeated 
the question. 

“Who told you this? Mr. Chichester?” 

“No—yes.”’ 

“When?” 










“Tonight. I didn’t believe it; I de- 
fended you. But you were seen by 
friends of his.” 

“Tt’s quite true. I did visit David 





Sangree’s room at night.” 

“Oh!” 

“You can impute a rotten motive if 
you like,” Cherry said, and smiled as the 
thought of David came to her. “Only 
you don’t know David Sangree.” 











LICIA straightened, still dabbing at 

her eyes. She looked her age now, 
for most of her youth was on her hand- 
kerchief. Her face was haggard and mot- 
tled with tears. 

“TI only know that people are talking,” 
she said. Her tones were still cold, re- 
sentful. “It was a terrible thing for a 
decent girl to do, whatever your motive!” 

Cherry’s reply was obvious, but she 
made none. She only turned away from 
her mother and compressed her lips 
The conversation had passed the bounds 
of understanding—of decency She 
heard the rustle of Alicia’s silk underskirt 
as she rose, gave reply to her formal 
“Good night!” and listened to her foot- 
steps as she climbed the stairs. For a 
long while Cherry stood there, her eyes 














the sputtering gas-light, she went heavily 


up the dark stairway to her room. Her 
mother—and John Chichester! She 
wouldn’t believe it; she couldn’t. There 


was but one thing for which she could 
be thankful—that her father had not 
heard or seen. 





The conclusion of this powerful 
drama of social life today will 
appear in the forthcoming July 
issue. Don’t miss it. 
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| THE DIAMOND 
| 


“Right now,” replied Walker. 

Then he paused in his stride, took off | 
his hat and extended it for a moment 
above his head like a tired person who 
would relax from the fatigue of travel. 

Immediately three persons, two men 
and a woman between them, carrying 
bags, coats and the usual articles of 
travel, came out from the crowd pour- 
ing into the station from the street and 
crossed hurriedly into the group waiting 
at the entrance for the Bar Harbor train. 

Then a dramatic thing happened. 

I could see the old man clearly; he 
was watching Walker out of the tail of 
his eye, and he kept his hands in his 
pockets, but he was not watching the 
three persons who came into the group 
as though seeking the train for which he 
was bound; and as they passed, quicker 
than the eye, the man’s hands were seized, 
dragged out of his pockets and snapped 
into handcuffs. The pistols gripped in 
his hands were swept out; they fell to 
the floor. 

“The devil!” I cried. “The old boy 
is the most dangerous Lothario I ever 
saw. 

Walker replied in his leisured drawl: 

“He’s the most dangerous bank-swin- 
dler you ever saw.” 


HE girl had been questioned, and the 

thing was now clear. Walker ex- 
plained it all on the way to Bartoldi’s in 
a taxicab. I had my diamond in my 
pocket, and Walker had Bartoldi’s to 
exchange for the forged draft. The old 
man was Vronsky, the most notorious 
forger in the world. He had bribed this 
girl, the janitress of the Empire Bank 
at Bar Harbor, to steal a book of blank 
drafts and some sheets of stationery. It 


was easy to do; the book of blanks was | 


lying on the bookkeeper’s desk in the 
package as it had come from the printer, 
and the stationery had never been locked 


up. 

With the blanks bearing the secret wa- 
ter-mark of the bank, Vronsky was able 
to forge drafts on New York and place 
them, establishing his identity by a let- 
ter from the bank officials on this sta- 
tionery, in which they said they were 
sending him the draft which he intended 
to pay out, and giving its amount and 
number. 

“It was a clever scheme,” Walker 
added. “The secret water-mark on the 
draft-blanks would show that they were 
genuine—that’s what convinced Bartoldi; 
and the forged letter would show the 
identity of the man who undertook to 
place it. The forgery gave Vronsky no 
trouble; the problem was how to get the 
blanks and letter-paper.” 

“And he got them with a diamond,” I 
said. 

Walker’s drawl lengthened. 

“Precisely as we got him.” 

And so this adventure opened with a 
diamond and closed with the arrest of 
one of the worst criminals in the world. 
What was it I wrote in the opening para- 
graph of this case? Go back and read it. 





Posed by Corinne Griffith 
in ‘‘The Climbers,’ a 
Vitagraph motion picture. 
Miss Griffith is one of 
many attractive women 
‘*in pictures’’ who use and 
endorse Ingram’s Milk- 
weed Cream for promot- 
ing beauty of complexion, 
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cA complexion as fair as June roses 
can so easily be yours 


O YOU know how truly beautiful 

your complexion can be? Do you 
appreciate what delicate freshness, 
what fineness of texture you can gain 
for your skin? And with how little 
effort? 

You can attain a complexion as 
fresh and radiant as the roses in June. 
You can achieve the dainty bloom of 
a clear, wholesome skin, just as 
thousands of attractive women have, 
if you begin at once the daily use of 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream. 

Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, you will 
find, is more than a face cream. It 
has an exclusive therapeutic property 
that serves to “‘tone-up’’—revitalize— 
the sluggish tissues of the skin. Ap- 
plied regularly, it heals and nourishes 
the skin cells, soothes away redness 
and roughness, banishes slight imper- 
fections. Used faithfully, it will help 
you to gain and retain a complexion 
that is genuinely 


beautiful. 
There is in Every For the most effective 
Beauty way in which to use 








Ingram’s Milkweed Cream read Health 
Hints, the little booklet packed with every 
jar. It has been prepared by specialists to 
insure that you get from Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream the fullest possible benefit. 

Go to your druggist today and purchase 
a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or one-dollar size. Begin at once 
to gain a new charm of complexion. It will 
mean so much to you. 

Ingram’s Rouge—‘‘Just to show a proper 
glow”’ use a touch of Ingram’s Rouge on the 
cheeks. A safe preparation for delicately 
emphasizing the natural color. The coloring 
matter is not absorbed by the skin. Subtly 
perfumed. Solid cake. Three perfect shades 
—Light, Medium and Dark—50c. 

Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face 
Powder—A complexion powder especially 
distinguished by the fact that it stays on. 
Furthermore, a powder of unexcelled delicacy 
of texture and refinement of perfume. Four 
tints—White, Pink, Flesh, Brunette—50c. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1885 
46 TENTH STREET DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian residents address F. F. Ingram 
Company, Windsor, Ontario. Australian 
residents address T. W. Cotton Pty., Ltd., 
383 Flinders Lane, Melbourne. New Zealand 
residents address Hart, Pennington, Ltd., 33 
Ghuznee Street, Wellington. Cuban residents 
address Espino & Co., Zulueta 3612, Havana. 


Ingrams 


Milkweed 


Cream 


Send a dime for Ingram’s Beauty Purse—An attractive, new souvenir 


packet of the exquisite Ingram Toilet-Aids. 
a silver dime and receive this dainty Beauty Purse for your hand bag. 


Mail the coupon below with 





GENTLEMEN: 


Powder, a sample tin of Ingram’s Milkw 





FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co., 46 TENTH ST., DETROIT, MICH. 
Enclosed please find one dime, in return for which please send me 
Ingram's Beauty Purse containing an eider-down powder pad, one 


Ingram’s Velveola Souveraine Face Powder, Ingram’s Rouge, and 
A eed Cream, and, for the gentleman of the 


house, a sample tin of Ingram’s Therapeutic Shaving Cream. 
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She Wears Her Beauty Like a Queen 


The years have touched her lightly as they passed and she 
wears her beauty like a stately queen. 


Youth has not left her at the threshold of middle age, 
because she has kept the simple laws of health. 


If you too would keep your hold on youth and beauty, mark this 
well: protect your teeth against Pyorrhea! 
Four out of five who pass the age of forty, and thousands younger, 
are numbered among Pyorrhea’s victims because it strikes quietly 
from ambush. 
Watch your gums! The first symptoms of Pyorrhea are tender gums 
that bleed easily when brushed. 
At the first danger signal call your dentist and make an appointment 
for gum inspection. Then buy a tube of Forhan’s For the Gums and 
Start using it at once. 
You cannot afford to neglect Pyorrhea. If you do, you may pay the 
extreme penalty —loss of your teeth. 
Pyorrhea attacks the gums and the base of the teeth. If allowed to 
run its course unchecked it loosens the teeth until they drop out or 
must be extracted. 
Pus pockets form at the roots of the teeth and 
the deadly germs seep throughout the system. 
Forhan’s Forthe Gums, if used consistently and used 
in time, will prevent Pyorrhea or check its course. 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s. It is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice. It keeps yourteeth clean and 
white and your gums firm and healthy. 
At all druggists in the United States and 

35c and 60c. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s, Limited, Montreal 


|meyuat- bate 


FOR THE GUMS 


Canada. 












Checks Pyorrhea 
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This gladdened Mem exquisitely. It 
showed that for all her wanton career she 
was still in her father’s eyes an innocent 
child who must be protected from the 
world. Of course, it was rather the world 
that needed to be protected from her 
But she would not disturb his delusion 

He said he wished he might have gone 
along and seen great cities he had never 
seen. All cities were Carcassones to him 
He spoke of the anonymous benefactor 
the conscience-stricken stranger who had 
sent him money through Dr. Bretherick 
But he could not use that money for 
travel; it was for the church, and he 
sighed: “The good man has forgotten to 
send the last installment as he promised.’ 

Mem gave a start and almost said 
“T forgot all about it in the rush of leav- 
ing. I'll give it to you now.” 

She checked herself so abruptly that 
she was not quite sure that she had not 
spoken. She seemed to hear the echo of 
her words. 

Her father was called away for a mo- 
ment to speak to a new parishioner, and 
Mem said to her mother: 

“This is exactly what we call a ‘situa- 
tion’ in the business. The audience knows 
something the principal actor doesn’t 
know. If Papa had found out that I was 
the remorseful gentleman, he’d have 
dropped dead.” 

He came back with the parishioner, 
who had begged for the honor of an intro- 
duction to his famous daughter. The old 
man had once wished that she had died 
before she went so wrong, but now he 
was plainly very glad indeed that she had 
been spared. He fluttered like a hen 
whose duckling has swum the pond and 
come back to the wing. 

The parishioner moved on at last, leav- 
ing embarrassment. Dr. Steddon was 
afraid to ask his daughter the details of 
her new life, lest she should tell him 
She could not think of much to say that 
would be certain not to shock him. The 
reunion was too blissful to be risked. 

At length, a very long length, the 
southbound train drew in and _ took 
them aboard. They watched the land- 
scape, and indulged in flurries of small 
talk that rushed and died like flaws of 
wind on the river. 


Chapter Fifty-seven 


INALLY Calverly came up along the 

track and stopped at the station 
The place shocked Mem by its shabbi- 
ness and its pettiness. When she left it, 
she had never seen a city and she was 
afraid of her home town. Now her eyes 
were acquainied with the cyclopean archi- 
tecture of New York, the gardened man- 
sions of Pasadena and the maelstrom 
streets of Chicago. 

Yet she was as shy before the crowds 
that waited for her, as they of her. The 
mayor had come down to give her wel- 
come. He was as shabby as the sheriff 
in a Western movie, but he was the vil- 
lage’s best, and he used his largest words 
in a little speech, as soon as he could push 
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through the mob of Steddon children that | 
devoured Mem and their mother. 

The manager of the Calverly Capitol, 
with its capacity of two hundred, brushed 
the mayor aside and claimed Miss Sted- 
don as his prize. He had a carriage 
waiting for her, and a room at the hotel 
in case the parsonage was overcrowded. 

Dr. Steddon grew Isaian as he stormed 
back: 

“My daughter stays in her own home!” 

This brought Mem snuggling to his el- 
bow, and from that sanctuary she greeted 
her old Sunday-school teacher, several of 
the public school teachers, an old negro 
janitor, and a number of young men and 
women who called her by her first name. 

Two or three of the girls had been 
belles of the town, and she had looked on 
them with awe for their beauty, their fine 
clothes and their fast reputations. Now 
they seemed startlingly dubby, gawky, 
silly; and now the awe was theirs. 

Mem noted that her own sisters were 
dubbier, gawkier, sillier still—except 
Gladys, who had matured amazingly, and 
in whose eyes and mouth and ill-fur- 
bished roundness Mem’s experience saw 
a terrifying capacity for fierce emotions. 

The first resolve Mem made was to 
buy her sisters clothes worthy of them 
and of her own high rank. 

Just as she was stepping into a wait- 
ing automobile, Doctor Bretherick came 
along, happened by with a very badly 
acted pretense of surprise. Mem told 
him that she wanted to come over and 
have him look at her throat. She coughed 
for conviction’s sake, and he warned her 
that there was a lot of flu goin’ about. 

The car moved off, and she felt as if 
she were passing through a wooden toy 
town. Her father’s church looked about 
to fall over. It was not half so big as 
she remembered it, and dismally in need 
of paint. 

And the house! Was it possible that 
the old fence was so near the porch, and 
the porch so small? Once it had been a 
grot of romantic gloom, deep and fatal 
enough to bring about her damnation. 

With a sudden stab she remembered | 
Elwood Farnaby and the far-off girl that | 
he had loved too madly well in that 
moonlit embrasure. How little and pitiful 
that Remember had been! There was a 
toyish unimportance in her very fall, the 
débacle of a marionette world. But El- 
wood Farnaby was great by virtue of his 
absence and his death. He was a hero 
now, with Romeo and Leander and Abeél- 
ard and the other geniuses of passion 
whose shadows had grown gigantically 
long in the sunset of a tragic punishment 
for their ardors. 

She stumbled as she mounted the 
steps, and there was a misery in her 
breast. Then the house opened its door 
and took her in into its Lilliputian hall 
and stairway. She “laid off” her hat and 
gloves in the parlor, with the dining- 
room alongside. It was like a caricature 
of homeliness. Just such a set had been 
rejected at the studio because it was a 
burlesque on such a home! | 
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INSIDE 


Cleans Between 


the Teeth 


Dentat Science worked out this new Tooth 
Brush and this one right method for properly 
brushing your teeth. 

There’s no technical mystery surrounding this 
brush— it goes back to the simplest of hygienic 
principles, making it easy to clean outside, inside 
and between the teeth. 

Don’t Brush your gums away from the teeth— 
brush them over the teeth—note the proper 
method illustrated at the right, 

Your Dentist will tell you that Dr. West's 
Tooth Brush is a safeguard to Health. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 


402 W. Randolph 1170 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
If your dealer can’t supply you, THREE SIZES— 
write name and address on mar- Adults, 50c_ Youths, 35¢ 
gin below, send his name, enclose Children, 23 ao deatne 
stamps or cash for size brush A brush for every member of the 
you want. family—numbered 1 to 6. 






































































1. Brush upper 
outside down 


2. Brush upper 
inside down. 


3. Brush lower 
outside up. 


4. Brush lower 
inside up. 
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Wonderment at the hallucinations of 
her youth and gratitude even for the dis- 
aster that had hurled her out of the jail 


‘You cant go wr Ong ine Gageaiaiy Gee te be aalory of 





the emotions of rapture at her coming 
home. 


When YOU ASR OT | je v6 se spe 0 3s pore 


humble grace for the bounty of the 
Lord saddened Mem again. The poor 
old dear had suffered every hardship and 
known nothing of luxury; yet he was 
grateful for “bounty!” 

After the table was cleared and the 
dishes washed and put away, Mem es- 
caped on the pretext of a visit to the 
Doctor. She was waylaid by old friends 
on the walks and hailed from all the 
porches. There was a little condescen- 
sion in the manner of a few matrons and 
a few embittered belles, but Mem knew 
enough to take this as the unwitting trib- 
ute of envy. 

She found Dr. and Mrs. Bretherick 
waiting for her. The Doctor got rid of 
his wife and closed the door on Mem. 
Then he flung up his hands and cried: 

“Well!” 

He shook his shaggy poll and mumbled 
a wide grin, and repeated half a dozen 
‘“Well’s” of varied meaning, before he ex- 
claimed: 


“Well, if I’m not a success as an au- 
4A thor, manager and perdoocer of Ar tal- 
ent, show me one! Our little continuity 
has certainly worked out beyond the 
fondest dreams of author and star.” 
His star took less pride in it than he 


Somehow Mem drew humiliation instead 


THE GENUINE ROOTBEER This room had seen her ast confesion o 


guilt. In this room Elwood Farnaby had 
made his last battle for life. 














OTHING could be easier to remember— A horrifying thought came to Mem: 

: : if he had not died, she would have be- 

nothing could be easier to say. And no come his wife and the mother of his 
other drink will cool and quench your thirst child. She would have been a laughing- 
. : : stock, material for ugly whispers about 
like Hires, the genuine rootbeer. the village. And she would have been 


. the shabbiest of wives even here. She 
Sixteen fragrant Toots, herbs, barks and would never have known fame or ease 
berries give Hires its delightful flavor—in- | or wealth. 
: : “What a scenario it would make!” she 
sure its purity and wholesomeness. thought in spite of her wrath against her- 
self for harboring such an infamous 





Say Hires plainly at the fountain and get ‘idea. But she could not deny her mind 

the genuine. | to it. Suppose a story were written 

; . | around her life: a girl in her plight has a 

Hires comes in bottles too—carbonated | Aolee vl ne Sassen ah Ae See: Tats 

. ’ . | lives, makes her the partner of his humble 

and ready to drink. There’s nothing better obscurity and poverty, and she becomes 

for home use. Get it at your grocer’s or a shabby, life-broken dowd: in the other 

. her lover dies and she goes on alone to 

wherever soft drinks are sold. wealth, beauty, and the heights of splen- 

dor. Which would she choose? The 

very hesitation was murderous. Yet how 

For making rootbeer at home, always ask for Hires would she choose? Would she kill her 

Household Extract. It’s easy to make. One 25-cent lover, or let him live a vampire to destroy 
package makes 80 glasses. At your dealer’s or sent her soul? 

postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. She felt a compulsion to penance, 

and a humbling of herself at the grave 











of her thwarted husband. She was afraid 
to walk through the streets to the cem- 


THE CHARLES E. HIRES COMPANY etery, and she asked the Doctor to drive 


220 S. Twenty-fourth Street Philadelphia, Pa. <a in the little car he now af- 
Charles E. Hires Company, Limited, Toronto, Canada He consented and rose to lead the way. 


She checked him and took out her purse. 
“T want to give you the installment I 
forgot, of the conscience money. Please 
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get it to Papa as soon as you can. And 
here’s a little extra.” 

The Doctor took the bills with a curi- 
ous smile. She seemed to feel his sar- 
donic perplexity as she mused aloud along 
a well-thought path. 

“Tf I hadn’t been ‘a fallen woman,’ I 
couldn’t have saved Papa’s church from 
ruin. How do you explain it? What’s 
the right and wrong of it all?” 

The old physician shook his head: 

“I’m no longer fool enough, honey, to 
try to explain anything that happens to 
us here. I don’t even wonder about 
what’s going to happen to us hereafter, 
if anything. As for right and wrong— 
humph! I can’t tell ’em apart. When 
some terrible calamity comes, your father 
says: ‘It is God’s will; He moves in a 
mysterious way.’ Well, I let it go at that 
for good luck too. I neither thank nor 
blame anybody for anything, and I don’t 
pray to anybody to make it come out the 
way I want it. According to one line 
of thinking, your misstep was the Divine 
plan. According to another, good can 
never come out of evil. Of course, we 
know it does, every day; and evil out of 
good. The only folks who know things 
know ’em because they think that being 
pig-headed is being knowing. It’s too 
much for the wise ones. So let’s let it 
alone and make the best of what comes. 
We’re only human after all; so let’s be as 
human as we can, and I guess that’s about 
as divine as we'll ever get down here.” 

He led her out to his woeful little tin 
wagon, and they went larruping through 
the streets out into the cemetery. That 
at least had increased in population, and 
some new monuments brightened it, set 
like paperweights to hold down poor 
bodies the wind might else blow away. 





A few mourners were moving about, | 


planting flowers, clipping grass, or just 
brooding over what the earth had gath- 
ered back unto itself. They looked up, 
startled and offended at the profaning 
clatter of Doctor Bretherick’s car. 


SOME of them Mem recognized. One 
or two women whose grief was so old 
that it was almost comfortable waved to 
her. 


She had a sudden fear that if she | 


paused to kneel at Elwood’s mound and | 


worship there, she would start a wonder 
that intuition would change to ugly sur- 
mise. The scandal had died before its 
birth, like the still-born child. 


It would | 


do Mem little harm, for she had been the | 


victim of much harsh talk, and was al- 
ways under that cloud of suspicion that 
envelops all stage people in the eyes of 
the conventional. 

But Elwood in his grave ought to be 
spared from such a resurrection. The 
tongues of the busybodies must not dig 
him up and play the ghoul with him. 

In a panic of indecision as to her true 
duty, she recognized old Mrs. Farnaby 
mourning by a little hillock. Swaying 
near her was her husband, old Fall-down 
Farnaby, still somehow capable of intoxi- 
cation. 

The Doctor knew better than to pause 
at all, and Mem’s only rite of atone- 
ment was a glance of remorseful agony 
cast toward Elwood’s resting-place. It 
showed her that the founder of her for- 
tunes was honored only by a wooden 





headboard already warped and sidelong. | 








The Price You Pay 


For dingy film on teeth 


Let us show you by a ten-day test 
how combating film in this new way 
beautifies the teeth. 


Now your teeth are coated with a vis- 
cous film. You can feel it with your 
tongue. It clings to teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. It forms the basis of fixed 


| cloudy coats. 


That film resists the tooth brush. No 
ordinary tooth paste can effectively com- 
bat it. That is why so many well-brushed 
teeth discolor and decay. 


Keeps teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth 
look dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. 
It holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acids. It holds the acids in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
rhea. Thus most tooth troubles are now 
traced to film. And, despite the tooth 
brush, they have constantly increased. 


Attack it daily 


Careful people have this film removed 
twice yearly by their dentists. But the 
need is for a daily film combatant. 


Now dental science, after long re- 


PAT. OFF, 


Pepsadéent 





search, has found two ways to fight film. 
Able authorities have proved their effi- 
ciency. A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected to comply with modern re- 
quirements. The name is Pepsodent. 
These two film combatants are embodied 
in it, to fight the film twice daily. 


Two other effects 


Pepsodent also multiplies the starch 
digestant in saliva. That is there to di- 
gest starch deposits which otherwise 
may cling and form acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer for 
acids which cause decay. 


Thus every use gives multiplied effect 
to Nature’s tooth-protecting agents in 
the mouth. Modern authorities consider 
that essential. 


Millions employ it 


Millions of people now use Pepsodent, 
largely by dental advice. The results are 
seen everywhere—in glistening teeth. : 


Once see its effects and you will adopt 
it too. You will always want the whiter, 
cleaner, safer teeth you see. Make this 
test and watch the changes that it brings. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


Endorsed by modern authorities 
and now advised by leading dentists 
nearly all the world over. All drug- 
gists supply the large tubes. 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 951, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 


“ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY SS 
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A Lady’s Constant Company 


GENUIN 


FLAC 


ECAUSE they add convenience, thrift 
smartness to the enjoyment of 
rare French perfumes, FLACONETTES 
find a place in every woman’s handbag. 
Whether COTY’S, HOUBIGANT'S or 
other world-famed extract, you can get 
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or discoloring, have been approved by 
society everywhere. 
FLACONETTES are sold at up-to-date perfume 


counters—or by mail from us, adding 10c on 
each for postage and packing. 
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it in genuine FLACONETTES. “ 
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The Flaconette crystal vial and con- > 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S School Service Department will help solve 


the problem of your child’s future ‘raining. See announcement on page 138. 









Learn in spare time athome 
Earn $30—$35 a week 
Every woman should learn. We 
train Beginners, Practical Nurses, 
Mothers and Religious Workers 
by our Fascinating Home-study 
Method. Leading ChicagoSystem. 
Endorsed by physicians. Estab- 
lished 22 years. 
Earn while learning 

If ron are over 18 and under 65 
ears of axe write for illustrated cata- 
ow and 32 Sample Lesson Pages with 
FREE details of Money-Back Guaran- 
tee and FREE NURSES EQUIPMENT. 


be aNurse 







Chicago School of Nursing, Dept. 7 46, 421 Ashland Blvd.Chicago 


ABLACH 





Face Powper 





The charm of Lablache becomes more appar- 
ent by constant use. For fifty years a favorite 
— making new friends — clinging to all, 
So natural —it becomes, de 
lights, and protects the 
complexion. Fashion's 
favorite, because pure, 
le, economica 







| est dances at home in afew hours. Much 


| So simple even a child can learn 


| mail. 
| To prove I can auickly and easily ke 
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Why Good Dancers Are 
Popular i 


Everyone admires and wants to dance as! 
with the person who knows the latest - 
steps. There is no need of being a 
wallflower! By my remarkable new - 
easy method, anyone can learn the new 









less expensive than from a personal 

teacher. No music or partner needed. 
ickly 60,000 have learned dancing by « 

four own success is guaranteed. 

ouan 

EE, in plain 

Leading and 


omplished dancer will sence 









sons, send 10c Learn in private—surprise yo’ 
friends. Act now and be a good dancer soon! 


ARTHUR MURRAY, Studio 241, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y. 


An Easy Way to 
Remove Dandruff 


If you want plenty of thick, beautiful 
glossy, silky hair, do by all means get 
rid of dandruff, for it will starve your hair 
and ruin it if you don’t. 

The best way to get rid of dandruff is to 
dissolve it. To do this, just apply a little 
Liquid Arvon at night before retiring; use 
enough to moisten the scalp, and rub it in 
gently with the finger tips. 

By morning, most, if not all, of your 








elusively fragrant. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES 
They may be Genqer 

ous, Flesh, White, Pink 
or © 50c a box 
of druggist or by mail. 
Over two million boxes 
sold annually Send 


10c for 2 sample box, 
BEN LEVY CO. 


French Perfumers, Dept. 8 


125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 












dandruff will be gone, and three or four 
more applications should completely remove 
every sign and trace of it. 

You will find, too, that all itching of the 
scalp will stop, and your hair will look and 
feel a hundred times better. You can get 
Liquid Arvon at any drug store. A four- 
ounce bottle is usually all that is needed. 

The R. L. Watkins Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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“One last favor,” she mumbled to Dr 
Bretherick. “Get a decent tombstone for 
the poor boy and let me pay for it.” 

“All right, honey,” said the Doctor. 
And the car jangled out of the gates 
again into the secular road. 

And that was That. 


Chapter Fifty-eight 


T the supper-table the younger chil- 

dren beset Remember with ques- 
tions. Gladys was particularly curious 
and searching in her inquiries. 

Then came the hour of the theater-go- 
ing. Nobody had dared to ask Dr. Sted- 
don if he would accompany his family. 
He had not made up his own mind. He 
dared not. 

The family bade him good-by and left 
him, but had hardly reached the gate 
when he came pounding after. He flung 
his arms about Mem’s shoulders and cast 
off all his offices except that of a father, 
chuckling: 

“Where my daughter goes 
enough for me!” 

He made almost more of a sensation 
in the theater than Mem. There was 
applause and cheering, and even a slow 
and awkward rising to the feet until the 
whole packed auditorium was erect and 
clamorous. 

Seats of honor were reserved for the 
great star and the family that reflected 
her effulgence. As soon as they were 
seated, the young woman who flailed the 
piano began to batter the keys, and Mem’s 
latest picture began to flow down the 
screen. 

She could feel at her elbow the rigid 
arm of her father undergoing martyrdom. 
She felt it wince as her first close-up be- 
gan to glow, her huge eyes pleading to 
him in a glisten of superhuman tears. 
The arm relaxed as he surrendered to the 
wonder of her beauty. It tightened again 
when danger threatened her, and she 
could hear his sigh of relief when she 


is good 


| escaped one peril, his grasp as she en- 


countered another. 

He was like a child playing with his 
first toy, hearing his first fairy story. He 
was entranced. She heard him laugh with 
a boyishness she had never associated 
with him. She heard him blow his nose 
with a blast that might have shaken a 
wall in Jericho. A sneaking side-glance 
showed her that his eyes were dripping. 
And when the applause broke out at the 


| finish of the picture, she heard his great 





hands making the loudest thwacks of all. 
This was heartbreaking bliss for her. 

Then the manager appeared on the nar- 
row stage and spoke of the honor of hav- 
ing with them the great star of whom 
Calverly was so proud, and he took great 
pleasure in interdoocing Miss Remember 
Steddon: “America’s sweetheart.” 

This stolen attribute embarrassed Mem 
only a moment in the sea of embarrass- 
ments that swallowed her. She hardly 
knew how she reached the stage, or what 
happened there. Whatever she said, she 
said to her father, staring down at him as 
so often from the choir-gallery. His eyes 
were bright with a layman’s ecstasy in a 
child’s glory. 

She came down and made her way 
slowly through a phalanx of friends with 
outthrust fingers, snatching at the hem 
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of her fame, eager to be able to say: “I 
shook hands with Remember Steddon 
once.” 

The family went home in state, the 
children and the mother loud in com- 
ment, the father silent. The old parson 
had to think it all out. Once at home, 
he sent the children up to bed and held 
Mem and her mother with his glittering 
eye for a long while before he delivered 
his sermon. 

“My beloved wife and daughter, I— 
ahem, ahum! I want to plead for the 
forgiveness of you both. I- have been 


wrong-headed and stiff-necked as so often, | 


but now I am humbled before you in spite 
of all my pride. 

“You have builded better than you 
knew, perhaps, my child—and now I ask 
you to pardon me for being ashamed of 


you when I should have been proud. | 


You were using the gifts that heaven sent 
you as heaven meant you to use them. 
Your eloquence is far greater than mine 
has ever been. 


idly brought home. 

“I would not presume to seem to criti- 
cize you, my darling, but I implore you 
to keep your heart and your art clean, not 
only for your own precious sake, but for 
the sake of the people whom you are 
helping in their own struggles with temp- 
tation. Your art is sacred, and you can’t, 
you wont sully it in your life. God for- 
give me for my unbelief, and send you 
happiness and goodness and a long, long 
usefulness in the path you have elected.” 

He rose and bent down to kiss Mem 
on the brow. Then he escaped into his 
study, leaving the two women to weep 
in each other’s arms. 


ONE of her father’s thunderings 

against wantonness, none of his 
chantings about the divine delights of 
self-denial, had ever such influence upon 
Mem’s soul as his meek surrender before 
her power as an artist. Nothing has 
ever made anybody want to be good so 
much as the rewards, the praise for hav- 
ing been good. 

That night Mem knelt again by her old 
bed, and on knees unaccustomed to 
prayer, implored strength to keep her gift 
like a chalice, a grail of holiness. She 
woke with an early-morning resolve to be 
the purest woman and the devoutest artist 
that ever lived. Other hours and other 
influences brought other moods, but con- 
secration was her spirit now. 

The next day she left the town with 
all its blessings, no longer a scapegoat, 
sin-laden, limping into the wilderness, but 
a missionary, God-sped into the farthest 
lands of the earth. It seemed that all 
Calverly was there to wring her hand and 
waft her salutations. The family was 
woebegone at losing her—all but Gladys, 
who wore a mysterious smile that puzzled 
them. 

The conductor called “All aboard!” 
and hasty farewells were taken in clench 
of hand and awkward kiss. 

Mem ran to the rear platform and 
waved and waved lengthening signals of 
love to her dwindling family. She noted 
the absence of Gladys, and wondered at 
it as she went to her drawing-room. 
There she found the girl ensconced in | 
elfin triumph, smiling like a pretty witch. 


Never have I seen the | 
beauty of purity amid temptation so viv- | 
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SIA 


F you are going to Hawaii, to China, to Japan, 
send the information blank below. If you long to 
explore the mysteries of the Far East—if you dream 
of glorious days of relaxation on shaded decks as you 
glide over the smooth waters of the South Pacific 
Let your Government tell you about 
the palatial new American ships that ply between 
San Francisco and the Orient. 
ment smooth your way with travel helps. 

A new booklet has been prepared for you containing official 
information every traveler should have. It will be sent without 
charge. Just send your name on the information blank below. 


Let your Govem- 


‘The Sunshine Belt’ 
To the Orient Via Honolulu 


Palatial new U.S. Government ships operated by the Pacific Mail Steam- 
ship Company now sail from San Francisco to the Orient via Hawaii— 
the Pacific Mail’s famous ‘‘Sunshine Belt tothe Orient.’’ A day’s stop 
is made at Honolulu. Additional stopovers may be arranged in any 


are American-built, oil-burning vessels of 21,167 displacement tons 
and 535 feet in length. They were designed for war service and to combat sub- 
marines but have been rebuilt into modern and luxurious liners. 
safety (seven water tight compartments protect the prow alone) make them 
unique among the merchant ships of the world. 


Their speed and 


Sister ships they are alike in every luxurious detail. The spacious staterooms 
are all outside, equipped with beds (not berths) running hot and cold water, elec- 
tric fans, electric radiators, bed reading lamps, telephones. Most have private baths. 
The social Rooms are exquisitely beautiful—decorated in the soft greys so delightful 


to Americans. 


Write for Booklet 


Your Government wishes the name of every pros- 
pective traveler. If you are considering an ocean 
voyage, send the information blank now—no matter 
when you intend to go. You will receive the Gov- 
ernment’s booklet of authentic travel information 
about passports, income tax requirements, etc., de- 
scription of U. 8. Government ships and literature 
telling the places to go and things to see in foreign 
lands. No obligation is implied. 

If you yourself cannot take an ocean trip, clip 
the information blank anyway and urge some friend 
who may go to send it in. 


For information in regard to sailings and accommodations, address 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


Established 1848 
508 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 
502 So. Spring St, Los Angeles, Cal. 
10 Hanover Square, New York City 


a ee 
INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S.Shipping Board 
Information as aeningen. D.C. 





“Please send without obligation the U.S. 
Government booklet giving travel facts and 
also information regarding the U.S. Gov- 
ernment ships : : 

I am considering a trip to The Orient_. 
to Europe____ to South America__.. 

I would travel ist class, __2nd,__3rd___ 

Going alone 
others ___ 
Ihave definitely decided to go__! am mere- 
ly considering the possibility of a trip 

IfI go date will be about. 
My Name 
Business or Profession 
My Street Noor R.F.D. 
State. 


, with family.., with 



































, Town ; 
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U. S. SHIPPING BOAR 


INFORMATION 
DIVISION 179A 





San Francisco, Cal. 





St. Louis, Mo. 


Washington, D. C. 
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Ask for 
Proof 


that you 
can Hear! 


For fifteen years we have been urging 
every deaf person to try the Acous- 
ticon for ten days, absolutely free of 
cost or obligation—this because we are 
confident that our constant and expert 
effort has succeeded in keeping it. more 
efficient than any other device. We 
again urge you to accept the 


1922 ACOUSTICON 


For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
No Deposit — No Expense 


If you learn of another hearing device which 
claims equal efficiency, ask for the same free 
trial which we offer and compare the two in 
your own home. We will be very happy to 
ave you choose the one which suits you best 
and return the other. Let no one convince 
you but yourself 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
1322 Candler Bldg., 220 W. 42d St., N.Y. City 

















Saves 610 to = on the Ranger Bie 
bod you select from 44 Styles, colors 
d sizes, Beuvesd 5 on approval ea 
prepaid for30 — > Free 





CompleteConservatory 
sMusic Lessons Course by Mail 


Wonderful home study musie 
lessens under great Am 
and European teachers. En- 





dorsed by Paderewski. Masterteachers guide and coach you, 
Write naming course you are interested 
An instrument ‘*' Piano,Harmony , Voice, PublieSehool 
Music, Violin,Cornet Mendclin, Guitar, 
Sintiedatenaen it Gago epantnes lien 
JAZZ Piano, Saxophone, 
or Tenor Banjo in 
in most cities, or Learn by 
Write for Booklet. or money-making teacher's aaa 


Lessons a marvel of simplicity and compictenens. 
—and we will send FREE TALOG: 
20 lessons. Christensen schools 
Ma 
tunity. Christensen School, 18 E. Jackson, Chicago 





dy delighted 

with it. Odd, 

curious and interesting. Lots 

of pleasure ’ a very use- 

Tt is adouble Mi AY. 
~~ 9 . of nature. It is also on Opera G 

Lens, a ry Glass, a a clescope, 8 





ryngasco 
ing eye, ear, nose and throat. It ‘is worth all he ot poe to locate 
even one painful cinder in the eye. Folds flat and fits eo 
Ss. Ly great—you need one. Don't miss it, 
canst cand acon ~ * ma ONLY eis o Step $1.28 
5224 M. Waisted 


He to Writers! 


FONDERF UL BOOK—read about itt 
— easily Storiesand Playsarecon- 
en, perfected, sold. How many 
‘ — don’ tT DREAM they can write, suddenly 
i find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the 
} Story Queens live and work. How bright men 
‘ and women, without any special experience, 
fearn to their own amazement that their sim- 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
, and Stories. How one’s own Imagination may 
| Provide an endless gold-mine of Ideas that 
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ing Happy Success and Handsome Cash | 


Royalties. How new writers get their names 

into print. How to tell, if you ARE a writer. 

How to develop your “‘story fancy,”” weave 

clever word-pictures and unic que, thrilling, 

plots, How your friends may be your worst judges. How 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfalls of Failure. How to win! 


This surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge, No obliga- 


tion. Your copyis waiting for you. Write forit now, Justaddress 
AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept. 64, AUBURN, NEW YORK | 


“What on earth are you doing here?” 
Mem cried. 

“Going to Los Angeles with you. I 
may never be great like you, but I’m 
going to have a mighty good time trying. 
Can you blame me for running away 
from that graveyard when I see what 
came to you?” 


OW could Mem blame her? How 

could she fail to understand her and 
to promise her help. All the world was 
filled with runaway girls, striking out for 
freedom and for wealth and renown. 
Mem’s little sister was only another in 
the multitude, and she was so pretty, so 
delectable, magnetic, that her future 
looked all roses. 

“I’m jealous of you,” Mem said. 
“You'll ruin my chances, you’re so much 
better looking, and—and—” 

“Oh, you!” Gladys laughed. 

There were many questions to ex- 
change, and Mem soon learned that her 
sister had flung off the chains that one 
or two ardent lovers had tried to fasten 
about her. She had substituted for the 
old saws the modern instances. She had 
changed the old ditty to run: “The boy 
I left behind me.” Gladys was not be- 
ginning her future with the dark groping 
fearsomeness of Mem’s. Mem had been 
like a pioneer who fights the wilderness, 
and makes the path easy for the fol- 
lowers. 

When Mem with a last faltering re- 
proach asked her sister if she were wise 
to toss aside the devotion of a good man, 
Gladys laughed. 

“Let love wait! The men have kept 
us waiting for thousands of years, till 
they were ready. Now let them wait 
for us.” 

There was no gainsaying this. It had 
been Mem’s own feeling when she left 
Los Angeles and her lovers there. 

Consternation must be rife at home in 
Calverly, where Gladys’ elopement was 
doubtless realized by now, but there would 
be more consternation in the hearts of 
countless men when the fascinations of 
the Steddon sisters should shine upon 
them from the silver sheet. 

Mem resolved to save her sister from 
the anguishes she had known in her own 
pilgrimage. She felt already a veteran 
and a guide with a diploma from the col- 
lege of life. Her first thought had been 
a remorseful feeling that she had not only 
gone wrong but had led her own sister 
astray as well. Now she felt that she 
had led her sister out of the dark into 
the light. 

Mem had been somehow rescued from 
oblivion into the higher opportunities. 
She would make her name famous and 
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keep it. If she ever got a husband, she 
would still keep her name and not use 
his except for the sweet purposes of do- 
mesticity. 

Life had not plucked her to fling away 
or merely to adorn the buttonhole of 
some lover. Life had transplanted her 
into a garden where the choicest flowers 
bloomed. She would make herself the 
rosiest rose that she could. She would 
yearn upward toward the sun and spread 
the incense of her soul as far as the winds 
of the world would carry it. And when 
she died, she would leave her name and 
her face in immortal pictures of deathless 
motion. 

She had sinned; indeed, her life had 
been redeemed from nullity through her 
sin. She might sin, again—but then, 
everybody sins again and again. But she 
would make atonement by entertainment, 
purging her soul, not by hiding in the 
wilderness, but by shining like a little sun 
around the world, blessing the world with 
sympathy and the nobility of tears shed 
for another’s sorrows. 

Let love wait, then, till she had made 
the best of herself. And then let love 
not demand that she bow her head and 
shrivel in his shadow, but let him bloom 
his best alongside. 

She wondered who that companion of 
her destiny would be—Tom Holby, may- 
be, Austin Boas, or still another perhaps; 
or others perhaps, including him—or 
them! In any case he (or they) had 
better behave and play fair! As for be- 
ing a mother, let that wait, too. She was 
going to mother the multitudes, and tell 
them stories to soothe them. 

There was far more in this dream than 
vanity, far more than selfishness. The 
hope of the world lay therein, for the 
world can never advance farther than its 
women. 

She had a soul to sell, and it was all 
her own, and she was going to market. 

The dawn was hers for conquest. Man- 
kind was her lover and her beloved. That 
one-man passion called love could wait 
until at least the late forenoon. 


Thus ends Mr. Hughes’ story 
of the motion pictures. He is 
now completing his new novel, 
which, as always, will receive 
first and exclusive publication 
in this magazine, beginning in 
an early issue. It is entirely 
unlike anything Mr. Hughes 
has ever before written, and 
the prophecy is made that it 
will prove to be the most 
impressive of all his novels 





AN a 
Serial 
Novel 
of the 


Evening Post. 


Movies 


Every reader of ‘ 
be interested in the fact that in the next—the J uly 
—issue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE will begin 
another great story of the motion pictures by no 
less an authority on them than Rob Wagner, 
author of ‘‘Film Folks” 
the movies which have appeared in the Saturday 
Your attention is called to the 
special announcement on Page 2 of this issue. 


Souls for Sale,”’ here ended, will 


and numerous articles on 
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HER OWN LIFE 


(Continued from page 53) 





the table just as Julius cleared his throat | 


and unlimbered his great guns. Trix 
was glowing like a rose, Julius like a beet. 
The wife, upon whom so much honor 
was being bestowed, was scarcely lis- 
tening to the torrent of sophistries which 
came in that thick, monotonous voice. 
Nineteen previous occasions had taught 
her just how Julius’ speech would go. It 
would begin with an anecdote in either 
Negro, Scotch or Irish dialect. He had 
a gift for making all dialects sound alike. 
This evening he chose Scottish. 


. and Jock said to Sandy, after | 


thinking it over—you know the Scotch 
are great people to think things over—he 


said to Sandy—” A slight pause, during | 


which Julius gave himself a chance to 
laugh heartily at the still unrevealed 
point. “He said to Sandy with a very sly 


wink—oh, I forgot to say that Sandy had | 
just asked him why he didn’t ever flirt | 


the way he did before he was married 
so Jock said to Sandy: ‘Hoot, mon! Scot- 
land is a sic a wee, sma’ countree that ye 
canna gang far enough or stay lang 
enough to be verra indee-screet.’ ” 

Laughter. 

The story reminded Julius of another, 
this one concerning two Irishmen named 


Pat and Mike. Trixie prayed to an un- | 
known god that Julius would learn to tell | 


an Irish story without saying “Begorry.” 
She turned wearily toward Mayne Oliver 
and saw his expressive eyes studying her. 

“We have enough of sordid care in the 
daily round of life,” went on the orator, 
“and on occasions—occasions like these 
we can indulge in a little lightsome ban- 
ter. What says the poet? ‘A little non- 


sense now and then is relished by the | 
best of men.’ And I hope none of you 


will take me too seriously when I say 
that there’s only one crime more deadly 
than matrimony, and that’s murder. 
Commit murder and you get hung. Com- 
mit matrimony and you're in for a life 
sentence. 

“Trix and I have served twenty years 
of our time, but we don’t get a day off 
for good behavior. The better we behave, 
the longer we’re apt to serve. But there’s 


one funny thing about me and Trix— | 


—we’re perfectly satisfied with our sen- 
tence. We're like the colored man who 
did time in Atlanta prison, and when they 
let him out, he wrote to the judge—” 

Followed an African anecdote wherein 
the dialect differed from the Irish in that 
Sambo said “Say, boss,” where Pat had 
said “Begorry.” Trix thought her own 
thoughts. She could feel Mayne Oliver’s 
foot under the table, a sustaining touch. 
She caught him yawning behind a slender 
hand. Julius had now swung tremen- 
dously into the emotional mood: 

“A year ago our little daughter was 
with us for our anniversary gathering. 
Now she has gone over far seas to make 
a home for the man she loves. For well 
she knows that true womanhood makes 
a home. How time flies! It seems but 
yesterday that Trixie was a little girl like 
Kathleen. In another year, perhaps, we 
may have a new interest—that of grand- 
parents. You laugh, my friends, but we 











E. PHILLIPS 
OPPENHEIM’S 
GREAT NOVEL 


‘“*THE EVIL SHEPHERD,” the most captivating novel 
yet written by the master craftsmanjin fiction who 
produced “The Great Prince Shan,” “The Cinema 
Murder,” “‘The Profiteers’’ and many other famous 
books, begins in the July issue of The Blue Book 
Magazine, on sale June Ist. Mr. Oppenheim always 
offers his readers the best of entertainment; and in 
this latest novel you will realize that he has surpassed 
himself—has written a story you will read with en- 
thusiasm and remember with delight. You will find 
it, remember, in the July issue of — 
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are all leaving footprints on the sands 
of Time, as Longfellow so nobly said. 
All too soon will silver threads appear 
among the gold, and the crystal eye grow 
dim—” 

It was with difficulty that Trix re- 
mained composed beside the man who 
had infatuated her. She made a nervous 
gesture as if to touch the fine-spun gold 
above her _ temples. Conscious of 
every white hair she had plucked secret- 
ly, she closed her mind against the or- 
| ator’s puffy clamor, only awakening to 
| his climax: 

“As Browning so aptly said: ‘Grow 
old along with me; the best is yet to be.’ 
To loving hearts united, the space of 
twenty years is like a summer’s day. 





The french way to remove hair | Friends, I raise my glass in reverence 


Sy dainty, so pure, and so safe is 
X-Bazin that French women have, 
for more than a hundred years, been us- 
ing it with marvelous results, on the face 
as wellas on the arms and underthearms. 


It’s Safe For Your Face! 


X-Bazin is a flesh-colored powder, delicately rose 
perfumed, exquisitely French in its daintiness, 
wonderfully clean and effective. It works like 
magic leaving the skin smooth,white,cool, and free 
from all objectionable hair. After using X-Bazin, 
you will be delighted to notice how effectively the 
future growth of hair has been diminished. This is 
its chief advantage over shaving, which surely en- 
courages further growth. 

At all drug and department stores, soc. and $1.00 
in the U.S, and Canada, Elsewhere 7§c. and $1.50. 


Send 10c fortrial pl dd iptivebooklet 
Made by the makers of Sozodent. 
BORGFELDT & CO., Sole Distributors 
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Dept. G, 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 
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Elizabeth Arden 


Don’t allow the warm weather to relax 
your skin! You can keep it unlined and 


smooth-textured throughout the summer 
by using the following preparations: 


Venetian Pore Cream—to close relaxed 
pores. Makes the skin fine,smooth and 
satiny. $1.00. 
Venetian Anti-Wrinkle Cream—firms 
the skin, nourishes the tissues and smooths 
away lines and wrinkles. $2.00 

Send for Elizabeth Arden's booklet 

“The Quest of the Beautiful.” 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 
Salon d'Oro, 673-E Fifth Ave., New York 
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to the little woman, helpmate, wife and 
mother, who has given me from youth 
to middle age the sweetest thing a man 
can ever have—a home!” 

The entire tableful—business associ- 
ates, college chums, even the intellectu- 
ally detached Mayne Oliver—had come 
to their feet, glasses raised. Finally, 
when the clamor had subsided, she arose 
and tried to smile. 

“It’s awfully nice of you,” she acknowl- 
edged. “Don’t you think we’d better 
have coffee in the drawing-room?” 


CCORDING to routine they sipped 
coffee and gossiped for a dull half- 
hour. Trix knew that Julius would pro- 
pose poker after the stragglers had 
| yawned their way home. In that expec- 
| tation she had chattered mechanically in 
momentary dread that the brilliant Oliver 
would straggle away to join the sleepers. 
But he held doggedly on beside a fat 
lady in pink who had spread herself over 
half the couch, obliterating the black pil- 
low. Mayne was talking about the Newer 
| Scenic Symbolism, and although he was 
| obviously playing for time, he did his best 
| very well. 

“What say we start a game of poker!” 
suggested Julius brightly, as though he 
had thought of it for the first time in 

the history of indoor sports. 
| “Deuces wild!” shouted the reddest 
| and gayest of the college chums, who had 
| been winning in Wall Street, and there- 
fore affected the dashing style in games 
of chance. 

Without further preliminary, chips be- 
| gan clattering in the library. 

“Count noses,” commanded the cheer- 
ful host. “Six—seven—eight—nine. Too 
many for one table.” 

“I must be going, I’m afraid—early 
rehearsal tomorrow,” apologized Mayne 

| Oliver. 

| “Mighty — sorry,” 

| opening a fresh pack of cards. 

| before pleasure. That’s the secret of 

| success.” 

“T'll come in later,” suggested Trix 

| languidly, and she followed Mayne into 
the hall. 

She was bringing his coat for him out 

of the closet when she felt him thrillingly 





condoned Julius, 
“Business 


near her and looked up to see the earnest- 

| ness in Oliver’s lean and thoughtful face. 

“How can you stand it?” he muttered. 

“He wants you to grow old! Old! To 
shrivel for this!” 

He gestured round the Barnaby in- 


Oe | terior, an artist’s condemnation for the 
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stupid, well-meant work of bourgeois 
hands. An instant later the hat and 
coat dropped like broken armor at her 
feet. He had kissed her, and on that 
— she was whirled away into another 
_ eee 

After an hour she returned to the 
library and found a mountain-range of 
chips piled in front of Julius, who was 
smoking contentedly. The venturesome 
stockbroker, who had proposed deuces 
wild, was whistling to keep up his spirits. 

“It seems a shame to invite you here 
and take away your money,” said Julius, 
which was what he invariably said when 
he won in his own house. 

Nobody showed any real eagerness to 
offer Trix a chair at the big table. 

“Heavens, no?” shrilled the broad lady 
in pink, who was wedlocked to the bald 
college chum with the mouse ears. “We 
don’t want to give it all to the Barnaby 
family—you close-harmony little devils, 
you!” 

Trix was thankful for this humorous 
rebuff. She hated the cheerful clatter. 
She wanted time *o wander and to collect 
her poor wits. Ostentatiously displayed 
on the drawing-room table lay a thick, 
decorative book: “The Theater, a Sym- 
bol.” Under its title, handsomely printed, 
stood the name of Mayne Oliver. There 
was a portrait of Mayne by the way of 
frontispiece, and between the text were 
many-colored engravings, showing the 
stage as it should be. They were compo- 
sitions of indefinite shapes, ghostly fig- 
ures trooping amidst symbolic scenery. 
Like dreams impossible to comprehend, 
like dreams they charmed. And Mayne 
had called her to this spiritual realm of 
color and harmony! 

She cast the book aside and wandered 
through the apartment. Halfway down 
the hall she opened a door and clicked 
on a light, revealing the room where 
Kathleen had lived until her marriage 
day. There was the girlish blue bed 
with flowers painted on its headboard; 
college trophies and schoolgirl photo- 
graphs lined the walls. Alone in its sil- 
ver frame on the bureau stood a photo- 
graph of a little girl of two, holding to 
the arm of a chair as she smiled ecstat- 
ically into the world. That was how 
Kathleen had looked when the Barnabys 
came to live in Utopia Hall. 

Trix went back to her own room. The 
spot on the wall fascinated her. Almost 
feverishly she planned to have the room 
replastered, repainted. But what if that 
spot should come out again, brighter 
than ever? Mr. Durgin had told her that 
it was ingrained in the very fabric of 
the house. It was like a human tendency, 
headstrong, unreasoning, persistent be- 
cause founded on a law deeper than 
man’s. 


HE hall clock had chimed one when 

the gamblers came out of the library 
and Julius led an expedition against the 
icebox, where beer and sandwiches had 
been set aside. It was two o’clock before 
the gay half-dozen decided to go home. 
Julius and Trix stood in the doorway, 
and when the venturesome stockbroker 
said, “Come on home, girls, and leave the 
bride and groom to themselves,” kind old 
Barnaby smiled like a harvest moon and 
passed an arm about his wife’s slim waist. 
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She permitted it to rest there until 
the door was closed. 

‘“Wasn’t it a bully party!” crowed Jul- 
ius later when he came into her room 
and found her letting down her hair. 
He was wearing an ancient gray bathrobe 
which, like his habits and his anecdotes, 
he had worn quite threadbare. Julius 
had a way of endowing his possessions 
with all sorts of imaginary virtues. 

Trix went on combing her hair. 

“Don’t you think it was a grand 
crowd?” he insisted. “The same old 
gang. Nothing like old friends when 
you really want to loosen up and have a 
good time. Sorry about that Oliver, 
though. Guess he felt kind o’ lost in a 
crowd where everybody knew everybody 
so well. What’s the matter, Trix?” 

She was very cool now as she looked 
up from her dressing-table and said: 

“Julius, I’ve decided to leave you.” 

Barnaby’s face, which had been rubi- 
cund before, turned ashen, so that his 
hair and his cheeks and his dressing- 
gown were in one gray monotone. 

“You're going to—what?” 

“T’ve decided that I can’t stand this 
any longer, Julius. It’s no fault of 
yours.” 

His mouth wore a withered look, but 
his voice was calm enough as he replied: 

“Just as you say, Trix. I’ve been 
thinking lately you were going too hard. 
Why not pack up for Honolulu and visit 
Kathleen awhile?” 

“No.” 

“Where do you want to go, then?” 

She looked straight into her mirror and 
announced: “I’m going to Paris tomor- 
row—or by the next boat.” 

“But I can’t understand,” he fell to 
mumbling, “I can’t understand. If it’s 
anything I’ve done, Trix—” 

“You haven’t, Julius. You’ve been as 
good as a man can ever be to a woman. 
But I’ve simply got to go.” 

“And—not come back, you mean?” 

“No. I'll stay. I’m going to lead my 
own life. I’m—” 

He came heavily down on the edge 
of the bed and sat staring, uncouth, 
dumb. 

“Trix!” He cleared his throat, and 
the words came hard. “What in the 
world’s got into you?” 

“T couldn’t tell you, Julius,” she an- 
swered helplessly. “And even if I could, 
you wouldn’t understand.” 


” 


" OR RENT FURNISHED hand- 

’ some 12 room apartment in Utopia 
Hall, very light, 3 master’s baths, serv- 
ants’ bath and sitting room, large closets, 
artistic decorations, valuable rugs and 
pictures, every modern convenience. 
Commands view of Fifth Avenue and 
Park from third floor front. Apply 
Superintendent.” 

it was late in October, a little more 
than a year after Trixie’s disappearance 
into her unknown freedom, that the old- 
est elevator-boy in the world sat at his 
switchboard and reread the above item, 
which appeared among many similar ones 
in the morning Herald. The advertise- 
ment held for the ancient Danny a mor- 
bid personal interest; it was as though 
he had come upon a notice of public 
sale, offering his grandfather’s tomb- 
stone. 
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One Problem Less 


Printed 


Women 


TUDY lamps instead of pine torches. 

books instead of written parchments. 
welcome instead of barred at schools of higher 
learning. 


Habits and customs change. Living conditions im- 
prove. Grandmothers and mothers used birdseye 
and other bulky sanitary pads. Today a new sani- 
tary habit has been made possible by Kotex. 


Kotex is a sanitary pad that does away with many embarrass- 
ments. It is easy to buy without saying “sanitary pads” by 
It is sold in department, drygoods 
and drug stores. Everywhere. 


simply asking for “Kotex.” 
It comes in a blue box which 
has no printing except the name “Kotex.” 


Kotex solves an age-old laundry problem by removing it, for 
Kotex is cheap enough to throw away and easy to dispose of by 
following simple directions found in each box.’ Two sizes— 
Regular and Hospital size (extra large). Many find it economical 
to have a supply of each. 


Keep Kotex always on hand. Ask by name for Kotex. 





Regular Size 


12 in box 


Hospital Size, 
extra large, 
6 in box 
Sample of etther size 


mailed in plain wrapper 
for 10¢. 





Kotex cabinets are now 
being distributed in wom- 
en's restrooms every- 
where—hotels, office 
buildings, restaurants, 
theatres, and other places 

from which may be ob- 
tained one Kotex with two 
safety pins, in plain wrap- 


per, for 10 cents. 


Cellucotton Products Co., 166 W. Jackson Boul., Chicago 


New York Office: 51 Chambers Street 
Copyright 1922, C. P. C. 


Factories: Neenah, Wisconsin 





INEXPENSIVE, COMFORTABLE, HYGIENIC and SAFE — KOTEX 
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ANI-FLUSH does just one 
thing—cleans closet bowls. 
And it cleans without scrubbing, 
without scouring, without dipping 
out the water—and without the 
use of other makeshift and un- 
certain methods 


Just sprinkle Sani-Flush in the 
bowl, follow the directions on the 
can, and flush. Sani-Flush cleans 
thoroughly, even down in the hid- 
den trap where you never could 
really clean in any other way. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy 
in your bathroom. 

THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 


Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and house-fur- 
nishing stores, If you cannot buy it 





locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 





Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 











ae. om 
Destroys and Prevents all 
Odor of Perspiration 


HIS dainty cream, applied wherever perspiration 

gathers, keeps the body sweet through hours of 
dancing or other exercise, Dennys Magic cannot 
harm the skin or clothing. Magic’s instantaneous 
effect and lasting qualities are almost beyond belief. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, send us 25c for a full- 
size Jar. 
Denney & Denney _# 








Mr. Durgin bobbed round the corner 
and caught his subordinate in the act. 

“Look here, boy,” chid Mr. Durgin, 
“whaddya mean, settin’ here at four 
o'clock readin’ the mornin’ papers?” 

“Mr. Barnaby’s apartment’s fer rent, 


aint it? Well, I gotta know about it, 
don’t I?” Danny defended himself, hav- 
ing concealed his newspaper under the 


switchboard. 

“The ad’ says, ‘Apply to Superintend- 
ent,’ see?” Mr. Durgin was very defi- 
nite. “Since when has Stover & Welch 
appointed you to show apartments?” 

Danny sat chewing his gums, 
elderly face all crinkled and crushed. 

“Just the same,” he insisted meekly, 
“I hate to see Mr. Barnaby movin’ out. 
The house aint goin’ to seem so neigh- 
borly or anything.” 

“What does he want of a great big 
flat like that?” asked Mr. Durgin sympa- 
thetically, although he maintained the 
harsh tone with which he always ad- 
dressed Danny. “Rattlin’ around in it. 
I tell you, boy, I’m sorry for that guy. 
Aint a better tenant in New York than 
Mr. Barnaby. And what does he git for 
it? Wife just walks out on him and 
grabs a divorce. For what? Nothin’.” 
| “Folks don’t git divorces for nothin’.” 

“In Paris? Sure they do.” 

“Married to an actor, I bet she’s havin’ 

a swell time, anyway,” suggested Danny. 

They had discussed this point fre- 
quently during the Barnabys’ year of 
separation. Today Mr. Durgin answered 
with his typical crusher: 

“What do you know about actors?” 

“One thing I do know,” squeaked 

Danny, a look of cunning triumph on his 
| withered face. 

“Who'd ‘a’ thought it!”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Durgin. 

“Remember ‘bout a year ago—time 
of their weddin’ anniversary? Well, re- 
member what you was sayin’ about Mrs. 


his 








| | Barnaby—best little housekeeper in New 


| York, crazy ‘bout home and everythin’?” 

“T fail to recall such a conversation,” 
replied Mr. Durgin loftily. 

“Well, y’ did,” creaked Danny. “And 
right after that the Barnabys blew up. 
And it proved somethin’. It proved 
there aint no real home-life in apart- 
ments, a hundred feet in the air. You 
got to live on the ground, the way we 
do in Newark, to have any regular family 
| ties.” 


“Birds live in trees,” Mr. Durgin 
pointed out, “and I don’t see nothin’ 
| wrong about their family ties. What's 


| more, young man, don’t forgit one thing. 
| I happen to live in an apartment me- 
self.” 

The boy scratched his hoary head. 

“You're different,” he explained. 
“Yours is in the basement.” 

The argument was never concluded,— 
| what argument is?—and interruption 
came in the person of Mr. Julius Barna- 

by, who had returned early from his 
| office in pursuit of his morning’s adver- 
| tisement. 





ULIUS, the unchangeable, had altered 

a little with the passing year. He 
had grown sallow, and his cheeks sagged, 
as cheeks will when the flesh beneath 
has melted away. His overcoat looked 
| seedy; a button was coming loose. His 
| walk was still punctilious, but there was 
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something about him to proclaim that 
Julius Barnaby had slipped a cog in that 
clockwork personality which had once 
been his pride. 

“Has anybody called to look at the 
apartment?” he asked of Mr. Durgin at 
the door. 

“A party phoned, Mr. Barnaby, and 
said they’d be around at four-thirty 

“That’s a Mr. Hankey,” explained 
Julius. “I made an appointment at the 
office. He wanted me to show the place, 
so you can send him right up.” 

With Danny at the levers, Julius took 
the elevator to the third floor. Struggle 
as he would to put a brave face on the 
matter, the business of that afternoon 
oppressed him, turned the world to gray 
In that short ascent of three flights his 
eyes dwelt morbidly on Danny, an ef- 
figy of passing time. Withered and bent 
inside his gold-laced uniform—it seemed 
but yesterday that he had been a plump 
and sanguine man of forty-five! 

“You've been here a long time, haven’t 
you, Danny?” Julius said as the car 
stopped at his floor. 

“I come to this house just a week be- 
fore you did, Mr. Barnaby,” quavered 
the boy. ; 

“It doesn’t seem so long as that.” 

“Tt sure don’t,” mused Danny 
“Gee, I can remember plain as day the 
mornin’ you come here with your baby 
and your wi—” 

He caught himself on the verge of the 
not-to-be-spoken name, and being a prac- 
tical old elevator-boy, he saved himself 
by descending to the ground floor. 


TE Barnaby apartment suggested a 
change as indefinite as that which 
had come over Julius Barnaby himself— 
everything orderly, in its place, a little 
grayish. A charwoman had been rub- 
bing and dusting there for something less 
than a week, but she lacked the personal 
interest which gives life to a home. 
Julius pulled up the shades in the 
drawing-room, bringing light to its orna- 
mental vacancy. Then he went into his 
library and repeated the operation. The 
room still held an intimate feeling for 
him; it hadn’t grown stale and mean- 
ingless, like the others. Standing at 
the window, he could look across at 
the jumbled scene he knew by heart: the 
vacant corner lot, half screened by the 
blue and yellow announcement, “O Kid, 
Try Zebras, the Cigarette without Re- 
grets.” Beyond this he could catch sight 
of apple-green undergarments flapping on 
clotheslines from windows of the uptown 
Ghetto. He could see an angle of the 
Orthodox Greek Church, showing mina- 
rets like swirling green bubbles with 
golden crosses at their apexes. He had 
often wondered about that vacant lot 
across the way. A new apartment-house 
there would add elegance to the neigh- 
borhood, but it would cut off his view 
of the Greek Church and of the gay 
clotheslines, flapping like banners. He 
had grown so used to them that it was 
impossible for him to think of living 
outside the glimpse of that jumbled 
beauty and ugliness. 
The telephone rang. 
“Party to look at 
announced Danny below. 
“Show ‘em up,” decreed Mr. Barnaby, 
and straightened his necktie, making 


the apartment,” 
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ready to meet the prosperous Mr. 
Hankey, who had been introduced as 
a possible tenant through the Bridgeport 
branch of Barnaby’s Perpetual Rubber 
Stamp Company. 

He opened the door himself, being 
quite alone, and in the vague light of 
the hallway was aware of a modish little 
woman gazing up at him through a need- 
lessly complicated veil. 

“Oh,” she said nervously, and took 
a step farther back into the shadows. 

“You want to see the apartment?” he 
queried. 

“Yes.” Her voice was as indistinct 
as the atmosphere in which she stood. 
“I did—I thought the superintendent—” 

“I’m showing the place this after- 
noon,” explained Julius. “I’m Mr. 
Barnaby.” 

“Yes—I know.” 


OMETHING in the intonation caused 

him to turn sharply and switch on 
the electric lights in the foyer. The radi- 
ance, blazing through the open door, fell 
full upon her. If recognition smote 
him with a sudden faintness, nothing of 
this showed in his manner, which was 
kind, almost parental. 

“Well, well, Trixie!” he said, holding 
out a big hand. “It’s been a long time 
since I’ve seen you.” 

“A long time,” she echoed, stepping in 
under the light. The door closed on 
them. He could see her eyes behind 
their veil staring greedily around. 

A ghost had come to walk in the home 
of Julius Barnaby. And why should not 
a modern ghost be summoned through a 
“To Let” advertisement in the Herald? 

In the ensuing pause Julius stood 


dumbly, considering what next to say. | 
In all his habit-ridden life he had never | 
studied the technique proper to one rent- 

ing a furnished apartment to his di- | 


vorced wife; he found himself in the 
bemused condition which seers of spirits 
feel when familiar shapes walk before 
them, intangible, moving in spectral light. 
He gazed shyly upon the little face, every 
line of which he knew. She too had 
aged. Despite her trim foreign clothes 
and the air with which she wore them, 
Trixie had faded; youth had gone out 
of her eyes—the rose had been stepped 
upon. 

“I saw your advertisement in the pa- 
pers,” she resumed crisply. 

“Oh, yes,” blundered poor Julius. “I 
thought I’d sublet it. You see, I’m away 
a good deal of the time, and it’s pretty 
hard to keep up.” 

“TIsn’t it?” she agreed, a curious hard- 
ness in her smile. “Do you mind show- 
ing it?” 

“To you?” His jaw dropped, and he 
saw the irony of it, despite his reputa- 
tion as a bromide. 

“You’ve no objections?” she asked, 
quite unmoved. 

“Why, no. I'd like to let it go to any 
desirable tenant. There’s a Mr. Hankey 
about promised to take it. But if you 
think it’s necessary for me to show 
you—” 

_ He floundered for words and led her 
into the golden-carpeted drawing-room. 
Again he caught the hunger in her 
eyes as she lifted her veil and glanced 
around. He was not surprised to see 
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The Boncilla Facial Pack has been hailed as the most remarkable discovery in the proge 
ress of Beauty—yet its effectiveness is based on a simple, easy, natural process. Boncilla 
Beautifier is not a cream or a lotion or a massage. It does not require tiresome rubbing 
or massaging. Boncilla is a fragrant grayish clasmic pack that is simply spread over the 
entire face and allowed to dry while you rest. 


You Can Feel Boncilla Bringing Out the Beauty in Your Face 
While Boncilla is drying you can feel its exhilarating, rejuvenating effects. You can feel the pores of your 
skin breathing—drinking in the life-giving oxygen and revitalizing the nerve centers. You can actually 
feel the blackheads and pimples being drawn out, flabby muscles being remolded, age lines being smoothed 
out by the building up of facial tissues. When Boncillais thoroughly dry, yousimply remove it with warm 
water. You can see the results of Boncilla after the very first treatment. And you will know that here 
is a facial treatment that is really different; a facial treatment that brings out your real, natural beauty; 
a treatm that elimi facial defects instead of covering them up; that leaves skin clear, firm, fresh. 


Three Complete Boncilla Beautifier Packs for Only 50c 
That you may try Boncilla at small cost, we have supplied most dealers with Boncilla “‘Package- 
O-Beauty’’ to sell at 50c. This contains enough Boncilla Beautifier, Boncilla Cold Cream, Boncilla 
Vanishing Cream and Boncilla Face Powder, for three to four complete Boncilla Packs. 
If your dealer cannot supply you now, mail the coupon below with 5(0c and receive this 
Boncilla ‘*‘Package-O-Beauty’’ by mail postpaid. 


You Can Get Boncilla at Department and Drug Stores Anywhere in the U.S. 
Boncilla Beautifier, Cold Cream, Vanishing the Bonciila preparations to you, post- 
Cream and Face Powder, comprising the Bon- paid, at the above prices, if your dealer 
cilla Method, are packed in sets at $2.00, $3.25, and cannot supply you. Send us his name 
$4.50, or you can buy each item separately, the with your remittance. Beauty and Barber 
Beautifier at $1.50 and $2.26 a jar or $1.00 for large Sheps throughout tS U va 
» and the Cold Cream, Vanishing Cream and ments. Men and women appreciate the refresh- 
Face Powder at 75c each, We will mail any of ing, lasting effects of a Boncilla Treatment. 
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BONCILLA 
LABORATORIES 
445 E. South St., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Enclosed find 50¢ for which please send me Boncilla ‘‘Package-O-Beauty.’’ 
Name.......... nel ba seneshakidanae en 


State.. 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


“Look, Nell—this coupon! Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 


Scranton? Then how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of m 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 

lace as Manager, our home, our com- 
orts—to this coupon.” 

Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, prosperous homes 
because they let the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
eee time for bigger work. You will find 
them in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agera, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
becam@ Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than two million men and women in the 
last 30 years have advanced themselves in posi- 
tion and salary through I. C. S. help. 

The first step to success in the I. C. S. way is 
to choose your career from this list and mark 


and mail this coupon here and now. 
TEAR OUT HERE 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
3405-C Pa, 

Without cost or obligation, please explain how I can 
qualify for the position or in the subject before which I 
have marked an X in the list below 


Box Scranton, 


Electrical Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mechanical Drafting 

} Civil Engineering 

] Surveying and Mapping 

} Steam Engineering 

} Architecture 
Architectural Draftsman 
Contractor and Builder 
Plumbing and Heating 
Machine Shop Practice 


} Business Management 

} Salesmanship 
Advertising 
Business Correspondent 
Illustrating 
Bookkeeping 

} Higher Accounting 
Stenography 

)} Traffic Management 

} Civil Service 
Railway Mail Clerk LJ 
Good English () Toolmaker 
Better Letters ) Chemistry 
French {) Mine Foreman 
Spanish {] Automobiles 

() Airplane Engines 
L) Wireless 
() Pharmacy 


Rm mmm morons 


Banking 
Common School Subjects 
High School Subjects 


Name 





Street 
Address___ _ 





City State 





Occupation 





Persona residing in Canada should send this coupon to the 
International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada 





i} Former all-cash price $165.00, 49 
|| New low prices: 40% dis- 
|) count. 4 carat, $49. 00: 
% carat, $147.00; 
Genuine sparkling | 
blue-white diamonds 
now sold direct to you 
by DIAMOND IMPORT- 
ERS on credit. 18 Kt. solid 
white gold ring included free. 
We guarantee to satisfy you or 
cS to return your money. 30 days free 
y trial! Order direct from advt. or write 
for 128-page bargain catalog, sent free. 
$1 000 000 and 43 years experience back our guarantees ie 


BGUTTERSSONS i? S68*ueR "SE! 


one carat, $195.00. 
If satisfied, pay A 














her step over to the big Italian cabinet 
and begin fussing with the articles of 
bric-a-brac which the charwoman had 
arranged to her own liking. 

“There!” said Trix, standing back and 
surveying the effect. Miraculously the 
cabinet resumed the character it had held 
when she was mistress of Apartment 
3-A—two pottery love-birds now stood 
equidistant from a silver urn in the cen- 
ter. 

“That’s better,” she decided. “They'll 
always get everything wrong if you let 
them.” 

She perked her head to one side and 
gazed critically. The old Trix—no, the 
older Trix. Little tired creases showed 
at the corners of her mouth. 

“Now, why don’t you show me your 
apartment?” she accosted him, wheeling 
round. 

“What do you want to know about 
it?” he blurted. 

“What rent are you asking?” 

“Four thousand a year—Mrs. Oliver.” 

Her eyes shifted a twinkle’s length; 
then she continued the businesslike argu- 
ment: “And you include draperies, bed- 
linen and flat silver?” 

“I—I suppose so. I don’t know exact- 
ly what’s the custom. I’m willing to 
do whatever’s right.” 

“Draperies, bed-linen and flat silver. 
Let rae see. This is the dining-room in 
here.” She walked past the glass doors 
and made a practical survey of the room 


| upon which she had lavished fifteen years 


of domestic art. “I see you’ve managed 
to dent one of our—one of your silver 
candelabra,” she observed. “There are 
only ten chairs—how do you do when 
you're giving large dinners?” 

“Oh—I don’t exactly know. You see, 
my wife—” Julius could have bitten his 
tongue for this unfortunate statement. 
He lost patience and said brazenly: 
“Look here, Trix! What sort of game is 
this you’re playing?” 

“I’m looking at your apartment. I’ve 
been allowed to ask just such questions 
everywhere else.” 

If her intention was satirical, there 
was no betrayal in her tone. Her ab- 
sence, which had struck illusion from his 
eyes, permitted him now to see the 
leaden tragedy of her face. 

“Would you like to see the kitchen?” 
he asked stupidly. 

“Oh, yes. The kitchen.” 

His fingers had barely touched the 
swinging door into the butler’s pantry 
when the doorbell sounded, a shocking 
clamor in the vacant place. 

“Excuse me,” said Julius 
think Mr. Hankey has come. 
around—” 


stiffly. “I 
Just look 


NABLE to finish the nonsense on his 

tongue, he escaped to the door and 
found Mr. Hankey with his wife. He 
recognized the little man with the puck- 
ery face and the horn spectacles. The 
large lady with protruding brown eyes 
and a hairy mole had to be introduced 
as Mrs. Hankey. 

“I thought I’d bring the wife along,” 
announced Mr. Hankey, annoyingly 
cheerful, as optimists sometimes are. 
“Housekeeping is a lady’s business, isn’t 
that so, Mr. Barnaby? Ladies see a 
thousand things that us poor devils just 
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pass over. Pretty apartment, isn’t it, 
Millicent ?” 

“Lovely,” said Millicent, a decided 
contralto. “Does your apartment-house 


furnish the vacuum-cleaner service, Mr 
Barnaby?” 

“I—I think so,” parried Julius. “I’ve 
been away a good deal this year. But 
I’m sure the superintendent can tell you 
if you'll step this way.” Floundering in 
his réle as guide, Julius switched on 
lights until the dining-room blazed 

“Of course I’d never use those horrid 
ceiling lights,” objected Mrs. Hankey 
“Side-lights—I see they’re very nicely 
placed.” 

“Yes. My wife—” He stopped him- 
self and amended: “The room’s very ar- 
tistic when you get it right.” 

“It’s not a man’s job, these fixin’s,” 
agreed Mr. Hankey affably. “You've 
certainly got your nerve to try and show 
Millie anything.” 

“No agate-ware in the kitchen, I sup- 
pose?” came in Millicent’s definite con- 
tralto. 

“No which, madam?” 
was puzzled. 

“Agate-ware,” she persisted. 

“T’m not much up on kitchen affairs,” 
he confessed. 

“Oh! But you surely must know about 
agate-ware. It chips.” 

“Does it?” 

Out of the shadows beyond the din- 
ing-room a slight, dark-clad figure came 
scurrying. It was Trixie. Julius’ em- 
barrassment had become profound, for 
he had hoped to keep her in the back- 
ground. Instead she approached cor- 
dially and planted her determined little 
self in the very center of the group. 

“T—ah—” moaned her ex-husband, but 
Trixie remained perfectly calm. 

“I think, Julius,” she dimpled, “you'd 
better let me show the apartment.” 

“But Trix—” He retreated a step. 

“Tt isn’t a man’s place, is it, Mrs. 
Hankey?” she asked of the prospective 
tenant. “Not one of them knows a thing 
about what housekeeping means.” 

“They think they do,” commented 
Mrs. Hankey with a glare at her hus- 
band. 

“We'll just let them think,” said 
Trixie with a laugh that seemed to echo 
out of the past. “And now, if you'll 
follow me into the kitchen—” 

Then, as if to settle the matter, she 
held out her hand to Mrs. Hankey. 

“I’m Mrs. Barnaby,” she explained. 


Poor Julius 


HE name smote Barnaby’s ear with 

a shock. Why should she be prac- 
ticing this useless deception? She had 
spoken the name clearly. “I’m Mrs 
Barnaby!” Julius kept repeating it idioti- 
cally to himself as he followed the group 
into his butler’s pantry. Mrs. Barnaby! 
Trixie’s manner was perfectly assured. 
“We've spent a great deal of our own 
money,” she explained, “having things 
done. Oh, yes, the management is very 
obliging, but we couldn’t ask them to do 
so many things for us. I’m rather a 
fussy housekeeper, I suppose. Look up 
at the top of the pantry, and you'll see 
where we've put in special lockers for 
silver and fine china. This broom-closet 
—like it? It was my idea. I believe 
in saving servants’ steps. We've always 
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a ten-year guarantee. 
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kept ours. Notice the linoleum—hardly 
worn at all—we got the very finest with 
Here’s the kitchen 
cabinet. I had it built into a useless old 
closet, and you can’t imagine how the | 
cook appreciates it.” 

Somewhere beyond the 
Mrs. Hankey was heard to admire. 

“Tt’s all Greek to you and me,” 
fessed Mr. Hankey. “But I guess your 
wife’s like mine—not satisfied till things 
are right. And that’s what makes things 
homelike, Mr. Barnaby.” 

“How old a house is this?” asked 
Mrs. Hankey with the air of one who 
has praised a bargain too highly. 

“Nineteen years,” replied Trix prompt- 
ly. “It was quite new when we moved 


“But the plumbing—” 

“All renewed five years ago. Now, if 
you don’t mind, let’s look at the servants’ 
dining-room. We've arranged it so they 
can sit there in the evening and—” 


oy the progress followed from room to 
room, Julius an impotent specta- 
tor, Mr. Hankey contributing his praise 
now and then with such expressions as: 
“Your wife’s just like mine. Always 
says, ‘Give me a good kitchen, and the 
rest of the flat’ll take care of itself.’ ” 

Only in the bedroom which had been 
hers for years was Trixie hesitant—and 
then but an instant. She went to the 
blue panel above her bed and ran a 
finger thoughtfully over the leprous spot 
in the plaster. Then she returned so 
rapidly to her volunteer task of mer- 
chandising that the Hankeys made no 
mark of the flaw. 

“We had the special hangers put in 
all our closets,” she rushed to explain, 
“and the mirrors in the doors. We had 
that passage opened up so that Mr. 
Barnaby’s room and mine would be con- 
nected as a suite. Those wardrobe closets 
have been joined with the hall closet— 


that’s an innovation in apartment- 
houses.” 
“Neat,” declared Mr. Hankey. 


“You've certainly done a great deal,” 
admitted Mrs. Hankey. “You must take 
great pride in it.” 

“We always had long leases,” 
Trix crisply. 

“T should think you’d hate to give it 
up,” echoed Mr. Hankey’s meek voice 
from the background. 

“Wouldn’t you!” chimed Trix. 

During her itinerant lecture, she 
never looked at Julius; and this doubly 
gave the illusion of ghostliness. She had 
been dead a year. A whim of the super- 
natural had brought her back-to point 
out every inch of that sanctuary she had 
made so blessed for him during the best 
years of his life. And she was calling 
herself by his name! 

“We like it, don’t we, Sid?” said Mrs. 

ankey when they paused to parley in 
the vestibule. 

“It’s great!” chirped Mr. Hankey. “So 
homelike!” 

“About terms,” suggested Mrs. Han- 
key. “We were told it would be six 
hundred a month for a short lease.” 

“That was what I was asking,” began 
Julius, asserting proprietorship at last. 
But here again Trix cut in. 

“Oh, not for a short lease, Mrs. Han- 


con- | 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


towel-rack | 





explained | 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 








$700 & $8.00 SHOES 





YOU CAN ALWAYS 
SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 


ALSO MANY styies AT $5.00 & 5600 





W. L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY | 
TO YOU AT ONE PROFIT 


| 
_) 
» 


THE STAMPED PRICE 
IS YOUR PROTECTION 





W.L.DOUGLAS PRODUCT IS GUARANTEED 
BY MORE THAN FORTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN MAKING FINE SHOES 


They are made of the best and finest 
leathers, by skilled shoemakers, all 
working to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. The 
quality is unsurpassed. Only by 
examining them can you appreciate 
their wonderful value. Shoes of equal 
quality cannot be bought elsewhere 
at anywhere near our prices, 


Our $7.00 and $8.00 
exceptionally good values. 
Douglas shoes are put into all of our 
108 stores at factory cost. We do 
not make one cent of profit until 
the shoes are sold to you. It is worth 
dollars for you to remember that 
when you buy shoes at our stores 


YOU PAY ONLY ONE PROFIT. 


No matter where you live, shoe 
dealers can supply you with W. L. 
Douglas shoes. They cost no more 
in San Francisco than they do in 
New York. Insist upon having W. L. 
Douglas shoes with the name and 
retail price stamped on the sole. 
Do not take a substitute and pay 
extra profits. Order direct from 
the factory and save money. 





shoes are 


W. L. 





W.L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the 
best known shoe 
Trade Mark in the 
world. It stands for 
the highest standard 
of quality at the low- 
est possible cost. 
The intrinsic value 
of a Trade Mark lies 
in giving to the con- 
sumer the equiva- 
lent of the price 
paid for the goods. 


Catalog Free 











President 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co., 
7156 Spark St., Brockton, Masé 








BEAN ARTIST 


WECAN TEACH \. 
YOU DRAWING in 
your own home during your 
spare time. Twenty-five years 
of successful teaching proves our 
ability. Artists receive large sal- 
ries. Write today for Art Year Book. 


Sc1@ L“APBLED ART 


Room No. 4 





Music Schools— 


IF you wish help in selecting a 
tory of music, write to our S 
rector, who has made a careful 
the music conservatories of the 


33 W. 42nd St., 


To insure a prompt reply, it is necessa 


School Service Depertme nt 
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a self-addressed stamped envelope.) 


conserva- 

chool Di- 
study of 
country. 


ry to enclose 














Classified Advertising Department 





HELP WANTED 


Agents Wanted—Big Money and Fast Sales. 


owner buys Gold Initials for his auto. 
$1.50; make $1.35. 
particulars and free samples. 
Dept. 150, East Orange, N. J. 


Ten orders daily easy. 
American Monogram Co., 


Every 
You charge 
Write for 





Agents—1922’s Greatest Sensation. 11 
article- set selling like blazes at $1.75 witl 
maker's shears free to each customer. 
Davis for 1922. E. M. Davis Co., Dept. 


piece toilet 
1 $1.00 dress 


Line up with 
240, Chicago. 





PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, 
Patents-Trademarks. 
Books aid Evidence of Conception Blank. 
or sketeh and description for free opinion 
nature. Highest references, Prompt attentior 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co.. 


E1c. 


Write fur free illustrated Guide 


Send model 
of patentable 
1, Reasonable 


695 Ninth, Wash... D.C. 





Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 


our guide book, 


How to Get Your Patent.” 


Send model 


or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 


patentable nature. Randolph & Co.. 


Dent. 38, Wash.DC. 





PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, ETC, 
WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG 


money in spare time writing Stories and 
Send for wonderful FREE Book that tell 
address Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, 
$500.00 Prize ~ Contest. If you write tl 
verse for our song ‘‘Empty Arms” you 
$500.00. 





the contest rules and words of this song 
World Corp., 245 W. 





Photoplays. 
s how. _ Just 
Y. 


Auburn, 


1e best third 
will receive 


Send your name and we shall send you free 


47th St., Dept. 670A,. 


New York. 
















OVER $200 PROFIT 


Weekly Above Expenses 


All over the U. 8. and Canada, 
we are establishing vuleaniz- 
ing service stations. We in- 
struct you and furnish the 
most modern methods and 
equipment. 


THE ANDERSON 


Known the World Over 
We have 34 schools in U. 8. 
and 4in Canada. One is near 
you. School pays you $5 per 
day while learning to operate 
the station which you start 
in your town or elsewhere on 
small capital Write for 
full particulars TODAY. 


THE ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 


Manufacturers of Modern Tire Repair Equipment 
106 Williams Bids. indianapolis, U. S. A. 

















= Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 












True-Tone 


Saxophone 


¥ Easiest of all wind instruments 
“4 ’ to play and oneof the most beau- 
tiful. You can learn the scale 
=) in an hour’s practice and play 

pular music in a few weeks. 

ou can take your place in a 
band within 90 days, if you so 
desire. Unrivalled for home 
entertainment, church, lodge or 
school. In big demand for or- 
chestra dance music. The por- 
trait above is of Donald Clark, 
Soloist with the famous Paul White- 


7” man’s Orchestra. 
. You may order any 

Free Tria Buescher Instrument 
_. without paying one cent in advance, and try 
it six days in your own home, without obliga- 
tion. If perfectly satisfied, pay for it on easy payments to 
suit your convenience. Mention the instrument interested 
in and a complete catalog will be mailed free. 

BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 

Makers of Everything in Band and Orchestra instruments 
2634 BLOCK ELKHART, INDIANA 


SaxophoneBookFree 


Telis when to use Sax- 








New Shoes 
Old Shoes 
Tight Shoes 


<e all feel the same 





E if you shake into 

them some 
ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing 
Powder for the feet 
Takes the friction 

from the shoe, fresh- 

ens the feet and gives 
new vigor. At night 
when your feet are 
tired, sore and swollen 
from walking or danc- 
ing, sprinkle ALLEN’S 
FOOT-EASE in the 
foot-bath and enjoy 
the bliss of feet 
without an ache. 
Over 1,500,000 pounds 
of Powder for the Feet 
were used by our Army > 
and Navy during the 


So Easy to Use 








Rests the Feet 


war. 
In a Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


Become (ST 
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Big Prices 

Paid for Drawings 

Well-trained commercial artists 

earn $50, $75, $100, $150 a week, and 


If you like to 


sometimes even more 
draw, develop your talent learn the secrets that 
make your drawings worth real }money Well- 
trained artists are always at a premium. 


Learn at ote. Ganeny 


Phe Feder ve lessons 
ing | lu and » mie, no 



















« Bante or” Cor 





YOUR FUTURE.’ inane 
book t lting every detail, and how 
t a re hours into 


. iB yee ane ts earnest and 

Ze» | ie whe =< book. << ae 

FEDERAL SCHOOL 

? OF COMMERCIAL 
DESIGNING 


731 Federal Schools Bidg 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
- Mam. 


’ your ag 
, 4 fy 








Lack of High School 
successful business career. 

lete me School Course—specially pre 
for for home stu by leading poemensee see all 
at ‘or entrance to eotageand Jead- 


fess 
"ase ot what your business 
1. - may be, you can’t 
hope to succced without 6pe- 


cialized ‘reinion, Let us give 

the practica! i training you 
need, ‘action 
=e ot Coupoa 


anteed. Check 
or Free Bulletin, 
“AMERICAN £ SCHOOL 
Drexel Ave. and 58th St. 
Dept. HA-81 Chicago 

















American School, Dest. MA- 81, ¢ cian: m. 


Explain how I can qualify jor position checkeds 











eee. mitest = etc wyer 

enneee ~Baiiding Contractor Mechanical Enci 

+--+ Automobile Engineer Shop Superintendent 
Employment Manag 





“ race Engineer 

eon Structural Engineer 

cong Business Manager 
«Cert. Public Accountant 
erceeg Accountant and Auditor 


Steam Engineer 
‘oreman’s Course 
Sanitary Engineer 
va pereunens Engineer 








ae: raftsman and Designer Telegraph Engineer 

suai Electrieal Engineer Onis High School Graduate 
envi Genera! Education ....M' ire Insurance Expert 
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key! We should have to ask two years 
at that rate.” 

“But Mrs. Barnaby—we're only here 
for the winter.” 

“I’m so sorry,” cooed Trixie. “A short 


lease would be much higher. A thousand 
a month.” 

“Rents are going down all over town.” 
Mrs. Hankey’s little mouth tightened. 

“Ah, but not in this neighborhood.” 
Trix still smiled. “This is becoming the 
fashionable residence section—” 

“Don’t believe in paying for style,” 
broke in Mr. Hankey. 

“Now, Sid!” Mrs. cautioned 


Hankey 


| the generally silent member of the firm. 


“Mrs. Barnaby, will you give us till to- 
morrow to consider?” 

“Till tomorrow noon,” conceded the 
hard bargainer. “And we should so like 
to see you have it, Mrs. Hankey!” 


FTER they were gone, Trix went 
back into the drawing-room. She 
had switched out lights after inspection 
from room to room, and the space was 


therefore bathed in autumn twilight 
when Julius found her at the window 
gazing out toward the vacant lots and 
the bubble minarets of the Greek 
Church. 

“I thought it would be changed,” she 
said dreamily. 

“They're talking of putting up an 
apartment-house over there,” he ex- 


plained huskily, because his thoughts were 
far from local real-estate. She gazed 
for a long time, the northern dusk lying 
palely on her faded beauty. 

“Trix,” he ventured at last, “were 
you trying to keep those people from 
renting?” 

“No. I don’t think so.” Her voice 
came faintly, but it gained calmness as 
she said: “It ought to be worth it to 
them.” 

“T thought maybe—’ 

“Thought what?” she encouraged him. 

“That maybe you wanted it for your- 
self.” 

“What good would it do if I did?” 
she asked, and her face was a patch of 
gray against the gloom. “I haven’t any 
money; I haven’t anything—I—”’ 

“But Trix—what’s this about money? 
What's become of the hundred thousand 
I settled—” 

“You were very generous,” she told 
him. “It was more than I deserved.” 

“You don’t mean to say it’s gone?” 

She made no sound to answer him; 
and Julius, who prided himself on his 
knowledge of money’s worth, growled as 


| he asked. 


| that you were Mrs. 


“How?” 

“T was crazy to go on the stage, Julius; 
and Mayne made me think I could act. 
He wanted to put on a big spectacular 
production in London.” 

“And used your money for it.” 

“Tt failed horribly after three nights: 
It was laughed off the stage.” 

“So you’ve come back to New York—” 

“Don’t, Julius!” she begged in a voice 
which broke a little. 

“I’m sorry, Trix,” he apologized 
clumsily. Then a great suspicion came 
rushing through his brain and compelled 
him to blurt the question: “Trix, why 
was it you told those people just now 
Barnaby?” 


“I?” In the dusky north light he 
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could see her eyes open wide, and for 
the moment she looked as young as she 
did on the day she left him. 

“You'll get yourself into all sorts of 
trouble doing that.” 

“But Julius,” she said, 
am I to call myself?” 

“Why don’t you use the name of the 
man you married?” 

“I do.” She was looking again out 
into the street, and he could scarcely 
hear her, so low was her explanation 
“I never married Mayne Oliver, you 
know.” 

As if physical light would dispel the 
confusion of his mind, Julius groped his 
way to a table and lighted a shaded 
lamp. Now he could see the shame in 
her eyes and the look which hurt old 
Julius—she had always been such a 
valiant little leader in his household. 

“T understand,” he said huskily. 

“You're saying that to be kind,” she 
insisted, and settled wearily in the near- 
est chair. “How could you understand? 
People wouldn’t tell you the truth about 
me. It’s simple enough. I went to Paris 
and got a divorce so that I could marry 
him.” 

“I knew that. I knew it was what 
you wanted, and I didn’t do a thing to 
prevent it.” 

“I—I got my divorce. And then we 
arranged to get married after his play 
went on. But—we weren’t—married.” 

“Of course not,” he consoled her. 
“You just found what a windbag he was, 
and threw him down.” 

“He threw me down, Julius.” 
face had taken on a little color, 
shameful tears stcod in her eyes 

“What? After what you’d done?” 


“what else 


Her 
and 


RIXIE was looking stonily across 
the room. A tear furrowed its way 
down her thin cheek. 

“The dirty scoundrel!” he roared, 
bringing a fist down on his chair-arm. 
“T’ll beat him up for that, if it’s the last 
thing I ever do!” 

Poor, reliable, unclever Julius! How 
like him to say just that—solemnly of- 
fering to thrash the man who had re- 
fused to marry his wife! 

“I’ve been working,” she went on. 
“I’m only fit for queer little jobs, but 
last month I got something with an 
English insurance company. They’re 
sending me to their Chicago branch. I 
didn’t intend to see you—” 

“You weren’t really looking for apart- 
ments, then?” 

“No. But I stumbled on your ad- 
vertisement in the paper, and I just had 
to—” 

“Tt was like a dream,” he confessed. 

“Tt was a dream,” she smiled wanly. 
“You came to the door and let in my 
ghost. But I had a certain right, hadn’t 
I—to see the place before it was gone? 
All the way up in the subway I was 
afraid the house would be torn down— 
they’re always tearing things down in 
New York. But it’s scarcely changed 
at all. You didn’t have that spot fixed 
in the bedroom, did you?” 

“T never was much of a hand at chang- 
ing things,” he blundered. 

With the briskness she had shown so 
recently, Trixie came to her feet. 

“IT must go back to my hotel now,” 
she said. “People might talk if I stayed 
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ny longer.” This with one of her quick | 
iughs. 

Julius, stunned and inarticulate, stood 
ver her. | 

‘Good-by.” She held out her hand, | 
but he made no move to take it. 

“There’s one more thing I'd like to 
snow you, 
ie had heard nothing of her good-by. 
It came yesterday—let’s see.” 

He fumbled in his pockets and brought 
out a cable envelope. His hand trembled 
is he opened it and unfolded the yellow 
paper. ‘Trixie took it under the light, 
ind her eyes puckered over the sheet. 

Kathleen has a baby!” she cried. 


“We're grandparents now, Trix,” said | 
Julius. Something fluttered to the rug. | 


It was the cablegram from Honolulu. 
“Julius!” she called out to him. “Am 
I as old as that?” 


w= a chance for a pretty compli- | 


ment! Instead Julius Barnaby 


strode over to her and looked her can- | 


didly in the eye. 

“You're getting to be an old woman, 
Trix. And I thank God for it.” 

“I’m going now.” 

She had brushed past him and reached 


the dim hall before he overtook her and | 


blocked the way. 
“Not like this, Trix!” His heavy 
vice was begging her as she struggled 
to escape. “You can’t go now. Cant 
you see? You’ve come home!” 
“Home!” 
She backed against the wall, afraid 
go, afraid to stay. 
‘But there’s the difference now,” she 


rgued. 


I see that fast enough. We're di- | 


vorced. What’s a divorce to you and 
me? Just you let me fix that, Trix.” 

‘Julius Barnaby!” The humor of it 
iddenly rushed upon her. 
isking me to marry you again?” 

“That’s just what I’m doing.” 

After I’ve treated you so and been 
jilted by another man?” 

“That makes no difference to me.” 

‘“Where’s your pride?” The sprightly 
note with which she had badgered him 
in days of old came back with the ques- 
tion. “Haven’t you got any spirit?” 

“Great Scott!” he laughed. 


sand times.” 

He saw her standing before him in 
the dusk, and in that softening light she 
was again the slender girl he had brought 
to this apartment sixteen years ago. 

“We could never be the same again,” 
she said. 

“Why not?” he stormed. “Do you 
think a man and woman can live to- 
gether twenty years and make a home 
and raise a family and be grandparents— 
do you think one divorce or a dozen will 
make any difference? We're married, 
Tmx—just as married as ever we were. 
Nothing in the world can make any 

ifference—that is, if you want to stay. 
But maybe you’d rather go on with your 
own life—” 

“My own life!” she laughed bitterly. 
Nobody’s life is his own. No human 
being can lead his own life any more 
than he can sit up on a cloud in a rock- 
ing chair—” 

“Even then you’d have to depend on 
the rocking-chair,” said Julius—which 


he explained, just as though | 


| 
“Are you 


“Seems as | 
though I’d heard you say that a thou- | 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 
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Two ways to go home 


Which way appeals to you? To be jostled, 
crowded, and uncomfortable — or to ride in plea- 
sure and independence, breathing the fresh air. 

An Iver Johnson bicycle not only makes 
traveling pleasant and healthful; it saves car- 
fares as well. 

The truss-bridge frame, seamless tubing of 
nickel steel, drop-forged parts, two-piece crank 
set—these are some of the features that guaran 
tee the strength, speed, and durability of every 
Iver Johnson bicycle. The oldest firm in America 


FREE! Two in- 
teresting book- 
lets full of infor 
mation. Sendat 
once for the one 
that interests 
you. 
“A 2° Firearms 
B 2” Bicycles 


making bicycles continuously. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 


2 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


NewYork Office: 99 Chambers St. San Francisco Office: 717 Market St. 





Ask your dealer to show 
you an Iver JohnsonCham- 
pron single barrel shotgun. 
Accurate, dependable 
moderately priced. 


Keep an Iver Juhnson 
revolver in the home 
for self - protection. 
It’s accident- proof — 
youcan’* Hammer the 
Hammer.’”’ Quick, 
accurate, safe. 











EARN MONEY 


You can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare 
time writing show cards. No canvassing or 
soliciting. We instruct you by our new simple 
Directograph system, pay you cash each week 
and guarantee you steady work. Write for full 
particulars and free booklet 

WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE 

Colborne Building Toronto, Can 





SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Ha 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 


ve. 


Knowledge a Young Wife pm Have. 
Ilustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should 
Allin - volume, Knowledge a Mother — “saves to Her Daughter. 
$2.25 postpaid. Medical Knowledge a ife Should Have. |} 


Write for **Other People’s pm ay and Table of Contents 








Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. 789. Central, Phila., Pa. 





Brings This Genuine 
DIAMOND RING 
for 10 Days FREE TRIAL 


Set in Platinum § 


Most Sensational Ring : 
Offer Ever Made ; 


Set so closely together that ; 

only close inspection will dis- @ 

: hse pire, We. it ans itaire © 
ued at $350.00, S of ring & 

is 14 kt. solid goid. a: 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL ; 

You feaeie chance— i fit “ not janttafnatory at the end of ten 
ori if you can juplicate this genuine diamond i ; 
jewelry or less than $65.00, y jour deposit will be re- 


* SEND 
and the ring goes ce vou tn's Randers a box, cha 
h oy After te 


which we are making this month from our b ; 
on: rom 
Dept. 44. a $2,000,000 stock. 


ROYAL DIAMOND X WATCH xq 


35-°32- 39 Maiden Lane - New York 











They get best results when they use 


WHITING-ADAMS 
>, RUSHES 


ly illustrate woman's activities, 


a re. 
ani Tuiror finish comes from using” 


oor for Illustrated Literature 


JOHN L.WHITING-J.J. ADAMS CO.,Boston,U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 112 Years and the Largest in the Worid 
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Takes 10 Years ) 
From the Age ) 


Graying hair ages a young face and 
makes you seem middle aged, even 
when it is premature. Restore it to 
its original natural color and look 10 











years younger. This is simple, sure 
and easy, no 
risk of the 
streaked, dis- 
colored freak- 
ish hair which 
is worse than 
gray Nothing 
to wash or rub 
oft 
Mail coupon 
for free trial 
bottle of Mary 
T. Goldman's 
Hair Color Re 
storer, a clear 
colorless liquid, 
clean as water 
bao Be sure to state 
exactly the 
natural color of your hair. Better, enclose 
a lock in your letter Test as directed on 
single lock and abide by results. Then get 








full sized bottle at druggist or direct. 
———e— eee eee eee ee 


; Mary T. Goldman, 1103 Goldman Bidg., St. Paul Minn. ; 
1 Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Gold- 4 

man’s Hair Color Restorer. The natural color of my hair P 
1 8 black . jet black....... dark brown 


“ce @ 
4 medium brown........ light brown, light auburn or 1 
" blond ' 
> GP actntiestevencnbmmnrecnnqunnnsnewssnnssennets + 
' ' 
" Address....... - 8 
Le me em ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee al 








FRECKLES 


Don’t Hide Them With a 
Veil; Remove Them With 
Othine—Double Strength 


There's no longer the slightest need 
of feeling ashamed of your freckles, 
Ww as Othine—double strength—is guar- 


bd anteed to remove these homely spots. 
Simply get an ounce of Othine—double 
Z Strength—from any druggist and apply a 


little of it night and morning and you should 
$000 see that even the worst freckles have begun 
to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. [t is seldom that more than an ounce is needed 
to completely clear the skin and gain a beautiful 
clear complexion 
Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine, as this 
is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails to 
remove freckles 














SWEET Dia- 
monds are dis- 
tinctive in beauty, 
perfect in cut, and of 
abeautiful, blue-white 
color. Every Diamond 
accompanied by a 
Guarantee Value Bonc 
allowing for a 744% 


yearly profit to you 


G100-—Ladies’ Belcher Ring, 
set with a blue-white Dia- 


mond, $25. 


We'll send whatever 
you select for FREE 
examination. If sat- 
isfied, pay only 1/5 
the price, and keep it 
Balance divided into 
10 equal amounts, 
payable monthly. 
Send for FREE Cat- 
alog. 98 pages, hand- 
somely illustrated, 
shows thousands of 
exquisite gifts. Ask 
for Catalog No. 52-L. 


Capital $1,000,000 


SWEET Engagement 
th perfectly cut Dia- 
0. 


G102 —7-Diamond Cluster set 
iz inum, in 18K_W 
Go! ; 


L “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY. 
* 


W:-SWEET INC. 


1650 - 1660 BROADWAY. NEW. YORK: 





| advertise. 


| that 


was pretty good for him; and he laughed 
at his wit 

They stood there, indistinct amidst the 
twilit furniture. Shadows among shad- 
ows, they seemed as inanimate as the 
household gods they had worshiped from 
youth to middle age. 

“Honey!” His voice came low and 
rusty through the dark. “If you feel 
like going again, I know you've got your 
reasons. I'll not stand in your way. 
But just this evening—” 

He could see her still figure cowering 
against the wall. It accentuated her 
ghostliness. 

“Sometimes I get so lonesome, Trix— 
especially evenings. What say we go 
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out to dinner? It’s Thursday night—we 
always went out Thursdays.” 

He was speaking into silence 
spirit fled? 

“And afterwards we could take in 
show. We don't need to make it on 
of those musical comedies, if—if you’yv 
got other ideas. Just choose your play 
Trix; you know fine things—” 

Then it was that he felt 
groping out for him until her arms wer 
locked around his thick neck. She bega: 
to cry, shameless and unrestrained, lik 
a very tired little girl. So he took her 
on his knee to make it more comfortabk 
for her. Always that—to make it mor 
comfortable for her. 


Had th 


her hand 
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She discussed the matter 
with Tubal and Simmy, who were not 
of the least assistance, though very 
eager. She did not discuss it with Pro- 
fessor Evan Bartholomew Pell, because 
member of the staff was engaged 
in writing a snappy, heart-gripping arti- 


| cle on the subject of “Myths and Fables 





| solemn nature. 
| advanced, 


Common to Peoples of Aryan Deriva- 
tion.” Because Carmel could think of 
nothing else at which to set him to 
work, she permitted him to continue. 

“Advertising pays,” she said to Tubal. 
“How can I prove it to these people?” 

“Gawd knows, Lady. Jest go tell ’em. 
Mebby they’ll believe you.” 

“They wont b’lieve nothin’ that costs,” 
said Simmy with finality. 

“I'm going out to solicit advertising,” 
she said, “and I’m not coming back 
until I get something.” 

“G’by, Lady. Hope we see you ag’in.” 


N front of the office Carmel hesitated, 
then turned to the left. The first 
place of business in that direction was 
identified by a small black-and-gold sign 


| protruding over the sidewalk, making it 


known that here one might obtain the 
handiwork of Lancelot Bangs, pho- 
tographer. In glass cases about the door 
were numerous specimens of Lancelot’s 
art, mostly of cabinet size, mounted on 
gilt-edged cards. Mr. Bangs, it would 
appear, had few ideas as to the postur- 
ing of his patrons. Gentlemen, photo- 
graphed alone, were invariably seated in 
a huge chair, the left hand gripping the 
chair-arm inexorably, the right elbow 
leaning upon the other arm, and the head 
turned slightly to one side as if the sit- 
ter were thinking deep thoughts of a 
Ladies stood, one foot 
hands clasped upon the 


| stomach in order that the wedding ring 


might show plainly, with chins dipped 


| a trifle downward and eyes lifted coyly— 


which in dowagers of sixty with embon- 
point and steel-rimmed spectacles, gave 


| a highly desirable effect. 


Carmel studied these works of art 
briefly and then climbed the uncarpeted 
stairs. Each step bore upon its tread 
a printed cardboard sign informative of 
some business or profession carried on 
in the rooms above, such as “Jenkins 
and Hopper, Fire Insurance,” “War- 
ren P. Bauer, D. D. S.,” and the like. 


The first door at the top, curtained 
within, was labeled “Photographic 


Studio,” and this Carmel entered with 


some trepidation, for it was her first 
business call. As the door swung _ in- 
ward, a bell sounded in the distance 
Carmel stood waiting. 


LMOST instantly a youngish man 
appeared from behind a screen de- 
picting a grayish blue forest practically 
lost to view in a dense fog. At sight of 
Carmel he halted abruptly and altered his 
bearing and expression to one of ele- 
gant hospitality. He settled his vest 
cautiously, and passed his hand over his 
sleek hair daintily to reassure himself 
of its perfect sleekness. Then he bowed 
“A-aa-ah—good morning,” he said 
tentatively. 

“Mr. Bangs?” 

“The same.” 

“I am Miss Lee, proprietor of the Free 
Press.” 

“Pleased to make your acquaintance 
Miss Lee, though of course I knew who 
you were right off. I guess everybody 
in town does,” he added. “We don't 
have many move here that would pho- 
tograph as well as you would—bust or 
full length. What kin I do for you?” 

“I came to talk to you about advertis- 
ing in the Free Press.” 

“Advertising!” Manifestly he was 
taken aback. “Why, I haven’t ever ad- 
vertised. Haven’t anythin’ to advertise. 
I just take pictures.” 

“Couldn’t you advertise that?” 

“Why—everybody knows I take pic- 
tures. Be kind of funny to tell folks 
what everybody knows.” He laughed 
at the humor of this, in a very genteel 
way. 

“You would like to take more pic- 
tures than you do, wouldn’t you—to at- 
tract more business?” 

“Can't be done.” 

“Why?” 

“Wa-al, folks don’t get their pictures 
taken like they buy flour. Uh-uh! They 
got to have a reason to have ’em taken— 
like a weddin’, or an engagement, or 
gettin’ to be sixty year old, or suthin’ 
sim’lar. No, folks in Gibeon don’t just 
go off and get photographed on the spur 
of the moment, like you might say 
They haint got any reason to.” 

“There are lots of people here who 
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ive never been photographed, aren’t 
here?” 

“Snags of ’em.” 

“Then why not induce them to do 
it once?” 

“Can't be done, no more’n you can 
nduce a man to have a weddin’ anni- 
ersary when he haint got one.” 

“I believe it could. I think we could 
ut the idea into their heads, and then 
ffer them inducements to do it right 
ff. 


E shook his head stubbornly, and 

glanced down at the crease in his 
rousers. Carmel’s eyes twinkled as she 
regarded him, for he was quite the dres- 
siest person she had seen in Gibeon. 
He was painstakingly dressed, laboriously 
lressed. He was so much dressed that 
you became aware of his clothes before 
you became aware of him. 

“Mr. Bangs,” she said, “you look to 

like a man who is up to the minuie 

like a man who would never let a 
chance slip past him.” 

Folks do give me credit for keepin’ 

eyes open. 

‘Then I believe I can make you a 
proposition you can’t refuse. I just 
vant to prove to you what 
in do for your business. Now, 
write an ad’ for you, and 
print it, I can show you, and I know it. 
How much are your best cabinet photo- 
graphs?” 

Twelve 

‘Would 


dollars a dozen.” 
there be a profit at ten dol- 


Some—some !” 

“Then let me advertise that for a 
eek you will sell your twelve-dollar 
ctures for ten. The advertisement will 
st five dollars. If my advertisement 
brings you enough business so your 
profit will be double that amount, you 
re to pay for the ad’. If it is less, you 
needn’t pay. But if it does bring in so 
many customers, you must agree to run 
every week for three months. 
Now, I—I dare you to take a chance.” 

Now, there was one thing upon which 
Lancelot Bangs prided himself, and that 
was his willingness to take a chance. He 


advertising 
if you | 








had been known to play cards for money, | 


and the horse-races of the vicinity might 
always count upon him as a patron. 
Beside that, he had a natural wish to 
impress favorably this very pretty girl 


whose manner and clothes and bearing | 


coincided with his ideal of a “lady.” 

“T'll jest go you once,” he said. 

“Thank you,” she said, and was turn- 
ing toward the door when Lancelot ar- 
rested her. 

“Er—I wonder 
opinion?” he said. 
where folks know what’s what. 
suit, now.” He turned completely 
round so that she might view 
i sides. “How does it stand up along- 
le the best dressers where you come 
trom?” 

‘It—it is very impressive, Mr. Bangs.” 

“Kind of figgered it would be. 

made to order. 
keep up, even though there’s 
tries to undermine it. Folks calls me the 
best-dressed man in Gibeon, and I feel 

s my duty to live up to it. Well, 
int vain. Jest kind of public duty. 


if I could get your 
“You come from 


This | 


it from | 


Had | 
Got a reputation to | 
them that | 
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Excessive Perspiration 
What Causes It — How to Correct It 


Profuse perspiration, which so often 
ruins clothing, and is always em- 
barrassing, is an irregular condition 
easily corrected. It is natural and 
healthy when it covers the entire 
body, as after vigorous exercise. 


When, however, this condition is ex- 
treme in certain parts of the body, as 
the arm pits, palms, feet, etc., it is 
due to local irregularity of the sweat 
glands, and physicians call it Hyper- 
idrosis. Even the healthiest persons 
may be troubled in this way. 

It can be easily and harmlessly cor- 
rected by proper local treat ment with- 
out affecting the natural, healthful 
perspiration of the rest of the body. 

To meet this need, ODORONO was 
formulated bya physician. It has be- 
come the accepted perspiration cor- 
rective and deodorant of more than 


QDO-RO-NoO 


THE UNDER-ARM TOILETTE 


two million people. It is used in 47 
countries besides our own. Physi- 
cians and nurses recommend it. 

A clear antiseptic liquid, ODO- 
RONO is easy and pleasant to use. 
Its mild but effective action immedi- 
ately regulates profuse perspiration 
and destroys all odor, leaving the part 
to which it is applied daintily c':-an, 
dry and aseptic. One application is 
effective for at least three days. At 
all toilet counters in the United 
States and Canada, 35c, 60cand $1.00; 
or by mail postpaid. 

Ruth Miller of the Odorono Com- 
pany will gladly advise with you or 
send you a booklet of information 


upon request. ref, 

The Odorono Company, } 
806 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 





TRADE-MARK REG. 


MI-RITA 
SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR 
REMOVER 


A treatment that wil] | 


remove all Super- 
fluous Hair from the 
face or any part of 
the body without 


Ti: RITA leaving a mark on 
= 

4 the most delicate 
skin. No 
needle, burning 
caustics or powders 
Women tired of experimenting, find 








— Genuine Without 
This Trade-Mark 


used. 


| that MI-RITA destroys the most stubborn 


growth. The treatment ean be used suc- 
cessfully at home. 
Send for Free Beauty Book listing our exclusive 
preparations for beautifying the skin and hair. 


Dr. Margaret Ruppert 
Sole Owner of the Mi-Rita Treatment 
Dept. AF—1112 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 





“enue 's Own” 


Try the new way — the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


fs easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
mor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves also as 
@ splendid dressing for the hair. Directions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores$L, 


Parker-Belmont Powder Compact . $1.00 
Parker-Be)l mont Ro<e Compact 1.00 
Parker-Beimont Beauty Cream . . 1.00 
Powdered Barriflower (depilatory) . . 1.00 


0 PARKER, BELMONT & CO., 134 Madison Street, Chicago 


Sete Vesa se econ, 


electric | 
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Reduce Your Flesh in Spots 
Arms, Legs, Bust, Double Chin 


In fact, the entire body or any part, without dieting 


by wearing DR. WALTER’S 


Famous Medicated Reducing 


RUBBER GARMENTS 
For Me dW = 
Ank the ts es iene (Fy 


Shaping the Ankles, $7.00 
per pair. Extra high, $9.00 
Send ankle measurement 
when ordering. 
Bust Reducer, $6.00 
Chin Reducer, $2.50 
Send for Illus- 
trated Booklet 


Dr. Jeanne D. R. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue N ew York 

















Marie Prevost, 
Universal 
Pilm Star 


For Long, Dark Lashes 
Use Liquid Lashlux to bead end darken 
your lashes instantly. Moisture has no 
effect on this wonderful new liquid— it 
will not run or smear even after swimming. 
Liquid Lashlux is pure and will not harm the 


eyes. One application daily is sufficient to KEEP 
your lashes and brows evenly darkened. 


At night apply Colorless Lashlux to keep lashes 


soft, well nourished and encourage their growth. 


Liquid Lashlux, Black and Brown, 75c, Cream 
50c, at Drug and Department Stores,or by 


Send 10c for a generous sample 
of the new Liquid Lashlux. 


ROSS COMPANY 
71 Grand Street New York 


LASHLU 


means luxuriant lashes 
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Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instantly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness, 


Shave, Bathe and 


Shampoo with one 
a Cuticura 


Cuticura Soap is the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 


“LOFTIS 


BROS.&CO. iss 


Genuine Diamonds “to 
Send for Catalog 


Everything explained. Over 2,000 illus- 

trations of Diamond -setJewelry,Pearls 

Watches, etc. Any article sent sepaid 
) for Free Examination. tistaction 
A guaranteed or money refunded. 
Power for our Chain of 
+ —< —— House 
es 


1] 
Seis 














Our immense 
fj Stores and our marseS 
enables u: 


. fty on non oF aa 
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J “Al Best Seller: 
mon. ore dazzling, blue hit * Bet; 
fect cut. Mountings are all Solid Gold 
nished at prices given, and up to any 
: umber. 
MOND RINGS -White Gold, T- 
Green Gold with nite Gold rong: 3 
10- —White Gold or Green Gol if biamond set in White e Gold. 
$37 ellow Gold. Diamond set in White Gold, $150 _ 
3 Foe $25; Green or "Yello G old, 
17-Jewel, gold-filled, guaranteed 2 
eeeDIT TERM White Gold. 15-Jewel, 
DEPT. A241 


Je ow 
a fifth down, balance divided into’ 
[OF Tl gp HIS Ly 


Bo teet payments within eight months. 
BROS & CO. {853 Stores in Lead 


F aA 
—W hite te Gad $75. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ORIG- 
iNAL CREDIT soeuens 











' Now, George, he’s set out to be the best- 
dressed man, and so’s Luke. That’s 
why I got this suit, and this shirt and 
tie. I aim to show ’em.” 

“TI should say you were doing it,” 
Carmel “And who are Luke 
George?” 

“George Bogardus is the 
and Luke Smiley clerks in the 

“T haven't seen them,” said 
“but I’m certain you haven't 
cause for worry.” 

“Would you call this suit genteel?” 

“That’s the word. It is exactly the 
word. It—it’s the most genteel suit I 
ever saw.” 


said 
and 


undertaker, 
bank.” 
Carmel, 

the least 


HE was about to leave when a rap- 

ping on the back door of the studio 
attracted Mr. Bangs’ attention, and at- 
tracted it so peculiarly that Carmel 
could not but remark it with something 
more than curiosity. If one can have 
suspicion of an individual one does not 
know, with whose life and its ramifica- 
tions one is utterly unacquainted, Car- 
mel was suspicious of Mr. Bangs. It 
was not an active suspicion—it was a 
vague suspicion. It resembles those 
odors which sometimes are abroad in the 
air, odors too faint to be identified, so 
adumbrate one cannot be sure there is 
an odor at all. Mr. Bangs, who had 
been the picture of self-satisfaction, be- 
came furtive. For the first time one 
ceased to be aware of his clothes and 
focused upon his eyes. 

“Er—pardon me a moment,” he said 
in a changed voice, and made over-rapid 
progress to answer the knock. It was 
inevitable that Carmel’s ears should be- 
come alert. 

She heard a door opened and the en- 
trance of a man who spoke in an at- 
tempted whisper, but not a successful 
whisper. It was as if a Holstein bull 
had essayed to whisper. 

“Sh-sssh,” warned Mr. Bangs. 

“Tt’s here,” said the whisper. “Back 
your jitney into the first tote-road this 
side the hotel, and then mosey off and 
take a nap. Everything’ll be fixed when 
you git back.” 

“Sh-sssh !” 
ond time. 

Carmel heard the door open and close 
again, and Mr. Bangs returned. 

“Express parcel,” he said with that 
guilty air which always accompanies the 

' unskillful lie. 
The zest for selling advertising space 
had left Carmel; she wanted to think, 
to be alone and to consider various mat- 
ters. She felt a vague apprehension, not 
as to herself, but of something malign, 
molelike, stealthy, which dwelt in the 
atmosphere surrounding Gibeon. Per- 
| functorily she took her leave, and instead 

of pursuing her quest, returned to her 
| desk and sat there staring at the picture 
| above her head. 

Gibeon! She was thinking about Gib- 
eon. The town had ceased to be a more 
or less thriving rural community, peopled 
by simple souls who went about their 

| simple, humdrum round of life pleasantly 
| if stodgily. Rather, the town and its 
| people became a protective covering, a 
| sort of camouflage to conceal the real 
| thing which enacted itself invisibly. She 
| wondered if Gibeon itself realized. It 


warned Mr. Bangs a sec- 
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seemed not to. It laughed and worke 
and went to church and quarreled abou 
line fences and dogs and gossiped abou 
its neighbors as any other town did 
Perhaps, unaccustomed to the life, ex 
cited by new environment, she had give: 
too great freedom to her imagination 
She did not believe so. No, something 
was going on; some powerful, evil influ 
ence was at work, ruthless, malevolent 
Its face was hidden, and it left no foot 
prints. It was capable of murder! Wha 
was this thing? What was its purpose 
What activity could include the doing 
away with a sheriff and the services o 
a rural fop like Lancelot Bangs? 

Carmel was young. She was dainty 
lovely. Always she had been shielde 
and protected and petted—which, fortu 
nately, had not impaired the fiber o 
her character. Now, for the first time 
she found herself staring into the whit 
night-eyes of one of life’s grim realities 
knew herself to be touched by it—an 
the knowledge frightened her 

Evan Bartholomew Pell stayed her u 
pleasant thoughts, and she was gratefu 
to him. 

“Miss Lee—I have—ah—been engaged 
upon a computation of some interest— 
academically. It is, of course, based 
upon an arbitrary hypothesis—neverthe 
less it is instructive.” 

“Yes,” said Carmel wearily 

“We take for our hypothesis,” said 
Evan, “the existence of a number of mer 
willing to evade or break the law for 
profit. Having assumed the existence otf 
such an association, we arrive upon more 
certain ground. Our known facts are 
these: Intoxicating liquor is prohibited 
in the United States. Second, intoxicants 
may be brought freely over the Canadia: 
line. Third, the national boundary is 
some twenty miles distant. Fourth, whis- 
ky, gin, et cetera, command exceeding]; 
high prices in the United States. I am 
informed liquor of excellent quality com- 
mands as much as a hundred dollars per 
dozen bottles, and less desirable stock 
up to fifty and seventy-five dollars. Fifth 
these same liquors may be bought for a 
fraction of that cost across the line 
Now, we arrive at one of our conclusions 
The hypothetical association of lawless 
men, provided they could smuggle liquor 
into this country, would realize a remark- 
able percentage of profit. Deducting vari- 
ous costs, I estimate the average profit 
per dozen bottles would approximate 
thirty-five dollars. I fancy this is lov 
rather than excessive. One thousand 
cases would fetch a profit of thirty-five 
thousand dollars. Let us suppose an ef- 
ficient company engaged in the traffic 
They would smuggle into the country a 
thousand cases a month. In that case 
their earnings would total three hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars in ten months 
Ahem! Interesting, is it not?” 

“Yes,” said Carmel; “but what set y 
thinking about it?” 


VAN peered at her gravely through 
his spectacles, as he might peer at 
a minute zodlogical specimen through a 
microscope, and was long in replying. 
“I—er—was merely wondering,” he 
said, “if a life of lawlessness could not 
offer greater rewards than—ah—respect- 
able journalism.” 





n- 
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“Are you proposing that I become a 

rum-runner?” 

“Not exactly,” said Evan Bartholo- 
mew, “not precisely. I was, so to speak, 
offering you an opportunity to exercise 
your reason. If exercise is salubrious 
for the body, why not for the mind?” 
He cleared his throat and turned his 
back upon her abruptly. 

“The various sciences you have stud- 
ied,” she said sharply, “did not include 
good manners.” 

“As I understand it,” said Evan, “our 
relations are not social, but purely of a 
business nature. If I am in error, I beg 
you to correct me.” 

Carmel smiled. What a strange, self- 
centered, egotistical little creature he 
was! So this was what became of infant 
prodigies. They dried up into dusty in- 
tellect, lived for intellect alone, became a 
species of hermit living in social poverty 
in the cave of their own skulls! 

“TI cannot,” she said, “fancy you in any 
relation which remotely approximated so- 
cial a 

“H’m,” said Professor Pell. 


Chapter Six 


T was on the morning following the 

issuance of the second publication of 
the Free Press under Carmel’s editorship 
that she became uneasily aware of a 
marked scrutiny of herself by Evan Bar- 
tholomew Pell. There was nothing cov- 
ert about his study of her; it was open 
ind patent and unabashed. He stared 
at her. He watched her every move- 
ment, and his puckered eyes, wearing 
their most studious expression, followed 
her every movement. It was the first 
sign of direct interest he had manifested 
in her as a human being—as distinct from 
an employer—and she wondered at. it 
even while it discomposed her. Even a 
young woman, confident in no mean pos- 
session of comeliness, may be discomfited 
by a persistent stare. It was not an 
admiring stare; rather it was a research- 
ful stare, a sort of anatomical stare. Be- 
ing a direct young person, Carmel was 
about to ask him what he meant by it, 
when he spared her the trouble. 


“Er—as I was approaching the office | 


this morning,” he said in an especially dry 
and scholarly voice, “I chanced to over- 
hear a young man make the following 
remark, namely: ‘Mary Jenkins is a pret- 
ty girl.” Now, ic is possible I have en- 


countered that expression on numerous | 

. . . . | 
occasions, but this is the first time I | 
have become conscious of it, and curious | 


concerning it.” 

“Curious ?” 

“Precisely—as to its significance and | 
—er—its causes. I have been giving 
consideration to it; it is not without in- 
terest.” 

“Pretty girls,” said Carmel somewhat 
flippantly, “are always supposed to be of 
interest to men.” 

“Um, I have not found them so. 
That is not the point. What arrested my 
thought was this: What constitutes pret- 
tiness? Why is one girl pretty and an- 
‘ther not pretty? You follow me?” 

“IT think so.” 

“Prettiness, as I understand it, is a 
quality of the personal appearance which 
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| gives to the beholder a pleasurable sensa- 








tion.” 

“Something of the sort.” 

“Then, what causes it? It is intangi- 
ble. Let us examine concrete examples. 
Let us stand side by side Mary Jenkins, 
who is said to possess this quality, and, 
shall we say, Mrs. Bogardus, who is reput- 
ed not to possess it. Why is one pretty and 
the other quite the opposite of pretty?” 
He shook his head. “I confess I had 
never become consciously aware of this 
difference between women.” 

“What!” 

He opened his eyes in mild surprise at 
the force of her exclamation. 

“As a matter of fact,” he said patient- 
ly, “I do not recall taking special notice 
of any individual woman. As to this 
matter of prettiness—what constitutes it? 
What assembling of features and con- 
tours create a pleasant sensation in the 
beholder, and why? Perhaps you noted 
how I have been scrutinizing you this 
morning?” 

“I most certainly did.” 

“Um! It was for the purpose of deter- 
mining if your appearance aroused pleas- 
ant sensations in myself.” 

“And did it?” 

He wrinkled his eyes behind his glasses 
and pushed stiff fingers through his hair. 
“Tt is difficult to determine with accuracy, 
or to state in terms the degree of pleas- 
ure derived, but I am almost certain that 
I derive a mild satisfaction from regard- 
ing you.” 

“I—I am overwhelmed,” said Carmel, 
and with abruptness she passed through 
the wicket and out into the composing 
room, where she sat down in Tubal’s 
rope-bottomed chair, quite breathless with 
laughter. 

“Tubal,” she said, 
ture is he anyhow?” 

“The Prof’?” 

She nodded weakly. 

“H’m! The Prof’,” averred Tubal, 

a kind of cabbage that never headed up. 
He’s got all the roots and the leaves, like 
that kind of a cabbage, and sim’lar, he 
haint got no idee how to fold ’em up, or 
why he’s a cabbage, nor that cabbages 
is the main and chief ingredient of sauer 
kraut.” 

“Yes,” said Carmel, “that’s it.” And 
for a long time after that she continued 
to think of Evan Pell as a cabbage which 
had grown to maturity without fulfilling 
a cabbage’s chief object in life, which 
is to head. “Only,” she said, “he’s really 
just the opposite. He’s never done any- 
thing but come to head. He's comatose 
from his eyebrows to his toes.” 


“what sort of crea- 


HE second issue of the Free Press 
had brought faint encouragement. 
There had been a slight increase in ad- 
vertising, due to Carmel’s solicitatians, 
but her pleasure in this growth was some- 
what dimmed by a guilty feeling that it 
was not due to any merit of the paper, 
or of her solicitations, but to a sort of 
rudimentary gallantry on the part of a few 
merchants. Perhaps half a dozen men 
had lounged in to subscribe, investing a 
dollar and a half in curiosity. But to 
put the worst face on it, she had held her 
own. 
She really felt she had improved the 
paper. The columns of personals, which 
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had been intrusted to Evan Pell, were 
full of items. He had shown an unusual! 
aptitude for observing the minutie of 
the community. Having observed, he 
would have reported in the language of 
a treatise on sociology, but Carmel re- 
ferred him to the files, and admonished 
him to study the style of the late Uncle 
Nupley. 

This Evan Pell had done grimly, ironi- 
cally, and the result was a parrotlike 
faithfulness. He had also read and cor- 
rected all the proofs, to the end that 
the sensibilities of the community be not 
offended by grammatical gaucheries. But 
he had been offended close to resigna- 
tion when Carmel insisted upon running 
in inch-tall block type across the top of 
the first page, this query: 


Wuo Is tHe Hanpsomest MAN 


IN GIBEON ? 


That was her great idea, born of her 
interview with Lancelot Bangs. “If pa- 
pers run beauty-contests for women,” she 
said, “why not run handsome contests for 
men? Anyhow it'll be fun, and I’m en- 
titled to a little pleasure. Men are vain 
It will make talk, and talk is advertis- 
ing, and advertising pays.” 

Evan inveighed against the scheme as 
undignified, stultifying, and belittling to 
a dignified profession. 

“If it brings in subscriptions—and dol- 
lars,” said Carmel, “we should worry!” 

Evan closed his eyes in pain. “We 
should worry! I beg of you. That bar- 
baric phrase! The basest ergot. Our 
newspapers should be the palladium of 
the purity of the language. If such ex- 
pressions are tolerated—’ He stopped 
abruptly, because his mind could not en- 
compass the horrors which would result 
from its toleration. 

“Anyhow, I’m going to do it—and 
you'll see. A regular voting—coupons 
and everything. We'll have a six 
months’ subscription worth fifty votes, 
a year’s subscription worth a hundred 
votes.” 

“But—er—whom will they vote for?” 

“Just wait,” she said. 

Following this, she proceeded with en- 
thusiasm. First she printed the rules 
of the contest in the Free Press, and then 
she went to Tubal. 

“T want to stick things up all over 
the township,” she said, “telling about 
it. 

“We got a mess of yaller stock,” he 
said. “You write it out, and I'll print 
it, and we'll make the Prof’ go and paste 
‘em up.” 

So it was done, and on a day Gibeon 
awoke to find itself placarded with large 
yellow notices making it known that the 
Free Press was in a fever to discover 
who was considered the handsomest man 
in town, and to read the paper for par- 
ticulars. Carmel was right; it caused 
talk. 


| & other matters she was feeling her 
way, and the way was not plain be- 
fore her. Of petty news there was a 
plenty, and this she printed. She also 
printed a trifling item about a traveling 
salesman who had been “making” the 
territory for years in a buggy, and who 
had been detected in the act of smug- 
gling a few bottles of liquor over the 
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border in his sample case, thus adding to 
a meager income. 

“There’s your vast liquor-traffic,” 
said to Evan Pell, “a poor, fat 
drummer with six bottles of whisky.” 


she 


little 


“H’m! Who arrested him?” 
“Deputy Jenney,” she said. 
“There is,” said Evan, “a phrase 


which I have noted in the public prints. 
It is ‘strangling competition.’ 
“What do you mean?” 


profitable enterprise, and some individual 
~er—encroached, you would abate 


would you not? That is the ethics of 
business.” 
“Do you infer this drummer was 


abated as a competitor?” 

“Oh, not in the ieast—not in the least.” 
He spoke airily, as one who disposes of a 
troublesome child. 

The incident, small as it was, troubled 
her. Evan Pell, by his cryptic utter- 
ances, set her thinking. If her imagina- 
tion had not tricked her wholly, there 
was a reticence about Gibeon; there was 
something Gibeon hid away from her. A 
thing was transpiring which Gibeon did 
not wish to be known—at least the pow- 
erful in Gibeon. She had encountered 
whisperings and slynesses. She laughed 
at herself. She would be seeing specters 
presently, she told herself. But there 
was the disappearance of Sheriff Church- 
ill. There was the warning note to 
herself. There were many petty inci- 
dents such as the one in Lancelot Bangs’ 
studio. But why connect them with il- 
licit: traffic in intoxicants? It was absurd 
to imagine an entire town debauched 
by the gainfulness of whisky-running. It 
was a matter best left alone. 

And so, pursuing her policy of feeling 
her way, the current issue of the Free 
Press was quite innocuous—save for what 
is known technically as a “follow-up” 
on the subject of Sheriff Churchill, and 
an editorial in which was pointed out the 





lethargy of official Gibeon in assailing | 


the mystery. 


S she was leaving the hotel after 

luncheon that day, she encountered 
Abner Fownes making his progress down 
the street. It was a slow, majestic prog- 
ress, and quite impressive. Mr. Fownes 
carried himself with an air. He realized 
his responsibilities as a personage, and 
proceeded with the air of a statesman 
riding in a Victoria through a cheering 
crowd. He spoke affably and ostenta- 
tiously to everyone, but when he met 
Carmel face to face, he paused. 

“A-hum! I have read the paper—read 
it all.” 

“T hope it pleased you.” 

“It did not,” said Mr. Fownes. 

“Indeed! And what fault did you find, 
Mr. Fownes?” 

“You didn’t consult with me. 
you to consult with me. 
things shouldn’t have been mentioned. 
Editorial on Churchill—bad _ business. 
Young woman, you can see past the end 
of your nose.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Didn't I make myself plain?” 

“You did.” 

“Um—hem—no time 
After this—want to see 
in that paper.” 


Told 
Number of 


for nonsense. 
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“Why—er—if you were engaged in a— | 


him, | 








every line goes | 
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Stops Pain Instantly 
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Blue-jay. A touch stops the pain in- 
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accompaniment. 
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| had not so much to do with Carmel as 


“Before it is published?” Carmel was 
stirred to antagonism, but forced herself | 
to speak without heat. 

“Before it’s published. Ill tell you 
what to print and what you ought not to 
print.” 

“Oh,” she said softly, 

“T own that paper—practically ; 
live. You're dependent on me.” 

Carmel’s eyes snapped now; 
angry. “I fancied 7 owned 
Press,” she said. 

“Just so long as I let you—and I'll 
let you as long as you—edit it—er—con- | 
servatively.” 

“And conservatively means so long as 
I print what you want printed, and omit 
what you wish omitted?” 

“Exactly,” he said. “You’ve kept that 
school-teaching fellow after I told you 
not to.” 

She paused a moment, and then she 
said very quietly and slowly: “I think, 
Mr. Fownes, that you and I have got to 
come to an understanding.” 

“Exactly what I’m getting at,” 
ed Abner succinctly. 

“Very well; now please listen carefully, 


“vou will?” 
I let it 





she was 
the Free 


respond- 


and I’m sure you'll understand: At this 
moment I own the Free Press. Until 
your chattel mortgage falls due,—and 


that is two months away,—I shall con- 
tinue to own it. During that time I shall 
I think that is clear. 
I shall ask no advice from you. I shall 
take no dictation from you. What I 
believe should be printed, I shall print. 
Good afternoon, Mr. Fownes.” 


HE brushed past him and walked rap- 
idly toward the office; Mr. Fownes 
stood for a moment, frowning; then he 
turned his round head upon his shoul- 
ders—apparently there was no neck to 
assist in the process—and stared after 


her. It was not an angry stare, nor a 
threatening stare. Rather it was apprais- 
ing. 


If Carmel could but have studied his 
face, and especially his eyes, at that mo- 
ment, she would have wondered if he were 
so fatuous as she supposed. She might even 
have asked herself if he were really, as 
certain people in Gibeon maintained, 
nothing but a bumptious figurehead, used 
by stronger men who worked in his 
shadow. There was something in Abner 
Fownes’ eyes which was quite worthy of 
remark; but perhaps the matter most 
worthy of consideration was that he 
manifested no anger whatever—as a 
vain man, a little man, bearded as he 
had been by a mere girl, might have 
done. 

He peered after her briefly; then, by a 
series of maneuvers, set his face again 
in the direction he had been traveling, 
and proceeded magnificently on his way. 
Carmel would have been more disturbed, 


and differently disturbed, could she have | 


seen into the man’s mind, and read what 
was passing in its depths. His thoughts 


an editor, as with Carmel as a woman. 


Carmel Lee is forced to face a crisis 
in the forthcoming chapters of this 
absorbing novel by the author of 
“The Highflyers’”’ and ‘The Little 





Moment of Happiness.’’ Be sure to 
read them in the next, the July, is- 


sue of THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE. 
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warrant against him on the charge of 
manslaughter; we have watched every 
steamship at every port; yet I don’t mind 
confessing to you that we have reason to 
believe that he is in London at the pres- 
ent moment and in touch with his old 
associates.” 

“If that is so,” I declared, “I should 
imagine that the person who earns your 
hundred pounds will be able to solve the 
mystery of the disappearance of Mr. and 
Mrs. de Miguel.” 


OTWITHSTANDING Rimmington’s 
conviction, I started on no mad quest 
of my enemy. Indeed, I had no inspira- 
tion as to where to begin my search. 
Janet had left Albemarle Court and had 
not replied to the various notes which I 
had written her. I had a vague idea that 
there was danger in prosecuting inquiries 
for her too closely. I had an idea, too, 
which was by no means vague, that I was 
being watched. There was always a 
loiterer of some sort or another in the 
street when I entered or left my rooms. 
I felt surreptitious eyes upon me often, 
when I lunched or dined or visited the 
theater. Once I walked home late 
through Lansdowne Passage, and heard 
the patter of rubber-shod feet behind me. 
I swung around, and my pursuer, who- 
ever he was, a burly but agile figure, 
took refuge in flight. When I regained 
the entrance to the passage, he was no- 
where to be seen. There were other 
and similar incidents. I had gone un- 
armed through the time of trouble in 
Ireland. I carried a revolver with me 
now, and I practiced getting at it quickly. 
It was about three weeks after the 
attack upon Metzger and the disappear- 
ance of the gold, when I received a most 
unexpected visitor. I heard a shrill, for- 
eign voice in the hall overriding my 
servant’s objections, and a moment later 
a man entered unannounced and evidently 
in a state of some excitement. He was 
small and of exceedingly unprepossessing 
appearance. His face was pitted with 
smallpox; he had wicked-looking teeth, 
a stubbly black mustache, a head of black 
hair as thick and upright-growing as a 
porcupine’s. He addressed me at once in 
broken English. 

“You are Sir Norman Greyes?” he 
said. “I am Gorty. I came to, this 
country of cutthroats with Metzger—with 
him who lies in the hospital. Will you 
listen to me?” 

I motioned to Adams to leave us, and 
wheeled round an easy-chair for my 
visitor. 

“Sit down,” I invited. “I am glad to 
see you, Mr. Gorty, although I think 
you are a little hard upon us over here.” 

“What am I to think?” he demanded 
fiercely. “I come from a great but poor 
government. With much trouble we get 
together the gold with which to buy ma- 
terials in this country and open credits. 
It is you who are supposed to be more 
civilized than any other country. I go to 
Manchester to speak at a meeting. I 
come back, and what do I find? My 





comrade brutally assaulted, my country’s 
gold stolen! Yes, and that in the heart 
of your London—in the center of your 
civilization! What am I to think of you, 
then, as a people, I ask?” 

“It was a most unusual crime,” I told 
him, “but you must remember that you 
were taking grave risks in having a large 
amount of gold like that unguarded in 


your room. The police, however, are 
doing—” 
“The police?” he almost shrieked. 


“Your police? They are imbeciles—im- 
beciles or rascals, I know not which! 
And as to having the money unguarded, 
how could we help it? There are many 
banks in London who say we owe them 
money. What would have happened if 
I had deposited my gold there? They 
would surely have annexed it. And as it 
is, do you believe that it is an ordinary 
thief who has robbed us? No! I say 
no! Or if it is a thief, it is one whom 
your precious police can lay their hands 
on when they choose; and when they do 
so, what will happen? The gold will be 
claimed by your Government.” 

“I am afraid,” I said, “that you are 
taking a very extreme view of things. 
However, under the circumstances I can- 


not blame you for feeling ill used. Tell 
me what brings you here.” 
“Ten years ago,” he went on, suddenly 


calmer, “I was in the service of the po- 
lice of my country. There was an anar- 
chist plot. Three criminals escaped to 
London. You were at Scotland Yard, 
and I came to see you. You found me 
those criminals.” 

“T remember it perfectly,” I answered. 
“But you have changed your name.” 


“Tt was necessary,” he admitted. “In 
my country one changes one’s name fre- 
quently. But you I remembered. Mr. 


Rimmington spoke of you. I found your 
address. I am here.” 

“Tell me what can I do for you?” I 
asked. 

“Find me my gold,” he demanded. 
“Find me the man who attacked Metz- 


” 


ger. 
“Tf I could do that,” I told him, “I 


should have done it long ago. I am only 
too pleased when I can help the police in 
their duties.” 


E drew his easy-chair a little closer 

to mine. He eyed my box of ciga- 
rettes hungrily. I placed it by his side, 
and handed him a match. He smoked 
furiously. 

“Listen,” he confided; “I have a piece 
of evidence. I will not take it to the 
police. I do not trust them. You shall 
find me my gold.” 

“What is your piece of evidence?” I 
asked. 

“The little gray man,” he answered, 
“the man whom they spoke of as visiting 
the South Americans in the next suite. 
Ah, those South Americans—I never 
trusted them! I saw Madam make eyes 
at Metzger. What need had she of Metz- 
ger! A woman like that has lovers 
enough.” 
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Do You Want 
A Bigger Salary? 


It doesn’t matter what you are Today 
or what you were Yesterday. Tomorrow 
is your bright, clear day of Opportunity. 
Nothing can keep you down if you really 
make up your mind to go up. 


Maybe you’ve gotten a bad start. Perhaps 
you haven’t had a decent raise in years. Or 
perhaps you are among those thousands who 
have had their wages cut—or have been thrown 
out of a job. But you aren’t going to quit, 
are you? Right now, when trained men are in 
such demand, you’ve the best chance you ever 
had to get out of the rut and do something 
worth while. 


But you're “too old to start over,” you 
say? Nonsense! When some of the big 
men of this country were your age, they 
weren’t earning half what you are get- 
ting today. But they didn’t quit! They 
worked! They studied! They learned 
to do some one thing well. 


At 35, Henry Ford was working in the me- 
chanical department of the Edison Electric 
Light & Power Company. At 38, John R. 
Patterson, who founded the National Cash 
Register Company, was the proprietor of a 
small and none too successful country store. 
At 25, George Eastman, president of the 
Eastman Kodak Company, was a bookkeeper 
in a savings bank. At 22, Edison was a 
roaming telegraph operator—out of a job, too 
poor, when he arrived in New York, to buy 
his own breakfast! 


Forget what you are today and decide 
on what you want to be. No man has 
failed until he admits it to himself. And 
no real man ever admits it. Why, man, in 
just one hour a day—in the spare time 
you will never miss—you can fit yourself 
for a better job and a bigger salary. 
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Hair-free Underarms 


HETHER your costume be 
athletictogsorevening gown, 





the underarms should be smooth. 
The only common-sense way to re- 
move hair from face, neck, arms, 
underarms or limbs is to devitalize 
it. DeMiracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, alone works on this principle. 
Unlike pastes and powders which 
must be mixed by the user, De 
Miracle is just the right strength 
for instant use. It never deterio- 
rates. DeMiracle is the quickest, 
most cleanly and easiest to apply. 
Simply wet the hair and it is gone. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of eminent 
Physicians, Surgeons, Dermatologists and 
Medical Journals, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Try DeMiracle just once, and if you are 
not convinced that it is the perfect hair 
remover return it to us with the DeMiracle 
Guarantee and we will refund your money. 

Three sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00 

At all toilet counters, or direct from us 
in plain wrapper, on receipt of price. 


DceMiracle 
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| away. 
and see who he is. 


“About the little gray man?” I ven- 
tured, 

“They speak of him in the evidence,” 
Gorty went on eagerly. “He was at the 
suite that night. I saw him with Madam 
the South American, two days before. I 
know where he is to be found now.” 

“Why the devil haven’t you told the 
police?” I exclaimed. “That is the one 
man they are looking for.” 

My visitor narrowly escaped a par- 
oxysm. He swept an ornament from the 
table by his side without noticing it. He 
gibbered for a moment like a madman. 

“But have I not explained?” he ex- 
postulated. “I do not trust the police. 
Six of those solemn constables would 
march up in uniform to the place I spoke 
of, and the little gray man would slip 
I tell you. You must find him 
You must consider 


how to act. The assault upon Metzger 


| was bad, but it is the gold I want.” 





“Very well,” I said, “tell me where to 
find him.” 

“Go to the reading-room at the British 
Museum between eleven and one o'clock,” 
Gorty told me. “You will find him there, 
reading. I myself am a student. Twice 
I have sat at the next table. He is read- 
ing from some rare volumes the ‘History 
of the Rosicrucians.’ ” 

“Between eleven and one,” I repeated. 

“You will go?” 

“Tomorrow morning,” I promised. 

Gorty arose. 

“Listen, Greyes,” he 
Norman Greyes. Will you swear that if 
you recover my gold, it comes to me?” 

“I swear it,’ I answered. 

“Then through that man you will find 
it,” he declared. 


said, “—you, Sir 


ORTY was right. The moment 

when, from my place of conceal- 
ment, I saw him come shuffling into the 
reading-room and take his place nearly 
opposite to me at the great round table, 
I knew very well that this was Michael. 
He carried with him two or three books, 
a volume of reference and a notebook. 
He had the appearance of the most de- 
vout bibliophile, and indeed, having 
watched him for some time, I came to 
the conclusion that he was in earnest 
about his labors. It was in these little 
ways that Michael achieved real great- 
ness. Detail was a passion with him. He 
not only appeared to be deeply inter- 
ested in the Rosicrucian history. He had 
actually become so. 

I was without doubt at fault not to 
have at once passed on my information to 
Rimmington and to have had my old 
adversary arrested on one of the many 
previous counts against him. It seemed 
to me, however, that this would bring to 
an end our chances of recovering the 
gold, and I could not ignore the fact 
that I was indebted to Gorty for the in- 
formation which had delivered Michael 
into my hands. I therefore maintained a 
strict watch, and waited. 

For three days and three nights I 
knew Michael’s every movement. He 
made his own breakfast, lunched at a 
small restaurant near the Museum, and 
dined each night at the- Monico, where 
he sometimes played dominoes for an 
hour afterward, if able to find an op- 
ponent. On the fourth night, however, 
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he departed from his usual practices. 
The young woman whom I had been em- 
ploying to watch him came to me in 
haste. 

“Our friend,” she announced, “called at 
the Monico but took only an apéritif 
there. He walked across to Romano's 
and has ordered a table and dinner for 
two.” 

“Whereabouts?” I asked quickly. 

“Downstairs in the restaurant, on the 
right-hand side,” she replied. 

I rang up Romano’s and engaged one 
of the tables in the balcony. In a quar- 
ter of an hour I was ensconced there be- 
hind the curtain, with Miss Rose Weston, 
the young woman who had brought me 
the news of Michael’s change of plans, 
as my companion. She had found time to 


change into evening clothes, and she 
played her part exceedingly well. We 


should have passed anywhere as a very 
ordinary couple, indulging in a somewhat 
pronounced dinner flirtation. I kept my 
eye, however, on the table at which 
Michael was seated below, and in due 
course I was rewarded. A very elegant, 
quietly dressed woman came into the 
restaurant and sank into the chair by his 
side. I saw at once that it was Janet. 

“What you expected?” my companion 
asked quickly. 

“In a sense,” I admitted. “Remember, 
when they leave, it is the woman you 
follow.” 

I watched them closely from behind 
the curtain. There was no more distin- 
guished-looking woman in the room than 
Janet, or more beautiful. She talked in 
a low tone to her companion, and her 
manner was often earnest. Nevertheless 
she never smiled. She was different in 
that respect from every one of the diners 
by whom she was surrounded. There 
was not a suggestion of festivity about 
her. She ate moderately, drank sparingly, 
and talked. All the time she gave one 
the impression of a great weariness. To- 
ward the end of the meal, what I had 
been watching for happened. She opened 
her handbag and passed something across 
the table. It was about the size and 
shape of an ordinary shotgun cartridge, 
but I felt certain, from the way she 
handled it, that it was heavy. I knew 
then that we were on the right track. 

“You are satisfied?” my companion 
asked. 

“Perfectly,” I assured her. “I am go- 
ing to run no further risk of being rec- 
ognized. I shall pay the bill and go. 
You will remain. Remember, it is the 
woman you must watch. Engage as much 
help as you require. She must be 
watched unceasingly.” 

My companion nodded. 

“Tt will not be difficult,” she said. 


TOOK my departure, and at this 

stage of my search for the missing 
gold, I took Rimmington into mv confi- 
dence. He agreed with me as to the ad- 
visability of allowing Michael to remain 
at large for the present; and so far as he 
was concerned, he satisfied himself with 
placing a strict watch upon the house in 
Adam Street where we had located him. I 
myself retired a little into the background, 
although I remained in the closest touch 
with Miss Weston. Her information was 
always interesting, always suggestive. 
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**And I thought above all things, my skin was clean!” 


Occlusia—Banished now, in 
Sexty Minutes! 


Discovery of a Skin Physic Gives Adults 
the Clear, Clean Complexion of a Child 


IXTY women in 100 have occlusia 

(occiuded or clogged skin pores). People 

of scrupulous bodily cleanliness with 
facial pores swollen with waste matter. Not 
a pleasant condition to contemplate! Thanks 
to science it need no longer be tolerated. 
An element that purges every pore it touches 
has been found, An English scientist, M. 
J. McGowan, discovered it. 


A magnified view of the human skin be- 
fore and after a thorough movement of the 
pores would cause any dainty woman to 
write this specialist posthaste. If you saw 
just one of the fifty or more demonstrations 
[ witnessed, you would realize the folly of any 
effort towards smooth skin texture and color- 
ful complexion without first attending to 
this thorough cleansing underneath. It all 
happens in an hour. The newly-found skin 
laxative acts swiftly. The scientific term for 
it is Terradermalax. Its action is almost im- 
mediate; evacuation of every tiny opening 
in the skin structure is complete. Indescrib- 





able impurities are expelled —all matters — 
soft or hard—is passed by the pores. Skin 
is left relieved, relaxed, and glowing pink. 
The resultant natural color lasts for days. 


Any skin specialist will tell you why every 
youngster’s skin is downy-soft and fair— 
the pores do not become irregular except 
with years. Occlusia rarely sets in until one 
is of age. In other words, complexion at 
50 can be as perfect as it was at 16 or 18 
now that an unfailing aid to evacuation of 
pores is known, 


Another important result from Terrader- 
malax: it makes powdering perfectly harm- 
The fine particles which work down 
into delicate facial pores are carried 
with the rest. 


less. 


away 


Terradermalax is compounded in a clay 
of exquisite smoothness. Spreading it starts 
laxation. Put it on face and neck—=in a 
short hour wipe off—and behold a skin and 
complexion transformed. Clear and color- 


ful to the eye; clean and wholesome beneath. 
Not a trace of occlusia remains, not a black- 
head, pimple, or other unclean accumula- 
tion. I have seen a positive proof of this at 
the laboratory where McGowan made his 
amazing discovery. 

Stores cannot handle Terradermalax be- 
cause the active ingredient is of limited life. 
The laboratory supplies enough for two 
months, shipped the day compounded, the 
label dated. The laboratory fee is only $2. 50; 
paid on delivery. Or, if you expect to be 
out when postman calls, you may send 
$2.50 with order. Either way, you may 
have this small fee back if not delighted 
and astonished with results. Use the handy 
form. printed here: 


DermaTotocicaL LaBoraTories 
329 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Please send two months’ supply of freshly compounded 
Terradermalax soon as made. I will pay postman just 
2.50 foreverything. My money to be refunded if the 
very first application does not show surprising results. 
(105) 





(Write name and address plainly on these two lines) 





(Canadian applications should enclose fee) 
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The whole scheme gradually unwound it- 


self. Rimmington and I found a certain 
delight in fitting the pieces together. He 
himself brought some valuable informa- 


tion, which he laid before me a few nights 
after the dinner at Romano's 

“One of the out-porters at Waterloo,” 
he announced, “seems to remember a 
small furniture van backed up against 
the pavement some distance away from 
where the majority of the taxicabs were 


unloading.” 
“He didn’t notice the name on it, I 
suppose?” I asked. 


“No such luck! There's another thing, 
though. One of the old hands there told 
another of my fellows that he noticed 
several porters about, that night, whose 
faces were quite unfamiliar to him and 
whom he has not seen since. The driver 
of the bus from the Milan insists upon 
it, as you remember, that Madam de 
Miguel pushed away the first porter who 
accosted them, and insisted upon employ- 
ing two of her own choosing.” 

I nodded. 

“We have got so far, then,” I pointed 
out, recapitulating items of information 
which had been brought us. “This pre- 
tended South American and his wife 
drove up to Waterloo with three heavy 
cases. They were met there by confeder- 
ates dressed in the uniform of railway 
porters, who probably took the boxes in- 
to the station, and choosing their oppor 
tunity, brought them out again and got 
them into the furniture van The in- 
ference is that the gold is still in London 
To proceed: What have we learned about 


Janet? She is staying in a_ boarding- 
house in the Cromwell Road, frequented 
by artists. She spends an hour or two 


every day at the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, studying statuary It is exactly 


fdur days since she brought a little 
specimen of some sort of work to 
Michael, something that, unless I am 


mistaken, was of considerable weight, for 
I noticed that her handbag sagged as she 


walked up to the restaurant. Further 
HE telephone-bell rang. I recog- 
nized Miss Weston’s voice at the 


other end. I listened to what she had to 
say, and in ten minutes we were in my 
car and on the way to Twickenham. We 
picked up Miss Weston herself in Ken- 
sington. 


“The woman whom I have been fol- 
lowing,” she announced, “is only a few 


minutes ahead of us. She is in a private 
car, and there is a strange man seated in 
front with the chauffeur.” 

“Tt looks well,” Rimmington admitted 
“Our friend has ordered the same table 
for dinner tonight at Romano’s.” 

On our way I had a moment of uneasi- 


Tom Barry was a Bludgeoneer 
of the diamond; one sad, sad 
day in midseason the ball play- 
ers’ Nemesis, Ol’ Joe Slump, 
grabbed him and he sank into 
the slough of despond. What 
finally befell the Bludgeoneer 
goes to make up Gerald Beau- 
It will ap- 
pear in an early issue. 


mont’s best. story. 


ness. A gray touring-car passed us at a 
great speed and shot down the Brentford 
Road, considerably ahead of us. Rim- 
mington spoke for a moment through the 
tube, and we pulled up at the district 
police-station 

‘We've given Michael rope enough,” he 
decided. “He may get the alarm at any 
moment now. I’m going to have him ar- 
rested.” 

I drew a little breath. It was hard to 
think that I should not be present at the 
end for which I had worked so zealously, 
but I realized the risk of letting him re- 
main at large any longer. I waited while 
Rimmington entered the  police-station 
and spoke to headquarters. When he re 
turned, he brought with him a couple of 
plain-clothes men, one of whom sat in the 
front and the other with us 

“There will probably be half a dozen 
of them,” Rimmington pointed out, “and 
from what I know of the gang that 
Michael generally employs, there may be 
a little trouble. We'll leave Miss Weston 
in the car.” 


W E turned off the main road at 
Twickenham, and finally stopped 
before the gates of a large, old-fashioned 
villa, badly out of repair and apparently 
empty. The grounds sloped down to the 
river, and the gates were padlocked. We 
climbed over, leaving Miss Weston be- 
hind. She detained us for one moment. 

“The house is called the Sanctuary,” 
she said. ‘Goodson, the sculptor, lived 
bere once.” 

We hurried off. The place showed 
every sign of desertion, but there were 
marks of recent wheels upon the avenues, 
and as we turned the last corner we saw a 
thin cloud of smoke curling upward from 
a long range of outbuildings which looked 


like a sort of annex to the kitchen. Rim- 
mington quickened his pace. We all 


broke into a run. We avoided the front 
door, with its flight of stone steps, and 
went straight for the building which we 
now perceived to have been the studio. 


The door of a long outbuilding stood 
cpen. We paused to look inside. There 
was a furniture van there, and _ inside, 
some clothing of rusty corduroy. The 


uniforms of the pseudo-porters at Water- 
loo were accounted for. 

Entrance to the studio itself was gained 
by means of a stout oak door, obviously 
barred and bolted. We went round to the 
back, crossing a lawn where the grass and 
weeds were up to our knees. We failed 
te discover any other door, but somehow 
or other we found our way through a 
smashed window into the great room with 
its dome-shaped ceiling. I think, even as 
we entered, we realized that we were too 
late. 

The place was empty. A small forge 
was burning; there were several strange- 
looking vessels lying about the floor; the 
coffers, covered only by a piece of mat- 
ting which Rimmington kicked aside, 
were ranged against the wall. There was 
not a sound to be heard, but the place 
smelled of tobacco smoke, and indeed 
there was a faint cloud of blue smoke 
still hanging about the roof. 

“We've lost them!” Rimmington mut- 
tered. 

I thought of Gorty as I thrust my hand 
down amongst the gold-pieces. 
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“We have the gold, though,” I re- 
minded him. 

“And Michael, I trust,” was the fervent 
rejoinder. 


WE searched the house, which was 
empty and desolate. Then we sent 
to the local police-station and arranged 
for the gold to be removed. Afterward 
we called on the house agent. He made 
a little grimace when we mentioned the 
Sanctuary. 

“Thought I'd let it to a lady sculptor,” 
he declared. “She paid for the house for 
a month, to see whether she could work 
there—wanted to do her own casting or 
something.” 

“She paid you for the month, I hope?” 
Rimmington inquired. 

“Oh, she paid that, all right,” the agent 
replied. “I wish these old places were all 
pulled down. They’re more trouble than 
they’re worth.” 

“Did the lady bring you any 
ences?” I asked. 

“T didn’t ask for any,” the house agent 
replied frankly. “I was only too glad to 
get anyone even to talk about the prop- 
erty. Besides, the lady put the money 
down.” 5 

“Nevertheless,” Rimmington said quiet- 
ly, “as a person who has had some ex- 
perience in these matters—I am Inspector 
Rimmington of Scotland Yard—I should 
advise you to be a little careful how you 
deal with these large, old-fashioned 
houses. In the present case you may be 
interested to know that the little forge in 


reter- 


the studio at the Sanctuary has been 
used for the purpose of melting down 
Russian gold.” 

“God help us!” the agent cried. “What, 


the Gorty and Metzger gold?” 

“Precisely,” Rimmington acquiesced. 
“They’ve only got rid of a little of it, as 
it happens, but to judge from the prepa- 
rations, they were going into it more ex- 
tensively in a day or two.” 

We drove back to London, and I fol- 
lowed my friend into his private room 


with a rare thrill of excitement. I saw 
his face grow white and stern as he 


listened to the report of the man who rose 
to meet him. Then he turned a discon- 
solate face to me. 

“The rooms in Adam _ Street are 
empty,” he said. “Stanfield has not vis- 
ited the British Museum today. We've 
lost him again! I ought to have known 
better,” he added bitterly, “than to have 
let him remain at liberty for a single mo- 


ment.” 

“And the woman?” I asked, a little 
nervously. 

Rimmington shook his head. 

“We don’t want her,” he said. “She’s 


just the decoy who may some day whistle 
her mate to his cell. It’s a knock for 
us, Greyes. Neither De Miguel nor his 
wife nor Michael Sayers!” 

“But we have the gold,” I reminded 
him once more. 

“Damn the gold!” Rimmington retorted 
profanely. 

But Gorty thought otherwise. So, when 
he recovered consciousness, did Metzger. 

(Another spirited episode in this great- 
est detective-story series since “The 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes,” will 
appear in the forthcoming July issue of 
Tue Rep Book Macazine.) 
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Pretty wh 


This is the real test. The girl who wakes fresh 
and radiant, with a clear, smooth skin which has no 
defects to conceal, need not worry about her looks. 
She possesses the greatest of all attractions—the one 
which outshines all others. 

This need not discourage the girl whose com- 
plexion is not so good. Proper care will soon 
transform a bad skin into one admired for its 
perfection. 

Get rid of the clogging accumulations which 
cause coarseness and disfiguring defects and you will 
soon be complimented on your fresh, blooming 
complexion. 

The secret is simple and about 3,000 years old. 
It was discovered in ancient Egypt and practiced by 
Cleopatra. 

Simple—Beautifying 

The remedy for a coarse skin, for one disfigured 
with blackheads or ugly blotches, is daily cleansing 
with a lather blended from palm and olive oils. 

Such a cleanser is so mild and soothing that it 
softens the skin and keeps it smooth. But it 


Volume and efficiency produce 
25-cent quality for only 
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en she wakes up 


removes the accumulation of dirt, oil and perspira- 
tion which are responsible for most bad complexions. 

You can't neglect your skin and expect to keep it 
blooming and alluring. The powder and rouge you 
use to conceal defects deceive no one. 


The soothing cleanser 


Palmolive is the modern combination of the same 
beautifying cosmetic oils Cleopatra used in the days 
of ancient Egypt. It is just as valuable today as a 
safe, soothing cleanser. 

Massage its smooth, creamy lather softly into the 
network of tiny pores which compose the surface of 
your skin. It will remove the clogging deposits 
which enlarge these pores, cause blackheads and 
invite blotches. 

Dry skins are benefited by cold cream after 
cleansing. If unusual dryness is your trouble, 
apply a little cream before as well as after washing. 

Popularity—Low price 

Judge Palmolive by other soaps and you will 
expect to pay at least 25 cents a cake. But the 
popularity which keeps the Palmolive factories 
working day and night naturally reduces cost. 
Quantity production is always economical. 

Thus this finest facial soap is offered at 10 cents a 
cake—a price all can afford. You can economically 
use Palmolive for every toilet purpose, for it costs 
no more than ordinary soap. 

THE PALMOLIVE — ANY, 
Milwaukee, U. S. 


THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY OF C oii Limited 
TORONTO, ONT. 


Also makers of a complete line of toilet articles 





Copyright 1922—The Palmolive Co. 


Cleopatra's way 


With a world of ancient 
beauty arts at her com- 
mand, she depended on 
cleansing with palm and 
live oils to protect, im- 
prove and preserve the 
freshness and smoothness of 
her skin. 

This beautifying was not 
confined to face alone. The 
bath was a daily ceremonial 
with all ancient peoples, 
palm and olive oils the 
cleansers used. 

Bathe with Palmolive 
and keep your skin smooth 
and white. It is a luxury 
all can afford 
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A whole Premium Ham saves money and work 


You save on each pound of this tender meat when 
you buy a whole Premium Ham. Also, buying 
it whole in the original wrapper, you are sure of 
getting Swift’s Premium, the ham with the sweet 
mild flavor everyone likes. 

You save work, too, when you buy this way. Cook 
it all at once, and you have meat ready for a 


number of meals — meat that is equally delicious 
served hot or cold. Or, if you choose, have the 
dealer cut your Premium Ham into pieces—the 
butt end to bake, the shank to boil, the center 
slices to fry or broil. 

Buy a whole Premium Ham—for economy—for 
convenience. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 





7 


lt isnot 
necessa¥ry {c parbou 
Swiit's Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 





Look for this blue identification tag 
when you buy a whole ham 
or when you buy a slice 


Swift & Company 
U. S. A. 

















